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Christ or Chaos 
Rev. Claude Allen McKay, Brockton, Mass. 


A few days after the firing ceased on the 
Western front and with the signing of the 
armistice, Mr. Lloyd George made a speech 


in England in which he said “The 
problems of peace are not a whit less 
challenging and threatening than the perils of 
war. We dare not go back and build on the 
old foundations of selfishness. It is Christ or 
Chaos.” 


The ferment and turmoil that has been felt 
in every nation on the globe, since those words 
were spoken, testify to their truth. When 
an individual is attacked with any sort of a 
malady there are sure to be many neighbors 
and friends ready to suggest a great variety 
of “cures” that cannot fail. So it is now. 


' The old world is dreadfully sick and nervous 


and unreliable. Certain labor leaders talk 
as if the whole affair would be over and 
health restored speedily if all labor was 
thoroughly unionized. Certain Socialists tell 
us the “cure” is in government ownership of 
all resources. A group of radicals are bold 
to declare that Russian Communism is the 
“cure all.” What say you? 

I have watched my neighbors each Spring 
change their houses, lawns and shrubbery, 
but I have noticed that almost never was one 
thing changed. The foundations were not 
disturbed. One man paints his house a new 
color, another changes his roofing material, 
another adds a sleeping porch, another makes 
a radical change in the general appearance 
of his lawn and garden; but again I say, I 
do not see any of my neighbors changing the 
foundations. There is our solution. Change 
is not necesarily dangerous. Growth is change, 
as is all progress. This would be a monoton- 
ous world to live in if there were no changes. 
Nay, it would be stagnation and death. Our 
one concern is whether the foundations are 
in danger. This great world-renowned type 
of civilization we boast of as “American 
civilization” is a structure, a building with 
foundations, which we must change only with 
great foresight and care, and only after we 
are certain of the consequences. 


Perhaps it was for a time like ours that the 
Psalmist wrote that prophetic warning: “If 
the foundations be destroyed. what hath the 
righteous wrought?” I feel certain that there 
are three groups of Americans who need just 
now to think, consider and act on the pres- 
ent peril of our foundations. 


One group includes those who desire to pre- 
serve the sanctity and safety of the home. 
Surely we do not need to teach fathers and 
mothers, husbands and wives and children 
that the home was and is the first human in- 
stitution. It is more than human. We be- 
lieve that it is the result of a definite plan 
and purpose of the Creator. Of all institu- 
tions in the structure of our modern civiliza- 
ticn, none is more absolutely vital than is 
the home. But the home is in danger and 
all those who love it, and who do not want 
our modern civilization to come crashing down 
in ruin, do well to think and pray and act 
now, for the foundations are in peril. 


The danger is not from the high cost of 
living, even though that engenders unrest. 
It is not in the new political status of women. 
It is not in the new ways we have adopted 
in our home habits and social functions. These 
changes are the changes of the exterior—the 
roof, porch or lawn. The real peril is in our 
attitude toward marriage and toward the 
child. 

I often think that when we Protestants left 
the old Roman Catholic church, determined 
to be forever rid of all her enslaving formal- 
ism, we went one step too far in the matter 
of marriage. There it was and is held as a 
sacrament, as sacred as baptism or the Lord’s 
Supper. We denied it the title of a sacrament 
to prevent it being monopolized and abused, 
but we are now in danger of being swept 
from our moorings by those who look upon it 
as a mere contract, to be entered into if pre- 
ferred or to be ignored or despised at will. 
This is one of the foundation stones upon which 
the sanctity and security of the “ome rests. 
If that be destroyed, “what hath the righteous 
wrought?” Of what avail will be all the heri- 
tage of our righteous forefathers and mothers? 
The presence of this peril need not be sighted 
or illustrated; it is blazoned on every daily 
newspaper in the land. It is so common as to 
seem harmless to many. Too many good people 
are accepting it as one of the trivial changes 
of the age. Consequently the evil grows. Weeds 
that grow in good soil and are just “taken 
for granted” always do thrive, but woe be to 
those who must reap the harvest from the 
seed they are producing. 

So, if we allow this to go on, we must ex- 
pect to see dismembered homes, broken hearts, 
children worse than orphaned, and social vice 
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rampant. We need not be surprised when we 
learn that no so-called religious body in our 
nation is so prosperous, so active and grow- 
ing so rapidly as the Mormons. One of the 
most powerful men in our national Congress 
is an Elder from the Mormon Church of Utah. 
One of the costliest churches built in the city 
of Brooklyn last year was built by the Mor- 
mons. We may awake some morning to find 
that polygamy has been practiced in Mormon 
centers ever since the disgraceful days of 
Brigham Young. And, too late, we may find 
our feet tangled in their net that when we 
want to pass a uniform marriage law, and 
make its violation a federal offence, we shall 
find that we have slept and, while we slept, 
an enemy hath sown the seed of destruction 
in our midst. 


And who of us can call our homes sacred 
and secure until we give more attention to 
helping the child to become acquainted with 
God and his Word. The Jew and the Roman 
Catholic Church, the Socialist and the Atheist, 
are giving more time and thought to the train- 
ing of their children than the average Pro- 
testant church or home. Such a comparison 
is to our shame. Those who win the child of 
today to their belief will command the nation 
of tomorrow. If three out of every four of 
our American children and youth are out of 
the Sunday School today with practically no 
religious training at home, then it is already 
quite certain that three out of four of the men 
and women of tomorrow will likewise neglect 
if not despise the church. 


What can we do better than to see that more 
moral backbone is put into the home so that 
the child will not look upon Christianity as a 
fad or sentimental custom but a real and vital 
necessity? Why not begin without delay to 
get better equipment and more loyal and con- 
secrated teachers and the best of studies for 
our Sunday Schools? We would vote any day 
to give these things to the public schools if 
they lacked them. Is it wise to train the 
head and hand and to neglect the heart, for 
“out of it are the issues of life,” yea, and 
death! 


Another group who need to give heed to 
our foundations are those who desire the 
safety and security of the Nation. On every 
hand you hear good and wise men asking 
where the idealism is that so thrilled us when 
we were sending our boys and food and gold 
to help save the world from the curse of 
Caesarism? If tongues were given to those 
boys who sleep, “where the poppies blow in 
Flanders fields,’ would they tell us they are 
sorry they paid the price we bid them pay? 
Would they ask if we had kept faith with them 
and their sleeping comrades of varied uni- 
forms? No; it isn’t a political question. Shame 
on us if we have made politics of so sacred 
a thing as dedicated human lives. Is the State 
safe if we build it on the principles that it is 
our first duty to look out for “Number One?” 
Was any enduring national life ever built on 
selfishness? “He that seeks to keep his own 
life for himself chiefly shall lose it, but he 
that gives his life in service for others shall 
find it multiplied and glorified, in this world 
and in the world to come.” 


And, when we recall the words of the im- 
mortal Lincoln, “No republic can long exist 
in peace and security without a deep and 
abiding respect for law,” we see the perils of 
the foundations of the State from another 
angle. What meant these mobs that arose in 
staid old Boston and turned the city into 
Russian turmoil the moment the police left 
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their beats? It proves the presence of a law-._ 


less spirit which would make just as sad a 
muddle of America as Bolshevism has made of 
poor old Russia. But whence comes this ten- 
dency to lawlessness and anarchy? Some say, 
“Tg it not the failure of our boasted ‘melting 
pot?” It is true, we have opened our ports - 
to the peoples of the old world; we have 
given them work in our mills, factories and 
mines; we have allowed them to live where 
they could and as they would; we have gather- 
ed our share of the shekels when they were 
exploited; we have wrapped our pharisaical 
garments about us when we have met them 
in the streets or the market places. But how 
much have we earnestly and sincerely tried 
to help them to be Christian Americans? 


But not all of the disrespect for law and 
order can be laid at the door of the immi- 
grants. No part of the United States has so 
pure an American stock, practically free from 
all imported blood for 200 years past, as the © 
Southland, yet scarcely a week in the year 
passes without the report of a mob violence 
there. Nor can Chicago or Duluth or St. Louis 
point their fingers at Boston, New York or 
Dixie, for their skirts are likewise stained - 
with blood. It is not an evil that is im- 
ported, nor is it racial, nor is it sectional, but 
it is a poisonous mongrel of our own breeding. 
The presence of mobs here and there, the fact 
that one State in its legislature last year and 
another by referendum this year passed a 
beer and wine law, as if the Constitution of 
the United States were a mere joke, the fact 
that our American cities have from two to 
ten times the number of murders as has Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin or Rome, are symptoms 
that tell us of a disease. The disease is a 
general disregard for the sacredness of the 
law. We will not get anywhere by merely 
proving that the patient is infected. We shall 
only remedy it by awakening to the fact that 
this is a peril to the foundations of the Re- 
public and therefore the safety and security 
of our whole civilization. We can quit voting 
with the liquor plotters. We can fight to up- 
hold and obey the national constitution with 
much less shedding of blood than if we must 
fight later to regain it from thugs and self- 
seeking traitors. We can teach a reverence 
for law and order, in school and in church. 
We can do more than we have been doing 
to Americanize the unAmerican and to Christ- 
ianize the unChristian elements in our midst. 
Dare we refuse? 


One other foundation is in danger and de- 
serves our attention. It is the sanctity and 
security of the Church of Christ. Some say 
the church ought not be included for it is 
a Divine institution and therefore will not 
be destroyed. We agree that the church is 
an agency by which God is teaching mankind 
to know and do his will, to know and practice 
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his love. Nevertheless, the church is a human 
institution also, as history proves, and so is 
in danger of failure and even destruction. 
“If the salt has lost its savor,” said Jesus, 
“wherewith shall it be salted; it is hence- 
forth good for nothing but to be cast out and 
trodden under foot of men.” If the church 
may also be likened to a lighthouse, we may 
be certain that its light will reveal perilous 
rocks or safe channels only as it performs its 
Founder’s mission; and in the degree to which 
it fails to interpret, teach and practice that 
mission, wrecks will occur with loss of both 
life and treasure: 


Is the danger of the church on the outside? 
r doubt it. There is little need to fear out- 
side opposition. It is surely wise to study 
external opposition that we may know whether 
or, not the real cause of that opposition is 
on the inside and is a needless cause. Yes, 
we have more need to study than to fear ex- 
ternal opposition to the church. Few good 
and useful institutions have ever been de- 
stroyed from the outside. It is on the inside 
that the weakness or failure begins. 


So it is with the church today. The real 
peril is on the inside. A man said to me re- 
cently, “It would be better if half of our 
Protestant Churches in this city were aban- 
doned, the other half would then be full and 
well maintained.” I could not agree with him 
even for the sake of being polite. That kina 
of a radical readjustment would indeed be 
a step forward in the small towns that have 
five or six denominations “holding services,” 
but none of them adequately serving the com- 
munity. What a difference! 


But my friend’s recommendation to close 
half of the Protestant Churches simply be- 
cause those we have are only half filled is a 
bold challenge. Do we need fewer churches to 
comfortably fill and comfortably support, or 
should every vacant pew cry out to us to do 
something to persuade at least one of those 
feur Protestant men and women on the out- 
side, to occupy that pew regularly, reverently, 
expectantly? For I am told there are four 
Protestant men, women and children in Amer- 
ica for every single seat now in our Protest- 
ant churches. A soldier returned to his 
home community after the war and noticed a 
neighbor, who formerly had two windmills, 
had only one now. Meeting another neighbor, 
the soldier asked why Mr. Van Dyck had 
pulled down one of his windmills? The native 
looked about as if to note for the first time 
the change and then answered, “Yes, he 
pulled one down; there wasn’t enough wina 
for the two.” If our Protestant Churches are 
not as well supported as they should be, is it 
for lack of Power, or is it our harnessing and 
using of that Power which is at fault? Winfred 
Rhodes recently called our attention to the 
fact that sermons fail to draw and inspire 
people with a sense of Christ’s presence and 
power because the preacher doesn’t spend 
enough undistracted, uninterrupted time in the 
study of his Bible, in private prayer and the 
careful preparation of a prophet’s message. 
“Of course,’ this author adds, “a minister has 
excuses. His week is filled full of mimeo- 
graphing church announcements, running the 


Boy Scouts, overseeing the Camp-Fire Girls, 
planning theatricals for the young people, 
picking out lantern slides, managing the Men’s 
Club, superintending church repairs, attending 
committee meetings, working up a church so- 
cial, finding an entertainment to furnish money 
for a new church carpet, typewriting letters 
by the ream, hunting up a novelty for Sun- 
day night, fuming and fretting all the week 
lest the activities of the church should not be 
successful.” Is it then any wonder, with 
funerals, needed church calls and the mid- 
week service besides, that he comes into the 
pulpit poorly-prepared, with neither a proph- 
et’s message nor a prophet’s spirit? Is this a 
source of danger? Not unless it be true that 
“where there is no vision, the people perish.” 


Is there another danger, worthy of men- 
tioning with a ministry which preaches half- 
baked sermons and tries to live on a haif- 
loaf salary? If so, it must be a misinterpreted 
mission. 

We stress social salvation today, and we do 
well to do so, but even a good thing can be 
overdone. Perhaps we should not think less 
in terms of social salvation but more in terms 
of personal salvation. Not one of us would 
return to that old point of view which was 
concerned with one’s own escape of damna- 
tion and with “mansions in the sky,” but why 
fly from one extreme to the other? It is good 
that Christian men and women are interested 
in model tenements, public play-grounds, in- 
dustrial betterment and civic reforms else 
these things would never be a success. How- 
ever, we must not neglect the individual in 
our zeal to help the crowd. If the individual 
trees are neglected, of what use is all our 
care for the forest? The welfare of the whole 
depends absolutely on the welfare of the unit. 

Our religion is a personal religion. We be- 
lieve in a personal God, revealed in the Person 
of Jesus Christ. We believe in the personal 
presence of a personal Saviour whose mission 
is to regenerate, instruct and inspire persons. 
If our industrial, social or political world is 
unChristian, in both purpose and practice, it 
is because the persons within it are unChristian 
in purpose and practice. If these phases of 
our modern life are ever to be made more 
Christian, the persons will have to be led to 
be more Christian. “If the fountain be pure, 
the water will be pure.” The human heart 
is the fountain; “out of it are the issues 
of life.’ Ah! and if it be evil, out of it are 
the issues of death, too. The salvation of 
society comes back to the salvation of the 
individual. Oh! that the church, in pulpit 
and pew, had ears to hear that not-to-be- 
disputed fact! That is the church’s mission. 
If we misinterpret it and spend our time, 


thought and effort on matters of less im- 
portance, the foundations are in danger. 
They are before us—Christ or Chaos! We 


can choose Christ, the bed-rock of civilization, 
the source and resources of all that is worth 
having in the world that now is and that 
gives promise of the word to come. 
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The 20th Amendment—Giving Every Man the 
Right to be a Christian 
Will the next Revival of Religion Meet the Requirements of the Church? 


With praise-worthy sacrifice the Prohibition- 
ist Crusaders, W. C. T. U., and finally the 
Anti-Saloon League, with its worldly-wise 
knowledge of politics, all working together, 
rolled up a monster snow-ball of public senti- 
ment to the top of the hill, but business men, 
‘many not religious, pushed that ball over the 
top and it rolled down the steep, smashing 
the strongholds of rum. The reformers laid 
down their lives, and the organizers rolled 
to success over the roads trod down by the 
bleeding feet of martyrs. 


For centuries the church, more or less 
Christian, has been pointing the way for a 
Christian nation. In the Providence of God, 
America seems to be destined to fulfill that 
prophecy and be an example to the world. 

There are some indications that the time is 
at hand. There is more general interest among 
business men in church and the Golden Rule 
than for many years. It may be that the nerv- 
“ous unrest following the war is now ready 
to swing back, and that a world seeking 
amusement may desire peace, and may be 
willing to pay the price for it—renouncing the 
self-centered life and becoming obedient to 
_truth. The world realizes that no true or 
lasting peace may be found outside of, or con- 
trary to, the life of Jesus Christ and his re- 
demption. 

This is largely but not wholly the result of 
efforts of the church, the organized visible 
church. But men who have-been only nor- 
mal church members, like Babson, for in- 
stance, are becoming evangels of Christ and 
they do not look upon the church as the ex- 
clusive expression of Christ in a man’s life. 
They are talking about Christ and his teach- 
ings in business, and home life, in social life. 


Chamber of Commerce, Rotary Clubs are in- 
viting Christian ministers to address them, 
and the ministers who side-step or camou- 
flage religion are not the ones who get the 
heartiest reception. Many of these men have 
had Christian fathers and mothers, or- have 
had Sunday School training, but these classes 
do not fill up the quotas of those who are 
willing to know the truth. : 

It required years to establish the supremacy 
of mental training in business. Now business 
is ready to recognize the value of the soul. 

Will the church require more of these men 
seeking light than Christ requires? The 
church has requirements and it would not 
amount to anything if these requirements 
were easy. But are the requirements of the 
church and the Founder of the church the 
same? 

Regular church attendance, a degree of 
benevolence and even a slight show of acti- 
vity in the church apparently satisfies the 
church. Known reprobates are allowed to 
remain on the church rolls because of family 
connections and the dislike of the average 
preacher to the fuss that would be roused 
over their dismissal. And there is the chance 
always that they may become Christians. 


Christ came to his own and his own re- 
ceived him not. What attitude would Christ 
take to a businessman who became interested 
in him and wanted to follow him. Would he 
direct him to the church? Or would he talk 
over changes that should be made in his 
business or in his home. Let us take the-case 
of that stocky little businessman who became 
so interested in Christ that he “shinned” up a 
tree to get a better chance to see him. 


Christ said to Zaccheus, “I will stay at your 
house today.” 

Zaccheus welcomed him gladly. The church 
members began to mutter and objected to 
Christ going to dinner with a sinner, who 
wouldn’t be allowed inside the church even if 
he did want to come. Zaccheus might have 
said: “Don‘t listen to them, Lord, I’m not 
mentioning names, but bad as I am, I wouldn’t 
do some of the things that bunch of hypo- 
crites do.” 


But Zaccheus got the idea that if a man 
was going to be friends with Jesus that it 
would not be on the basis of comparative 
goodness, but on the basis of living up to 
right principles, of which Christ was an ex- 
ample. He had not yet found that this was 
impossible unless Christ empowered him to 
maintain and live up to these principles. 
Zaccheus did not want Christ to be dishonored, 
so he stopped, and facing Christ and the 
muttering church members he said: “All right, 
T’ll give half of all I have to the poor, and 
the men I have cheated can have four-times 
what I short-changed them. 

Jesus said: 
this house, for the Son of man has come to 
seek and to save the lost.” 


Indications are that in America during the 


next year the order of Zaccheus will increase 
rapidly. We need to pray that we do not go 
beyond Jesus Christ and demand more than 
he did. Did Zaccheus become a prominent 
church member? Probably not, unless he 
changed his business. He spoke to Christ of 
changing his methods and not his business. 
But can’t you imagine that throughout his 
ward or precinct that people became interested 
in Christ because of Zaccheus’ interest in him. 

Can you imagine some synogoguer saying, 
after his taxes had been made lighter: “This 
Christ is very unorthodox, but he certainly 
made a change in that little tax-inquisitor.” 

What are you going to say to these busi- 
ness men interested in Christ? “Come and 
join my church!” or “Come, let us find Christ!” 
Which? Or both? 


In Memoriam is a daintily printed little book- 
let of well-chosen poetical selections concern- 
ing departed friends and the future life. The 
selections are made from many high-grade 
poets. A beautiful Easter gift to those who 
mourn departed friends. Price 35 cents. 

For sale by the Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
anes Witherspoon building, Philadelphia, 

a. 
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“Today salvation has came to - 


The Present 


Here in America we are in for a period of 
industrial depression. It began some time ago. 
Nobody knows when it will end. We are 
whistling to keep our courage up and hoping 
for the best—but nobody knows. Heretofore 
a period of depression left the pulpit without 
a message to which men would listen. We 
have always believed that the real remedy— 
_the only remedy—lay in obedience to the law 
of human relationships that has come to be 
known as the Golden Rule. 


This is not a money panic. There is plenty 
of money. What is lacking is confidence and 
@ sense of direction. No one can see ahead 
and all men meanwhile mark time. 

There are men who believe that the war be- 
tween Capital and Labor is without remedy. 
They believe the same of all war. They be- 
lieve that human nature is not only unchanged 
but unchangeable, and that what has been shall 
be forever and forever. But no minister of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ can consistently share 
that faith—or unfaith. We believe that the 
“Gospel is the power of God unto salvation.” 
The other Gospel of hopelessness is a direct 
challenge to Christianity. 

As a weapon to meet this challenge we have 
the undying hope of a human brotherhood es- 
tablished upon love as the one valid law of hu- 
man relationships. ‘Practical’ men have 
called it an idle dream. But it is not an idle 
dream. We have had reason and religion on 
our side and now we have some evidence to 
offer, all going to show that the Golden Rule 
can be applied to industry successfully; that 
it will pay dividends both in happiness, which 
goes without saying, and also in money, which 
is what men have always doubted. More than 
that, it is the only remedy in sight, the only 
effective answer to the vexing conundrum of 
industrial strife. 

Holding this position are practical men of 
affairs, such as Roger Babson, head of the 
Babson Statistical Laboratories at Wellesley 
Hills near Boston; John J. Walsh, a member 
of the commission of conciliation of the United 
States Department of Labor; Will H. Colvig, 
manufacturer of millinery in Wheeling, West 
Virginia, and Arthur Nash, head of the A. Nash 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, clothing manufac- 
turer. 

Roger Babson’s challenge to American busi- 
ness in the language of religion has been sev- 
eral times reported in The Expositor. John 
J. Walsh recently spoke to hundreds of em- 
ployes of a big packing firm who were about 
to strike. In the course of his address he said: 
“Take your troubles to the Lord. He is your 
Big Boss.” To the employers he said: “We 
must get back to God’s teachings and must 
have brotherly love in our hearts if we hope 
to make the world’s big undertakings go for- 
ward.” Of Will H. Colvig and Arthur Nash I 
want to speak more at length. 

In the most unlikely place in the world—in 
a Mid-Summer Fiction Number of a Woman’s 
Magazine—appeared an article under this head- 
ing: “A New Trial of an Old Law.” The article 
also appeared in the Wheeling Register. At 


Crisis— Something We Can Do About It! 
Henry Monfort Cary, Little Falls, N. Y. 


the head of the article was an editorial insert 
which read: 

“One of the most hopeful experiments in hu- 
man history is now being conducted in the 
Wheeling District of the Ohio Valley, a region 
that has long been a hotbed of labor disputes. 
The experiment is to see whether there is any- 
thing in the Golden Rule, whether the teach- 
ings of Jesus are really out of date. There is 
not a home, rich or poor, in all America that 
is not interested in the result, for it may mean 
an industrial millennium.” 


The article was written by an investigator 
who went to Wheeling to get the story of these 
resolutions passed by the Trades Assembly of 
the Wheeling district: 

“First, Be it hereby resolved, that we, the 
duly elected delegates representing all the or- 
ganized crafts of the Wheeling District, do 
hereby unanimously declare it to be our belief 
that the teachings of Christ constitute a plat- 
form upon which all men can agree. 

“Secondly, That we believe they can be ap- 
plied to modern industrial problems. 

“Thirdly, That we will co-operate with those 
who will join with us in an earnest endeavor 
to apply his teachings in the Wheeling Dis- 
trict. 

“Fourthly, As further evidence of our sin- 
cerity we have duly appointed a committee of 
three to confer and decide what method shall 
be pursued.” 

Like you, I smiled at that “Fourthly’—it 
seemed such an anti-climax. But the commit- 
tee decided to ask every church, every lodge, 
every manufacturers’ association, every labor 
council or assembly, every chamber of com- 
merce or other organized body, which finds 
itself in accord with those resolutions to for- 
mally adopt them, and having done so to notify 
Mr. Will H. Colvig. When a sufficient number 
of organizations have endorsed these resolu- 
tions they plan to call a National Conference 
in the hope that such a body may find practical 
methods of applying the Golden Rule to in- 
dustry. ; 

It will add to our interest to learn something 
about Mr. Colvig. 

Will H. Colvig is a resident of Wheeling, W. 
Va., middle aged, a member of the Christian 
Church of Wheeling, a manufacturer of milli- 
nery. Leading citizens of Wheeling, factory 
owners, labor leaders, shop foremen, express 
differences of opinion about his idea, but there 
are none about him. He is universally trusted 
and respected, as welcome at a labor meeting 
as at a meeting of the manufacturers, for all 
concede that he is as honest as he is earnest, 
and there is no question as to his enthusiastic 
belief in the teachings of Christ as the one 
remedy for industrial ills. His own testimony 
is as simple as it is convincing. 

“Tt makes me laugh to hear employes or em- 
ployers talking about ‘crushing’ the other side,” 
he said. “The employer is going to crush out 
this ‘darned independence’ on the part of the 
workingman. Or the worker is going to crush 
the capitalist, shut down his factories, curtail 
his production, wreck him. 
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“Well, now, this crushing business can’t be 
done. When I go to a meeting of either side 
and hear them talking like that, I get up and 
gay that I am a practical business man, and 
T’ve been watching this attempt to crush the 
other fellow for some twenty-five years, and 
T’ve never seen it succeed. We've got to get 
together on these problems of ours. The spirit 
of wanting to crush your fellowman doesn’t 
get you anywhere. Try talking things over 
with him instead, and see how much better it 
works. 


“The fact is, folks ought to be better ac- 
quainted with each other. You can’t hate a 
person you really know. If you understand 
his difficulties, his handicaps, why he does the 
things that he does, you’ll make allowances for 
him. You won’t hate him. Half our industrial 
troubles come from the fact that money makes 
an invisible barrier and keeps men from know- 
ing each other. Shut off by this barrier, the 
employer is too apt to see only his own side of 
things and the worker only his own difficulties. 
Condemn all the unrest and strikes of today? 
No one who understands the real situation can 
do that. Workingmen aren’t striking just for 
the deviltry of it. Men don’t starve just for 
the sake of being mean. There isn’t a more 
loyal, more honest lot of men in the world 
than those who are doing the necessary work 
of this country. On the other hand, there are 
no better sports, no finer men in the world 
than the men who manage our industries. The 
trouble is that the men who direct and the 
men who produce don’t know each other well 
enough, don’t understand each other. We 
don’t need more welfare work for employes by 
employers, but we do need more real friend- 
ship between man and man. 

“This makes me think of a time during the 
teamsters’ strike here when one of the striking 
teamsters suddenly died. His wife and three 
children were left destitute. 

““But those rich old capitalists don’t care!” 
said one striker to me. ‘They don’t care 
whether our wives and children live or die!’ 

““Oh, they don’t!’ said I. ‘Name any one of 
them that doesn’t care.’ 

“He picked out a millionaire steel man. 

“T went to see that man and told him about 
Joe’s wife and children. He went down into 
his pocket for the help she needed right away. 
But his wife did more. She went to see Joe’s 
wife—not in a lady bountiful, better-than-thou 
kind of way, but friendly and real. Joe’s wife 
was helped to help herself, and that little inci- 
dent did a powerful lot in bringing about a 
aaa of the strike satisfactory to both 
sides.” 

What others think of Colvig can be gleaned 
from a few brief quotations. 

“Will’s all right,” said a -millionaire steel 
man, “he does a lot of good around here. No 
doubt it’s a good thing to emphasize the teach- 
ings of Christ as he does. But what I wonder 
is whether they will work.” 

“He’s right,” said a factory manager. “His 
Christianity is the practical kind that works. 
The only trouble with the rest of us is that we 
find it hard to live up to it. The adoption of 
these resolutions by the Labor Assembly is a 
big step forward.” : 

The best comment on the resolutions was 


that of the secretary of the Trades Assembly— 
a barber. “We adopted those resolutions be- 
cause we know that when it comes right down 
to it, men can not work together unless they 
are willing to abide by the Golden Rule and 
do unto others as they would that others should 
do unto them.” 

The Wheeling Crusade started the idea in 
men’s minds. From Cincinnati comes a demon- 
stration of the practical business value of the 
Golden Rule. 

One Sunday the pastor of a Cincinnati church 
found it necessary to be away and he asked © 
a layman to fill his place, suggesting that he 
give al layman’s answer to this question: “What 
is Wrong With Christianity?” It was during 
the war. The layman’s two sons were in the 
service and his business, of manufacturing 
clothing, was feeling the effects of the war, 
disadvantageously. In preparation for his ad- 
dress he read many articles by writers who 
claimed that Christianity was a failure, but 
he found that what they were condemning as 
failure was not Christianity. “I could reach 
only one conclusion,” he says, “that Christian- 
ity had not been given a fair trial.” 


The story of the A. Nash Company is the 
story of the growth of his idea. The A. Nash 
Company was incorporated in 1916 with an 
authorized capital of $60,000. When the war 
came and took both Mr. Nash’s sons and threw 
business out of gear, he was depressed. After 
that address we spoke about he went on read- 
ing on the topic, and as he read and thought he 
made what he believed to be a discovery. By 
the time the armistice was signed and his boys 
were back again, he had secured the consent 
of his associates to try out “The Golden Rule.” 
He says: 

“The Golden Rule is the divine law govern- 
ing human relationships, accepted by all re- 
ligions, and proclaimed by all prophets and 
teachers of every creed. It is the only infalli- 
ble, workable, industrial and economic law in 
the universe today.” 


Summarizing the results of his experiment 
in his factory he says: “I do not say it has 
solved all labor troubles in our factory; but 
it has done more, it has eliminated all labor 
troubles during the most trying industrial 
period of the world’s history. I do not say it 
has driven out hate, strife and selfishness; it 
has done more, it has ushered in love, content- 
ment and happiness; it has not only cast out 
hell, but has brought heaven to us.” 

Nineteen hundred and nineteen was a year 
of strikes, industrial upheavals and war—es- 
pecially in the clothing business. The cloth- 
ing business has always been known as the 
sweat-shop business, manned by under-fed, 
under-paid labor. Nineteen hundred and twen- 
ty came in, and soon there was stagnation, 
cancellation of orders because people would 
not buy, factories running part time or not 
running at all, some forced into the hands of 
receivers, and destruction and panic generally. 

Briefly but convincingly Mr. Nash sums up, 
first bidding us keep in mind the picture of 
business as we know it to have been. 

“Holding that picture in our minds, let us 
take a birdseye view of a factory where the 
Golden Rule, God’s economic law, holds sway: 
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“During the year of strikes the A. Nash Com- 
pany had no strikes. 

“During the year of non-production the A. 
Nash Company increased ‘their production over 
1,000 per cent. 

“During the year of high prices the A. Nash 
Company manufactured suits and overcoats to 
retail at from $16.50 to $29. 

“Now, note what happened when stagnation 
hit the industry. During the first six months 
of 1920 the A. Nash Company did $81,000 more 
business than it did the entire year of 1919, and 
during the month of June, 1920, it did a busi- 
ness equal to the entire year of 1918. July and 
August are supposed to be the dull season in 
the wholesale tailoring business. During July 
of this year the business of the A. Nash Com- 
pany was only $12,000 below their biggest 
month, notwithstanding the fact that they gave 
the entire factory a week’s vacation. They had 
been promised two weeks, but we were forced 
to cut this to one week. 

“This is not a miracle, except in the sense 
that acting in harmony with God’s law always 
produces miracles.” 

The textile and clothing industry is the poor- 
est paid industry in the world. When Mr. Nash 
came to a full realization of this and resolved 
upon his great adventure, he held a conference 
with his help and outlined his idea simply as 
the application of the Golden Rule to his busi- 
ness. He pledged them that when they should 
come to him on any matter he would try to do 
by them as he would want to be done by and 
he asked them to make it mutual. At that 
period they were a small concern occupying 
half a floor in the Power building. From the 
day they made their decision as to the Golden 
Rule policy the volume of business began to in- 
crease and it soon became apparent that they 
must find larger quarters. One block away 
was a distillery of six floors and a basement. 
The owners wanted to let go, for the “dry era” 
was at hand. The A. Nash Company bought it 
in. At the time this deal was made the big 
strike in the clothing business in Cincinnati 
was on. Before the move was effected, during 
the first week of the strike, the building in 
Which the A. Nash Company had its half floor 
was surrounded by pickets and the Nash work- 
ers had to fight their way through. After the 
first week, for some reason undiscovered, the 
Nash workers were allowed to come and go 
freely and were even treated with courtesy by 
the pickets, and the A. Nash Company ran an 
“open” shop! 

When they moved into the converted distill- 
ery they had seven times the floor space and 
were, of course, in need of new workers. The 
help were called together and told of condi- 
tions and needs, that $50,000 had been borrow- 
ed in order to make the move, that, under the 
circumstances, the company could not very 
well run ads to get the help to fill the factory. 
“Would the present force see to it that there 
were workers enough on hand to man the new 
factory?” Would they! They increased the 
working force over six hundred per cent. and 
increased production over one thousand per 
cent! 

In the prosecution of the policy of sharing 
justly with the workers the company proposed 
a profit-sharing scheme, but the workers sald 


they would rather receive their wages every 
week and were willing to leave it to the com- 
pany to decide what they could pay. Sev- 
eral increases were made in nineteen hundred 
and nineteen. 

“When we took inventory,’ says Mr. Nash, 
“at the end of nineteen hundred and nineteen 
we found that in spite of these increases in 
wages and the enormous expense of moving 
and setting up out entire plant, we had made 
a net profit of $42,000 on an investment of 
$60,000. The actual condition at that time was 
that we were paying bigger wages, selling 
our product for less money and making greater 
profits than any of our associates in busi- 
ness. ue ; 

“We felt chagrined, because we believed that 
these were unjustifiable profits to make off the 
labor of others: We frankly told our help 
so: that this statement must go to the gov- 
ernment and a large share of this money be 
paid in income and excess profits tax, and we 
immediately put into effect another increase in 
wages in our factory. This increase ranged 
from ten to twenty per cent.” 

Here follows another surprise. When at the 
end of February they went over the cost of 
manufacturing for thetwomonths of January 
and February, it was found that it had not cost 
quite so much per suit to manufacture during 
these two months with this new increase in 
wages as it had during the previous two 
months. 

The help were again summoned to a con- 
ference. They were reminded that when the 
profit-sharing proposition had first been pres- 
ented both the working force and the output 
had been much smaller than now. At the mo- 
ment they were making clothing at the rate 
of a suit of clothes every two minutes and 
it was impossible to compute accurately how 
much each worker’s labor contributed to the 
total. A plan was presented of dividing profits, 
twice a year, on the basis of wages or salary 
earned. They accepted this arrangement and 
retired, but a few days later, the Golden Rule 
leaven having been at work in the meantime, 
they laid the following petition before Mr. 
Nash. 

“Realizing that the A. Nash Company is 
using every effort to be just and democratic, 
and realizing that in making the final adjust- 
ment of wages on the profit-sharing basis a 
very large share of ths final payment, as at 
present intended, would go to those making 
big wages, and heartily agreeing with the man- 
agement that it is not just that the lion’s 
share of the profits should go to any individual, 
or small group of individuals, we, the under- 
signed, all of whom are drawing a weekly 
wage of over sixty dollars ($60.00), do hereby 
petition the management of the A. Nash Com- 
pany to distribute the workers’ share of prof- 
its, which is to be distributed July 1, 1920, on 
the basis of time worked instead of on the 
basis of wages drawn. 

“This will give those making the smaller 
wage an equal dividend with those making 
the larger one, and we believe it is not only 
needed by them, but is just and in keeping 
with the policy of the company.” : 

Signed, by representatives of all races in 
industrial America. 
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When this petition was laid before Mr. Nash, 
he called up a preacher who had been greatly 
interested in the whole experiment. When the 
preacher had read the petition he said: “Mr. 
Nash, there is more Christianity in that peti- 
tion than in all the sermons preached in Cin- 
cinnati.” Mr. Nash’s comment was: “Yea, 
there is more joy and satisfaction in that peti- 
tion than in all the dividends being declared 
in Cincinnati.” 


What did it mean? It meant that cutters 
and off-pressers, the skilled labor of the trade, 
had signed a petition that the poorest .help 
should receive an equal dividend with them. 
Seme old ladies who are no longer able to 
run machines or do skilled work and who are 
kept on to insure them a little independence, 
and beginners whose skill is small and whose 
wage is proportioned to their usefulness, shared 
alike with the highly-paid skilled workers— 
and, the elevator man got more than the 
skilled worker—because he works longer 
hours. 


It must not be forgotten in the discussion 
of the factory end of this experiment that 
it was to be a thorough-going application of 
the Golden Rule and must apply, therefore, 
all the way through to the ultimate consumer. 
“Tt meant that every garment we sold must 
be of a standard that we would be willing to 
accept, and sold at a price that we would be 
willing to pay if we were in the customer’s 
place; it meant that our help saw behind each 
order a fellow human being whom they wanted 


to deal with as they would want to be dealt 
with.” 


Do you remember reading a brief item in 
your newspaper about a factory, where the 
help went on a month’s vacation in order to 
give an equal number of jobless workers in 
the clothing industry a chance to earn some- 
thing? Well, that was the A. Nash factory. 


Now we can get down to business that con- 
cerns us. Where do we come in? What can 
we do? 


For the present and in so far as it concerns 
us, the problem is one of publicity. How can 
we get the widest publicity? 


Newspapers. If we send in word to the 
local papers that we are going to talk to 
the prayer meeting on the application of the 
Golden Rule to business, it will not make 
much impression. It will not be regarded in 
the light of news. It has been done before. 
Ii, however, we have invited the Trades As- 
sembly and the Chamber of Commerce to a 
union evening service and there present the 
matter of the Wheeling Crusade and the Nash 
experiment and success, it will be news. Have 
the main points typewritten and in at the 
newspaper office at nine o’clock Monday morn- 
ing. Meet the conditions and any newspaper 
will give it a spread. 


Schools...We all have opportunities to talk 
to school children. Some of us are occas- 
ionally heard in colleges. Talk it up to the 
young. The next generation is alone capable 
of “putting it over.” A majority of the “prac- 
tical’ business men of America are at present 
incurably “set” in the old way. The best 
we can hope for from the present holders 


-things shall be added unto you.” 


of control is to give the younger generation a 
chance to try. 

Chautauquas. The Chautauquas are said to 
reach 25 million people every year. If there 
is one coming to your town next summer ask 
the management to see to it that one of the 
speakers is equipped to present this matter. 
If possible get in touch with Roger Babson, 
Arthur Nash, or Will H. Colvig as to pos- 
sible speakers. 


Ministers’ Meetings. Passing resolutions 
does not seem to be doing much, but it helps. 
Have your association or conference pass reso- 
lutions and send word of your action to Will 
H. Colvig, Wheeling, West Virginia. Then, 
get each minister present to ask his lodge, 
his church, his state and national council or 
convention, the local Trades Council or As- 
sembly, the Chamber of Commerce to endorse 
the Wheeling Resolutions and to send in word 
of their action. 

If you want copies of Mr. Nash’s speech 
for distribution send to the Murray Press, 
350 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Copies will 
be supplied at cost of printing and postage, 
$1.50 per 100 o~ $12 for 1,000. 


We have all our:lives believed that Jesus 
was right—must have been right—and we have 
wished from the bottom of our hearts that 
we could prove in in a way to challenge the 
most skeptical. “Seek ye first the Kingdom 
of God and his righteousness and all these 
“Yes,” 
were were answered, “but prove it!” There we 
were up against it with only some personal 
experiences which sounded well, but we had 
about come to the conclusion that the Lord 
wanted every man personally to try it be- 
fore conviction could be brought him to him. 
Now we have all the old arguments rein- 
forced by an incontrovertible demonstration. 


MAKING THE BIBLE KNOWN. 


Ten Thousand Gospels of Mark, as Translated 
by James Moffatt. 

Use Moffatt’s Mark for subjects for your 
prayer meeting; you will arouse a new interest 
in the Scriptures. A revival of Bible reading 
is The Expositor’s purpose in putting out these 
editions at these low prices, putting any profit 
into new editions. 

A portion of the Scriptures in the hands of 
every man, woman and child in America will 
bring in the better day. 


A MILLION “LITTLE BIBLES.” 

The “Little Bible” is made up of the twelve 
greatest chapters in the Bible. It contains 32 
pages. Preach a series of sermons on the 
headings of these chapters for subjects like 
“ Sorrow for Sin,’ “Right Living,” ete. Give 
to each one attending, a copy of the “Little 
Bible.” You will do a great service in getting 
your members to read these twelve Bible 
classics and incidentally you will help the 
circulation from 200,000 to 1,000,000. The price 
is $2.50 per 100, postpaid. Your church can 
afford to pay for them from the increase in 
the loose collection, but if not send us what 
you can afford to pay yourself, and we'll 
do the rest. Main thing is to get the Script- 
ures working. 
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How To Double A Membership In Three Years 
William S. Mitchell, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Is it possible? To double a membership in 
three years? They think it is out in Gary, 
Indiana. If the First Methodist Church of 
that great industrial center maintains the re- 
markable pace it has set during the past twelve 
months for another two years the record will 
be nearer tripling than doubling, even above 
all changes in membership occurring dur- 
ing this period. The method is so practical, 
so free from those frequent explanations of 
some striking personality which vitiate out- 
standing successes for repetition by others that 
_it is worth the telling for any who are in- 
terested. 


It began a year ago in the fall with the de- 
termination to make evangelism the continuous 
business of this church. Located as it was 
in one of the greatest industrial centers of 
America, itself one of the signally difficult 
fields for such an enterprise, the outlook was 
not promising. 

The real beginning was the perfectly clear 
recognition that harvesting depended upon a 
field to harvest as well as the willingness to 
reap. No insurance agency ever made more 
careful preparation for a great selling cam- 
paign. For three months names were the chief 
concern on the part of those handling the cam- 
paign. They were sought everywhere. A 
church’s stock in trade these days is names 
as well as religion. They came from all sorts 
of sources; Sunday School lists, lists of at- 
tendants, poll lists, handed in by friends, lodge 
lists, how they mounted up, folks, more folks, 
and still more folks, all needing what First 
Church had to sell. Their number stood at 
last at 800! All sorts of folks—young, old, 
rich, poor, educated, uneducated, mill hands 
and office workers—all neatly arranged in card 
lists classified and cross-indexed according to 
streets, age, groups; a harvest field ready to 
be reaped. 

The reaping began in the easiest part of the 
field, with the ’teen age folks in the Sunday 
School. For three Sundays the Associate 
Pastor of the church met these young folks 
and spoke to them on “What It Means to be 
a Christian.” At the close of these weeks 
every unconverted member of these classes 
was approached personally and their decisions 
were made. One hundred were gathered out 
of this group and united with the church! 

The next field attempted was that of the 
young people’s society. The list representing 
this group of prospects was considerably over 
100. Eighteen young persons, every one picked 
for special ability, were invited to dinner one 
Sunday evening before church, at the Associ- 
ate Pastor’s home. As they sat at the table 
the prospect cards for their group were intro- 
duced and the first assignments made, each 
worker taking two or three. The next Sun- 
day evening they met and reported, took ad- 
ditional assignments, reassigned the cards 
which had proved failures. This continued for 
a number of weeks, each Sunday evening ser- 


vice seeing a number of these prospects unit- 
ing with the church. When the list was 
finished the second hundred members stood 
tc the credit of the campaign. 


The church began to wake up. Until now 
there had been no announcements, no urging 
or pleading. Merely the securing of the 
prospect list and the quiet, week after week, 
efforts. But 200 additions, even in a great 
city church, challenge more than perfunctory 
praise. Something was happening in First 
Church, Gary. ; 

The list of young workers were. winnowed, 
Gideon fashion. Those who wished to quit 
now dropped out of the work. The really 
vital workers were ready to go on. Addi- 
tions were made to the ranks from the Sun- . 
day School teachers, chiefly. The church as- 
sumed the expense of the Sunday evening 
suppers, until now borne by the workers them- 
selves. Another great field in that inexhausti- 
ble harvest list was now thrown open to the 
reapers—that of the general Sunday School. 
The numbers incoming every Sunday evening 
increased. Interest heightened. The third 
hundred accessions was reached and passed. 
From time to time the working force was 
shaken down and new workers added. The 
officials of the church and other interested 
felks were drawn in. But the secret of con- 
tinuous reaping lay still with the list of 800. 
This was definite business. There was no 
uncertainty about it. Our Lord asked men 
to pray that reapers be sent into the harvest 
fields but never, apparently, authorized that 
prayer we prefer, that the fields be provided. 
This church had provided the field-the work- 
ers were not wanting. 


During all this period in which now more 
than 400 had been added to the church there 
had been nothing in the way of special re- 
vival services, only the usual Sunday services; 
those in the evening being made markedly . 
evangelistic and the occasion for the final and 
public commitment to Christ on the part of 
those interviewed by the workers. Now it 
was felt the time had come for the meetings. 

Two weeks were set apart just before Easter 
for the final campaign and a final goal of 100 
acessions further was set. Neighboring pastors 
were invited in to preach, on condition that 
they take prospect cards and the afternoon 
preceding their preaching they go into the 
field and work for individuals. On the final 
Sunday an everymember canvas for souls, in 
which more than 200 calls were made, featured 
the day. That Sunday the host won during 
these days were received into full member- 
ship in the church. One hundred and thirty- 
five flower girls in white, pinned white carna- 
tions on the candidates. Whole classes came 
as groups. Forty boys were baptized in one 
group. A total of 548 persons united with this 
church as the result of the campaign, one of 
the most signal evangelistic successes of the 
year in any American church. 

This simple card was used by the workers as 
they interviewed their prospects. 
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FIRST METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH, GARY, INDIANA. 
I acept Jesus Christ aS my per- 
sonal Saviour and purpose with his 
help to lead a Christian life. 


tal 


I desire to unite with this church 
and will present myself for member- 


be 


I wish to transfer my membership 
to this church. For letter write 


My name stands on 
record there as 


The basal principles of this great success are 
perfectly obvious; they are: (1) A definite 
working list of prospects carefully prepared 
with full information concerning each prospect, 
enabling the worker to whom the card is as- 


signed to deal intelligently with each situa- 
tion; (2) The systematic harvesting of each 
group by workers adapted by age and interest 
to those whom they sought to win. 


Some striking side facts developed by this 
campaign were these: Practically none came 
in the Sunday evening appeals but those who 
had been personally approached by the work- 
ers previously. Even with the cumulative ef- 
fect of such a movement as this the number 
who could be drawn out of the ordinary con- 
gregation without previous and personal pres- 
entation was practically nil. Another, and 
rather amusing discovery was this: that most 
of the 78 discards, over and above the num- 
ber received, those who promised to come 
and never did, were folks won during the two 
weeks the ministers were on the job. This 
isn’t a reflection upon the ministers. It only 
points the fact that personal association has 
much to do with the effectiveness of such 
methods. A stranger can never be as suc- 
cessful as one known to the man or woman 
approached and with whom, after the winning, 
there is possibility of friendship and associa- 
tion. 


Parables Of Safed The Sage 
The Man Who Paid the Church Debt 


There was a certain Church and it had a 
Debt of Four Thousand Shekels. And the 
Minister spake unto his Congregation upon 
a Sunday when he had a Full House, and he 
said: ‘ 

Brethren, this Debt is a Burden. It might 
be paid if Twenty Men would give each of 
them a Hundred Shekels and other twenty 
Fifty Sheckels and the rest every man accord- 
ing to his several ability. 


Then up rose John Perry, and said, I will 
be one of Twenty Men to give an Hundred 
Shekels. 

Now every one knew John Perry that he 
was a Poor Man, and of No Great Ability, 
but of Good and Honest Heart. And they 
were Deeply Moved by his Generosity. And 
Nineteen other men came across with an 
Hundred Shekels each, and other twenty at 
Fifty Shekels per, and the rest each accord- 
ing to his ability or what he pretended was 
his ability, and within a week the money was 
all pledged, to be paid Spot Cash on the 
next Sabbath Day. 


And on that day John Perry called at the 
Parsonage and handed the Minister his con- 
tribution. And after he had gone, the min- 
ister looked, and behold, it was Five Shekels. 


And the Minister called unto him the Nine- 
teen men, and be said, Our dear friend John 
Perry hath misunderstood. When he prom- 
ised to be one of the twenty to give an Hun- 
dred, he meant to give the twentieth part of an 
hundred. 


And the nineteen men roared with laughter. 
And they said, Tell it not in Gath. Be- 
hold, it inspired us to come across, and that 
is well. Now then, let us pay each of us 
Five Shekels more and make up the share 
ot John Perry, and we will tell no man. 


And they had a Great Banquet that they 
might make merry over the Burning of the 
Mortgage, and they set John Perry on high; 
and he smiled and was happy. And they 
called on him for a Speech. 


And John Perry said, It is not my doings, 
but it is of the Lord; and I am humbly 
thankful. And now, behold, the Church need- 
eth a New Furnace, and the walls need to 
be redecorated, and the Minister should have 
a larger Salary. Let us raise Four Thou- 
sand Shekels more, and I will start it with 
the Same Sum that I gave before. 


And the Nineteen Men whispered one to 
another, and said, Art thou game? And they 
answered. We are no Quitters. We stay in 
the game and play it like Little Men. 

And behold, they raised Four Thousand 
Shekels more. 

And the Church took on New Life, and 


was happy and prosperous from that, day 
forward. 


And the Nineteen men and the minister 
bound themselves with a Great Oath that 
they would never tell this little joke. , 

But this is a True Story; and it showeth 
how it sometimes cometh to pass that Very 
Humble Instruments are chosen for the be- 
ginning of Great Tasks. And I would there 
were many Churches and some other Insti- 
tutions with men as unworldly and as gen- 
erous as John Perry. 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot asserts that the May- 
flower Pilgrims were “very ordinary village 
people,” illiterate and essentially plebeian. 

[Isn’t it wonderful that such a people with 
faith in God as their greatest support should 
found a nation and that that nation should 
have Boston in it?—Ed.] 
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Swat the Filthy Films 


“Filth, Vulgarity and Unspeakable Rottenness 
in the Movies.” 


Rey. Geo. B. Gilbert, the “Pastoral Parson” 
in the Rural New Yorker, that greatest of 
farm papers, tells how he cleaned up the 
movies in his place: 


The Moyies.—The Parson happened down to 
one of his village missions some time ago on 
a Saturday night and saw the movie house 
was aglow with electric lights. The day of 
the movies had been changed from Friday to 
Saturday. “I will go to the movies,” said the 
Parson to himself, “and see what they are 
like here.” So after supper he went to the 
hall. Some of the church people were there, 
and practically all of the children. It was 
astonishing what young children were there. 
Of course all the boys in town were right there 
—right up on the front seats. The entertain- 
ment was to be in two parts, the latter be- 
ing of a more comic nature. 


The Picture.—The first reel had to do with 
high life in New York City. Whoever got it 
up certainly did the job well, for as a vivid 
and never-to-be-forgotten lesson in the filth 
and vulgarity and unspeakable rottenness of 
high life it was certainly a masterpiece. There 
sat our Sunday School children drinking this 
all in with open eyes—and mouths. To make 
the instruction complete the last reel took to 
the filth and crime of the lower or underworld, 
as it is called. This was the back room or 
dive of a New York saloon where the easily 
led and innocent country girl had quickly 
landed. This bar-room, dive, drunken dance 
and brawl betweer haif-naked girls and sailor 
beys was the good-night lullaby for our Sun- 
day School children to go home and go to 
bed on. 


A Cure.—Could such a thing in our smal) 
villages be stopped? The Parson thinks it 
could, and very quickly and simply. There 
are many fathers and mothers who do not go 
to these things. There is also a well to-do 
property holding class that go off to the big 
towns where they go out for an evening in 
their cars. Quite a few of this latter class, 
especially the women, attend church. Before 
the sermon the Parson most always talks about 
current events and matters that have happened 
since last he was there. The next morning 
before the sermon, he told them of his visit 
to the movies, and also just what he saw, “as 
far as the sanctity of the place, common de- 
cency and the law would allow. He assured 
them that a similar report of the previous 
evening’s movies might be expected every 
Sunday morning. He was true to his word. 
Now it happened in this particular town, and 
the Parson believes there are mighty few 
towns in which it wouldn’t happen, the char- 
acter of those movies took on a wonderful 
change for the better. Of course the Parson 
reports the good ones just the same as the 
others. 


SWAT THE FILTHY FILM. 
Chas, J. Kloss, Plymouth Church, Oakland, Cal. 

The “Swat-the-fly” propaganda brought 
splendid results in all parts of the country. 
The crusade showing the filthy habits of the 
ordinary fly and its disease-spreading abili- 
ties. A vigorous war of extermination has re- 
sulted to the general good of humankind. 

The filthy film instilling its subtle poison 
of false standards and basest lures of sex, de- 
bauching the imagination and fouling the soul, 
MUST GO! All over the country agitation 
and protest has arisen on account of the 
license of film producers who show little al- 
legiance for America’s ideals. Already in 
thirty-three states laws are contemplated de- 
manding a more rigorous censorship. In many 
cities also local boards of censors have heen 
created to see that mental sewage and carrion 
morals are not given to our children. This 
past week a playhouse in Oakland sent out 
postals inviting our mothers and daughters to 
seen an uplifting and wholesome drama? No 
—a case of seduction, the kind of thing that 
fires a mob to hang human beasts or a 
righteous judge to give a sentence of from 
ten to fifty years. In another playhouse this 
week there was a comedy given, so coarse, 
suggestive and vulgar as to arouse protest 
on the part of indignant patrons, 

There are two ways to meet the situation, 
and both effective: 


1. Call up by phone or write a letter to the 
manager of the theater when an offensive play 
is given, voicing protest. 

2. Write a note of endorsement and com- 
mendation for anything that is decent and 
worth while. 

As a father and mother your standards are 
formed and you are more or less immune, but 
your boy and girl are not. Their standards 
are forming now. What will you do to make 
available for them entertainment and amuse- 
ment that is clean and uplifting, that appeals 
to their courage, self-respect and love of fine 
ideals? 


INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY. 


In the section of its report dealing with so- 
cial problems the Lambeth Conference of 1920 
declared: 

“Wwe do not for a moment deny that the 
primary business of the church is to deal 
with the individual. Personal relationship with 
God in Christ is vital religion, and without 
personal conversion our labor will be vain. 
But we want the conversion to be real and 
complete. The converted life is Christ-center- 
ed, not self-centered; it means the acceptance 
of Christ as King. And if he is King any- 
where, he must be King everywhere. He can- 
not be excluded from politics, or industry, 
or from any of our social relationships.” 


REFLECTIVELY. 
“You’d better marry me. 


are scarce.” 
“I suppose I could offer that as an explana- 


tion,” said the girl reflectively. 


Eligible men 
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ime 4 
The Hiking Parson — | | 


The first time I met the Hiking Parson was 
cone hot August day. He was walking the 
railroad from one resort town to another, in 
Michigan. As I crossed the track, I saw him 
coming down the track, as if he were Number 
Hight, pulling in a little late. His white hair 
was flying and his hat was in his hand. That 
evening we chanced to meet at dinner. My 
curiosity was aroused. 

“T think I saw you this afternoon,” I be-~- 
gan, “as you were walking the railroad.” “O 
yes, I had been to the village on some errands, 


and thought I would walk back.”  “That’s 
quite a walk, isn’t it?” “O fairly so, about 
nine miles by the track.” “Do you walk 
much?” “Well, yes and no. I walk a good 


deal more than most people, and I don’t walk 
- nearly as much as I’d like to. Don’t have time. 
About fifteen miles every day would be my 
size, if I could get it in. But with reading and 
sermon preparation, calling and parish ad- 
ministration, I do well to get in average of 
five miles.” 

To record our conversation that night and 
succeeding days about the gentle art of hik- 
ing would require a long article. But the sum 
of it was, that I had met an extremely in- 
teresting human. He was fifty-eight, and 
been constantly in the pastorate for twenty- 
six years. Ill health, he said, had driven him 
to resignation, drugs or exercise, and he chose 
the last. He had overcome autointoxication, 
despondency, and premature decay, to say 
nothing of rheumatism. After he had gotten 
into the habit of hiking he became, he said, 
greatly taken up with the records of famous 
walkers. For instance, there was Mensen 
lirnst, a Norwegian, who traveled on foot 2,060 
miles, from Munich to southern Greece in 
twenty-four days, an average of eighty-six miles 
a day. Probably he would be classed as a 
runner, however, more than as a _ walker. 
Then there was the Reverend S. Swann, an 
Englishman, who beat the record of Lieutenant 
Miller, a Dane, in successive half miles of 
walking, running, paddling, swimming and 
bicycling. 


“The real fun of walking,” said the Hiking - 


Parson, “is to take some objective, say a 
town, and make for it. Perhaps it is a dozen 
or twenty miles away. When you get there 
you will be nearer to nature’s heart than when 
you started, and. you will have an appetite 
that will make anything taste as food for the 
gods. Digestion will be as the digestion of a 
troglodyte. A few days ago I arrived about 
noon in a resort town, inhabited largely by 
millionaires and others of that species. I did 
not go to the hotel, however, or the Idyllwilde 
Tea Room. I was covered with dust and mud, 
and prokably they would not have wanted me. 
And I know I didn’t want them. I went toa 
restaurant where there was a counter, and in 
front of the counter some stools. As I ate my 
hamburg steak and drank coffee that would 
float bullets, I found that on one side of me 
was an Indian and on the other side was, as 
I judged, a farmer. He was something pretty 
strong, anyway, because he drank three cups 


of that coffee and consumed two quarters of 
pie, on top of a pyramid of meat and potatoes. | 
Behind us there were card tables, and I suspect | 
the players were gambling. They were using 
words that I frequently use in sermons, but. 
they were putting them together in ways that. 
I never do. 

“Hiking, he said, the next time we met, “Is_ 
a homiletic mine. Nothing beats it, for the 
real contagion of life. You are not whisked 
along on six cylinders that some one else in- 
vented. You progress on your own good feet. 
You work your passage. You learn to observe. 
You remember Ruskin said, that for every 
thousand men who can think, there is only 
one who can see. No more homiletic her- 
barium specimens. You get an appetite for 
facts, for ‘local colar.’ Take these old cross- 
ing watchmen. Some of them are mines of wit 
and wisdom. These men literally live in a 
house by the side of the road, and they know 
folks. It’s worth while to talk with them. 
One day I asked one of these gentlemen where 
I could get a good meal. ‘Waal, said he, 
‘There’s a hotel yender, and down the street’s 
a rest’runt. Either of ’em will serve ye.’ 
Then he added, ‘Whichever place ye go, I 
reckon ye’ll wish ye’d gone sommers else.’ 
Which applies to a good deal of modern life.” 


“Walking develops a love of nature,” the 
Hiking Parson was saying, one day. “It be- 
comes easy to learn a lot of new birds, and 
to recognize their songs. When you refer to 
a bird in a sermon, or to any bit of nature, 
and you do so with a touch of real Knowledge, 
a touch of authority, it is much more realistic 
to the hearer. I will never forget something 
I saw last winter. It was December, and a 
drearier day never happened. Rain, rain, 
with never a let up, and almost as dark as 
twilight. It was Saturday, and as a bracer 
for Sunday’s work I started out for a few 
miles. Going through the woods there was no 
sound except the steady drip of water from 
the branches, and the crunching of wet grass 
under my feet. When I struck the road tie 
yellow clay mud was ankle deep. Presently 
a flock of juncos flew up. They hopped and 
flew from tree to tree, as happy as happy 
could be, chirruping as they went. It was 
one of the best lessons in cheerfulness I ever 


had. I’ve thought of the juncos a thousand 
times since.” 


I asked him if he. walked the railroads much. 
He said he did. Had to, on account of the au- 
tomobile traffic, and the terrific dust they kept 
stirred up.. Danger? No, locomotives were 
less to be feared than Fords. 


Before we parted, the Hiking Parson made 
some remarks about prayer. He said that hik- 
ing was a friend to prayer. He did his best 
praying in the open. There were no distrac- 
tions. No clanging telephone, no callers. And 
there was much to suggest prayer; the good- 
ness of God, in nature; the calm sky above, the 
solid earth beneath. A tree will sometimes 
suggest an entire sermon, text, outline, lastly 
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What Ten Pastors Did For Christ 


In February The Expositor Printed a Letter From a Correspondent 
in Pennsylvania, Asking for Personal Experience 
Upon the Following Topics 


1. How I secured family worship in the 
homes of my members. 
: 2. What did I make my (Pastor’s) purpose 
in the calis I made on members? 
3. What IT said and was said when I led an 
indifferent person to accept Christ. 
4, How I held the interest of the new mem- 
bers of the church, 
-_ 5 What I did (except Jr. sermon) to pre- 
vent the Church School and the Y. P. S. C. BE. 


members from leaving after those services, 


and not attending the chureh worship. 
_ 6 What I did to imerease the number of 
persons to engage in publie prayer. 

The editor of The Expositor passed this on 
to his readers and offered a first prize of $3 
and a second one of a $1.50 book for the best 
answers on each subject. 

Awards. 
I. Rev. H. E. Harwood, Junction City, O. 
(No second prize). 
> II. Rev. Richard H. K. Gill, Chase, Md. 
2. Rev. H. BE. Harwood, Junction City, O. 

IiI. Rev. A. H. Saunders, Forest Park, Ill. 

2. Rev. Lehr A. McCord, Wheeling, W. Va. 

IV. Rev. Charles F. Hutslar, Palo Alto, Cal. 

2. Rev. Richard H. K. Gill, Chase, Md. 

V. Rev. R. T. Smith, Herculaneum, Mo. 

2. Rev. Donald M. Grant, Storm Lake, Ia. 
Rey. W. W. Sprouse, Staunton, Va. 
2. Rev. Samuel M. Le Page, Holliston, 


Mass. 


* * 


* 
I 
How I Secured Family Worship in the Homes 
of My Members. 

_ My experience in ministerial work has prov- 
en to me that one of the best ways to secure 
family worship in the homes of my people is 
to show through argument the personal re- 
sponsibility of parenthood and the value by 
“way of influence and example of devoting 
a special time each day to Divine worship. 

In sermons on prayer, we stress especially 
family prayer, bringing before the people the 
‘fact that becoming heads of families involves 
many duties toward that family: provision for 

temporal need, as food and clothing; pro- 
‘tection, homes to shelter them in; a good 
education and equipment for life’s work, every- 
thing needful for growth and development. 
But, is that all? Nay, verily, it is but the least 
of the essential things of life. Spiritual food 
and clothing, early foundation for a clean 
‘Christian life are the paramount duties de- 
‘volving upon parents. Where and when can 
that be better obtained than in childhood, 
around the family altar in that sacred insti- 
tution, the home? Who is, or should be, better 
able to direct their young lives and ambitions 
than father and mother? The sacred influence 
of the family altar will sweeten the whole 
day, will draw the parents and children closer 
together, will develop a sense of need of 
Divine leadership for the parents in modeling 


and fashioning the lives into their 
trust. . 

I know of no better way to secure family 
worship in homes where the family altar is 
not already erected than to appeal to, their 
love and develop if possible a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility. 

Rev. H. EK. Harwood, 


Pastor U. B. Church. 
x ® 


given 


* 


Ii—1 
My Purpose in Calling, 

I am an ambassador of Christ in the com- 
munity, whether in the pulpit or in the people’s 
homes. As the physician goes into the homes 
to study and treat the needs of each particular 
ease, I go as the representative of Him who 
heals the soul, to study that soul, and minister 
to its needs. Here are a few examples of 
concrete cases: ; 

(a) A new family moved in. I called to 
make their acquaintance, and invite them to 
church. 

(b) A tubercular man while visiting a 
friend, became ill. I went at once to see if 
the way was clear ahead. I found him re- 
signed to his fate and his hope bright.. In 
conversation and prayer, I tried to cheer him 
and magnify that hope. 

(c) A “shut-in” sitting in her wheel chair. 
I go frequently to carry a little sunshine, and 
catch the inspiration of her firm faith, and 
glowing hope. 

(d) A Christian mother is sick, and becomes 
despondent. 
to get well, and scatter her gloom with the 
cheer and sunshine of hope. 

(e) A lonely widow whose husband I 
buried recently. I drop in to cheer her. 


(f) An only daughter recently joined the 
church. I went to urge the parents to join 
with her. I have not landed them, but they 


attend church, and I will go again to push the 
ease further. ; 

(gz) A mother is heartbroken because her 
boy has gone wrong. I went to share her 
grief, and assure her that I was praying for 
her boy. 

(h) A young man is dying unsaved, and 
brother sends a hurry call. I sped my Ford 
and was by his side in ten minutes. I kept 
on the job until I had him praying for him- 
self, and until he was satisfied God had an- 
swered his prayers. 

(i) A young couple’s only baby was taken 
ill and died before morning. I was there be- 
fore nine, to share their grief. 

(j) An aged saint told me she could never 
die happy until she saw her only daughter in 
the church. I went frequently with that one 
purpose and prayer. Three days before she 
died, the daughter accepted Christ, and took 
the vows of church membership by her mother’s 
bedside. 

In every visit I want to get closer to my 
people. I must win their sympathy and prayers, 
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I go to try to inspire the will ~ 


if I am to avail anything in the community. 
My prime object among believers is to en- 
courage them. Among unbelievers, to win 
them. All things to all men in order to win 
some. 

Richard H. K. Gill. 


Pastor Methodist Episcopal Church, Chase, Md. 
eek ek 
II—2 
What I Made My Purpose in Pastoral Calls. 
in every church there are at least three 
classes or kinds of members. A call is made 
first for a social hour, possibly, but should 
tend toward something more. 


Some members expect the pastor to stir 
them up, keep them posted on church news. 
They are always pleased to have the pastor 
call. They are the back-bone of the society. 
They want the minister to have a good home, 
good salary, and everything to make life pleas- 
ant. Encourage them by your presence, coun- 
sel, prayer, and ask them for advice in mat- 
ters of church life. 


The next class of members are interested to 

a certain extent. If everything is favorable 
they will attend services. and take an active 
part. Perhaps you can depend on them, and 
maybe you can’t. It all depends on their 
feelings. But this class demands attention. 
They need encouragement and instruction, 
- prayer and advice. If possible get them to 
see that the church cannot depend on feelings 
alone. Many of these people may be con- 
vinced that the haphazard way of doing can- 
not possibly succeed, for all members must 
work together. 

Then the third class is so unconcerned it is 
a problem what to do or to say to reach them. 

When everything is up on the mountain, all 
excitement, church full, good sermons, they 
come. It makes no particular difference which 
way the church goes, up or down, most of the 
time they don’t know nor care when ser- 
vices are. 

What will, or should, the pastor do? Well 
about all he can do is just visit them and 
watch for an opportunity to say something to 
awaken them. 

At first just make yourself interested in 
their work. Go with them over the farm or 
in the office. Congratulate them on their suc- 
cess. Perhaps before you know it, some time 
you will see them in church. Why? Because 

_ you visited them just like any other person. 

Then a small class is always on the opposite 

side; do what you like, plan as you may. Can’t 
do much themselves, but make continued re- 
marks about what others do or do not do. My 
advice, from several years’ experience, is to 
let them alone and save your breath, temper, 
and time. 
Rey. H. EH. Harwood, 
Pastor United Brethren Church. 
+ kk 


IiI—1 
What Was Said. 

A young married couple, in whom I felt a 
special interest, had never accepted Christ as 
a personal Saviour. I was led to pray espe- 
cially for them, and feeling I was not as much 
in earnest as I should be, I prayed that God 


> 


would help me to realize what it is for a soul 
to be lost, and what to be saved. In answer to 
that prayer, a feeling came over me such as 
I had not had before. This young couple in- 
vited me to tea. When I arrived I received 
a very hearty welcome, and was asked into 
the dining room, which the snowy linen, the 
glistening silverware, the table laden with 
good things, and their smiling, happy faces 
made ideal. I had hardly seated myself when 
the thought rushed into my head, this. splen- 
did couple is unsaved; if anything should hap- 
pen to them they would be forever lost, and 
the awfulness of it seemed appalling to me. 
I was asked to return thanks. My feeling be- 
came overwhelming. I tried to ask the bless- 
ing but broke down in tears. I then told them 
of my praying for them, and myself, that I 
might be truly in earnest. I suggested that in- 
stead of eating, we bow in prayer, and they 
surrender themselves to Christ; which they did, 
and received the assurance then and there 
that they had passed from death to life. The 
next Sabbath I received them into the church, 
in which they both became active, earnest 
workers. 


2. I had called several times and invited 
the father and husband of a family to church, 
but without avail. His children were in my 
Sunday School. He was a prominent, pros- 
perous Chicago business man, was helping to 
support the church financially but never attend- 
ed services. I had been praying for him. 
One Sunday afternoon I felt led to call on 
him. I found the entire family at home. I 
was cordially received, had a pleasant time 
for ten or fifteen minutes. I then asked him 
if I could see him alone for a few minutes, 
as I had some important business to talk over 
with him. He invited me to go into another 
room with him. As soon as we were seated, 
I told him the purpose of my visit was to try 
and get him to decide to be a Christian. I 
told the advantages of being a Christian; that 
for his own sake, the sake of his family, and 
the good he could do, he ought to accept 
Christ as his Saviour; I urged him to come 
to church that night, told him I would ex- 
pect him, and should look for him to make 
a public decision. I said if he had no ob- 
jections I should like to have prayer with him 
before leaving. He expressed a wish that I 
would. That evening, to my delight, I saw 
him come into church with a determined look 
on his face, and at the close of the sermon 
he walked to the altar, surrendered to Christ 
and joined the church. His entire family 
came in a very short time, and all became 
active in church work. 


3. Our church was without a parsonage. 
I rented an apartment from a prominent law- 
yer, whom I found was not a member of 
any church, or attending any church. My 
wife and I made him a special subject of 
prayer. Rent days, when he called for the 
rent, he was invited to come to church, 
but never came. One day I felt I ought to 
call at his office in the Loop and talk with 
him about the Christian life. It was not an 
easy thing to do, but I called. My card was 
taken into the inner office; I had a pleasant 
greeting, and after passing the time of day, I 
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told him my purpose in calling and that if 
he was not busy and had no objections, I 
would like to talk to him about the claims 
of Christianity on the individual. He made 
no objections so we had a heart-to-heart talk 
for about fifteen minutes. Before leaving I 
got him to promise he would think over the 
subject. I urged him to be at the church the 
next Sabbath, and make a complete surrender 
to Christ. The next Sabbath he and his wife 
were at church; both took their stand for 
Christ and united with the church. Now when 
that man is at home he is at church every 
Sabbath, and Wednesday nights at prayer 
meeting taking part in the services. 

A. E. Saunders, D.D., 
Pastor Community Methodist Episcopal Church, 

Forest Park, Illinois. 

x * * 

IiI—2 
What I Said and Was Said When I Led an 

Indifferent Person to Accept Christ. 


A young man married one of the girls in my 
congregation. His wife had been quite a faith- 
ful worker and her family, of whom there 
were several, never missed any service, except 
for sickness or other good excuse. 


Immediately after the marriage, Harry must 
come into church right away, but Harry had 
been out of church and Sunday School for so 
many years that he didn’t care much about it. 
He had never been baptized and had just 
gone to Sunday School as a boy because some 
one wanted him to go. 


After about a year of his acquaintance, in 
which I had casually let him understand that 
the thing he ought to do was to accept Christ 
and come into the church, I spent an evening 
in his home. When we got down to business 
and talked religion some strange things were 
brought about. 

For instance, the subject of evangelists came 
up, in view of an approaching campaign loca}- 
ly, in which our church was not participating. 
He talked in favor of them, but at the same 
time we knew he had attended such meetings 
and had not been disturbed at all in his lack 
of relationship with Christ. 

The point where I finally. reached contact 
came with a strange question, in which he 
asked me straight out: “If I should tell you 
tonight that I cannot see any reason for com- 
ing into your church, would you say that I 
was headed for hell?” ‘No,’ was my first 
answer, qualified with further statements con- 
cerning the fact that there is only one sin 
for which man can be said to have headed for 
hell in this life, and that is the sin against the 
Holy Spirit, which does not become a reality 
until the last breath of life has gone, but op- 
portunity is continually given through life 
to come and accept Christ and be saved. 

That was the turning point, for he told me 
that some people who had talked with him 
concerning his acceptance of Christ had lost 
their heads when he showed a slowness of 
acceptance, and told him that he was going 
straight to perdition. [ E 

Hope is the greatest thing in the Christian 
religion and it needs to be held out to the 
indifferent as well as the active. 

The other point that brought closer con- 


tact was an assurance that although I was 
the pastor of the church I was talking to him 
earnestly not because of my official position 
but because as a man I had a feeling of 
love for him and a longing that he should 
accept Christ and enjoy the privilege of fel- 
lowship with him in his church. 


Personality counts about 99 per cent in 
bringing men and women to Christ, and offi- 
ciousness about one or less. 


This man did not accept my invitation that 
night but told me that he would let me know 
when he was ready. About five months later, 
the telephone rang at about eight o’clock 
one Sunday morning and someone asked me, 
“Do you want to receive a couple of mem- 
bers this morning?’ I said “Sure,” and then 
asked who they were. This man and his in- 
fant daughter were baptized at the morning 
service. I rejoiced. 

Rev. Lehr A. McCord, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Iy—1 
“Method of Holding the Young People.” 


The most effective method I have found for 
inducing the young people to remain for the 
preaching service, and for holding their atten- 
tion during such service is by putting a chal- 
lenge to them in the following manner: I quote 
the Scriptures in my sermon without giving 
chapter and verse. They are to write everyone 
which they can catch, and then afterward 
look up the chapter and verse. I give a prize 
to the one who can present to me the great- 
est number per month. Also I request them 
to tell me which illustration appeals to them 
the most, and why. 

In all of my ministry I have given special 
attention to the interests of my young peo- 
ple, and I have found no method thus far 
which is productive of so splendid results as 
the above. It has given many of them a 
knowledge of the Scriptures by their own 
searching which they could not have other- 
wise secured. I organized a Christian Fra- 
ternity in Stanford University that has proved 
a most potent force in conserving the spiritual 
life and interests of the Christian Church stu- 
dents who come to the university, and other 
Christian students who desire and prove them- 
selves worthy to enter its relationship. I 
saw in this great school many promising 
young men and women, who either got lost in 
the mass, or were drawn into an environment 
which was not conducive to the best in spirit- 
ual growth. Thus the “Order.” It has rallied 
more young people to our local cause than we 
have ever been able to reach at any time in 
the history of the Christian Church in Palo 
Alto. We have every virtue of the average 
college fraternity without its worldly aspect. 
In connection with such virtues and attrac- 
tions, the members of our order take the 
highest vow of Christian service and loyalty. 
National officers have been elected with the 
purpose of extending the organization to every 
great center of learning where our Christian 
Church students attend. 

Charles F. Hutslar, 
Pastor Memorial Christian Church, Palo Alto, 
California. 
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1vV—2 
How I Hold the Children. 

I have served ten country circuits, forty 
congregations in all. In thirty-nine of the forty 
I have had 80 per cent of the Sunday School, 
and practically all the Epworth League stay 
for preaching. Fully 90 per cent of the con- 
verts of my ministry were under twenty-five. 

A brief, simple opening service and I am 
preaching within fiftten minutes. I must tell 
them my message before they tire. My sermon 
is brief and simple, framed and illustrated so 
as to interest the young if possible. We court 
the love of the young, I am a boy among boys, 
and my wife a girl among girls. We have 
them around us as much as possible. If they 
love me, and my message interests them, they 
will hear me. And men are but children of 
larger growth. 

I have not taken a class in the school, save 
in two cases, where no one else wanted a class 
of lively boys, just real boys who had been 
improperly handled. The one, a class of nine 
boys who seemed to have.no further object in 
coming than to torment the superintendent and 
pastor. They had practically broken up meet- 
ings for my predecessor. I took them, I studied 
them, saw them at work and at play, went to 
their picnic. They loved me, and listened to 
me preach, and in six months all nine came 
to the altar and were converted, the worst boy 
leading off. The other case I treated similarly 
and saw most of them converted. 

Occasionally I combine the two services, 
preaching immediately at the close of the 
lesson study. This is always the plan for 
Decision Day. I am doing this more each year, 
especially in the hot weather. My total school 
enrollment this year is less than three hun- 
dred, including a good cradle roll. Forty-four 
children have knelt at the altar and given 
their lives to Jesus in the last six months, 
all in the ’teen age. Two things are essential, 
I must have something that interests them, 
and catch them before they tire. (Bold face 
ours.—Ed. Exp.) 

The one case in which none of this worked 
was an afternoon appointment. The children 
all left at the close of Sunday School, unless 
I combined the services, and I could not play 
that often. But at all risks, I must reach these 
fine young folks to replenish the rapidly dim- 
inishing ranks of the membership. I found 
that they wanted night service. They would 
all stay to preaching after League. I gave it to 
them. The old folks were cross at the inno- 
vation, but twenty-nine young converts were 
brought in. Then all saw the wisdom of the 
change. f 

Richard H. K. Gill, 
Pastor of Chase Circuit M. E. Church, Chase, 
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y—1 
How We Gained Church Attendance. 

Last September I was appointed pastor of 
this church, a station with 200 members. On 
the first Sunday we had an exodus between 
Sunday School and preaching service which 
seemed to be the custom here. I put on a 
combined 90-minute service, which has solved 
our problem and has doubled the attendance 
at the morning service. The idea is of a train 


running on a time-table. We call it the “Crowe 
Special Train Service.” Mr. Crowe is our S. Ss. 
superintendent. Here is the “Train Time- 
Table,” as printed in our local paper( with 
explanations in parenthesis): 

All Aboard—90-Minute Ride on Crowe’s Spe- 
cial. Leaves Methodist Church Every Sunday 
at 9:45 a. m. 

Lv. 9:45 Crowe Station (M. E. Church). 

:51 Song Town (Two songs). 

Bowed Heads (Prayer). 
Happyville (Song). 
Know-it-Center (Read §S. S. lesson). 
Study Hollow (In S. S. classes). 


10:25 Keep Step Grove (March back to places 
in S. S. room). 
10:29 Busy City (Secy’s. report). 


Church Junction—Change to Gospel Limited 

(Preaching Service). 

Worship Park (Hymn). 

Belief Center (Apostle’s Creed). 
Reverentville (Prayer). 

Joy Street Station (Hymn). 

Worship Mills (Responsive Scripture 

Reading). 

Eventville (Announcements). 

Support Cross-Roads (Offering). 
Truth Station (Sermon). 

Harmony City (Hymn). 

11:15 M. EH. Terminal (Benediction). 3 

We used the local paper for other news 
items, as follows: 

Railroad to Add Another Coach. 

On account of the phenomenal growth in 
members of the passengers who are enjoy- 
ing the Sunday excursion on Crowe’s Special, 
the management has decided to add another 
coach to this already popular limited special. 
The patronage of this Gospel Railroad has 
grown since October from 66 to 107 passengers, 
and the management finds it necessary to add 
to the train crew. Mr. Crowe, the superin- 
tendent is on the lookout for experienced Sun- 
day School teachers and for those who would 
like to learn this vocation. All applications 
should be made to him or Mr. Herod, the assist- 
ant superintendent. Mr. Crowe tells us that 
the goal of the directors is not less than 150 
passengers on the Crowe Special by next Easter 
Sunday. 

The mayor of the town came to the aid of 
another phase of the plan by putting the fol- 


10:31 
10:32 
O35 
10:37 
1:309 


10:40 
10:43 
ea ey 
11:14 


lowing “proclamation’ in the Herculaneum 
Times: 3 
Proclamation to the Citizens of Hercu- 
laneum, 


Whereas, it has been brought to our atten- 
tion from reliable sources that the Methodist 
Sunday Schools of Festus and DeSoto, have 
taken action to engage the Methodist Sunday 
School of Herculaneum in an attendance con- 
test; and whereas, it would reflect on our good 
name, reputation and business standing for us 
as citizens to take no interest in this contest, 
and thereby permit the aforesaid villages of 
Festus and DeSoto to obtain a greater number 
of scholars in their respective Sunday Schools; 
and whereas, it is absolute folly for us to try 
to raise our future citizens without some re- 
ligious and moral principles; and whereas, the 
churches of Herculaneum are actively engaged 


in supplying our youth with religious instruc- 
ion: 
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Therefore, it becomes our duty as citizens 
to back up the work that the several churches 
in Herculaneum are doing, with our means 
and presence, and particularly to engage in 
the aforesaid contest. 


Therefore, as mayor of the city of Hercu- 
laneum, I do hereby, through the powers in- 
vested in me, as mayor of the aforesaid com- 
monwealth, proclaim and advertise the fact 
of the above-mentioned contest, and call upon 
the citizens of Herculaneum to govern them- 
selves accordingly. Given under my hand 
and seal, the seventeenth day of January, 1921. 
Rihard Francis, mayor. 


As you see from the clippings, I am con- 

stantly using our local paper. 
R. T. Smith, 
Pastor of Methodist Episcopal Church Hercu- 
laneum, Mo. 
* * * 
yV—2 : 
Hew I Gained Attendance at Church Among 
the Young Folks. 

In the promotion of spirituality among the 
young folks I have found the ‘Go-to-Church” 
band a most helpful agency. On Rally Sun- 
day I call for all the girls and boys who 
wish to become members. This year we have 
between fifty and sixty. We expect all to at- 
tend the morning service. One of the two 
older boys punches the attendance cards. Dur- 
ing the course of the year we have frequenv 
social gatherings, in which we play games, 
tell stories, eat fruit, pop corn, etc. Once 
each month I have a regular children’s ser- 
mon, not a “five minute’ sermon before the 
regular sermon, but a twenty to twenty-five 
minute sermon for the children. The children 
are expected to make memoranda of text, and 
sermon subject. Just now I am giving them 
a@ series of sermons, each one beginning with 
a certain letter of the alphabet. This subject 
is usually not more than one word. Sometimes 
I ask the children to suggest the word, giving 
them the letter for that day. Leading up to 
the Easter time we always have a Catechetical 
class for at least six weeks, in which I give 
careful instruction as to the meaning of be- 
ing a Christian, what is involved in church 
membership, emphasizing as we proceed the 
fundamental doctrines of the Bible. Just now 
‘we are interesting the children in the music 
of the church—the Haster program will be 
given largely by choruses of children and 
young people. Following the close of our 
public schools we expect to organize a “Daily 
Vacation Bible School.” The social event of 
the year is our “Pastor’s Picnic,” held the 
first Saturday in June. The foregoing is in ad- 
dition to what we do in the Bible School and 
young people’s organizations. 

Donald M. Grant, 
Pastor Lakeside Presbyterian Church, Storm 
Lake, Iowa. 
* * * 


vI—1 
What I Did to Increase the Number of Per- 
sons to Engage in Public Prayer. 

1. We have two “cottage prayer meetings” 
weekly, of which our officers assume full 
charge. The men unwilling to lead in prayer 
are persuaded to read some Scripture for sev- 


eral meetings. This accustoms them to hear- 
ing their voices in public, and relieves their 
timidity. Next we ask them privately to un- 
dertake a little prayer, not long, nor formal, 
but if nothing more than “Lord, bless our 
meeting,” that will be a start, and the Lord 
will honor it, and.if they run out of any- 
thing to say, “Amen!” and quit. 

2.. When a young man joins our church we 
urge him to join the Christian Endeavor. He 
takes part in the weekly programs, reading 
or quoting something. This teaches him to 
express himself in a religious meeting. Next 
we ask him to make a short prayer, which 
he will most always do, and before long he is 
taking a full part. 

3. During our evangelistic meetings we 
held at the church previous to the service, 
four short prayer meetings for the men, wo- 
men, girls, and boys respectively. In all four 
voluntary sentence prayers are called for. 
Many boys from nine to twenty lead in prayer 
for the first time, same with the girls, and 
from all four classes a number fix the habit 
permanently, 5 

4. In our Young Men’s Organized Bible 
Class each meeting is opened with prayer. 
Those unwilling to lead at first are urged to 
make “just a short prayer for our class to- 
day,” and finally being induced to make the 
effort, that first halting prayer of a half- 
dozen words “breaks the ice,” and then it is 
easier to keep them at it. 

These four means have been most fruitful 
with us. We have elders and deacons in the 
church now who were led to active work 
through these means. 

W. W. Sprouse, 
Pastor Third Presbyterian Church, Staunton, 
Va. 


vVI—2 
Teaching the Young People to Pray. 

In the Epworth League meetings there was 
the usual difficulty. A goodly number attend- 
ed, but only a few took part in the meetings. 
The majority were listeners. Especially was 
this true when it came to the prayer ser- 
vice. Naturally here was a problem worthy 
of prayerful consideration. How can these 
young people be trained in the art of public 
prayer? How can they be induced to lay 
aside reserve and enter into the service of 
prayer. 

Then one day there came an idea. Whether 
it was a dream or whether it came suddenly 
from the realm of the subconscious, is not to 
be determined. But the idea came. It was 
this. Why not try a contest. A contest? Would 
not this be offering a reward for prayer? 
Would it not defeat the very idea of prayer? 
But people never pray publicly until a be- 
ginning has been made. Anything which will 
break down the reserve and cause these young 
folks to make a beginning will be a great 
boom to all. At any rate the suggestion is 
worth trying. 

The next Sunday evening at the close of 
the service, the members of the “League” 
were asked whether they would not enjoy en- 


(Continued on page 700) 
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THIS GIRL SMOKED AND ASSOCIATED 
WITH THE “BEST” PEOPLE. 


Rey. A. T. Nash, Morriston, Ontario. 


“But you have never smoked, have you?” 
she was asked. “Certainly I have. Why, all 
the girls do it,” was her quick reply. 

This is part of a conversation we had re- 
cently with an exceptionally attractive young 
woman of about twenty-one years of age. She 
is perhaps above the average in mentality 
and has a good education. She was reared 
in a not too strict Christian home; she learned 
the Catechism, and has been surrounded by 
ali the influences of the church, of which 
she is a member. She admits, however, that 
she is not a real Christian and that perhaps 
her greatest desire is to have a good time. 


Now, it will. be conceded that one of the 
greatest needs of this particular young woman 
is wholesome, helpful companionship. But has 
she got it? She volunteered the information 
that just a short time ago she attended a “very 
swell” reception at a well-known college in 
her home city. There were no “common” 
people at this gathering. Several hundred of 
the leading young people of this small city 
were there.. She had the pleasure of danc- 
ing with many of the young men of this select 
company and she said she knew that without 
exception every one of them had been drink- 
ing. 

In the course of the conversation reference 
was made to the smoking that is indulged in 
by many of the young people. “But you 
have never smoked, have you?” she was asked. 
“Certainly I have. Why, all the girls do it,” 
was her quick reply. “But the odor of the 
smoke would be detected on your clothes,” it 
was remarked. “What of that? There is no 
attempt to conceal it. Why, the cigarettes 
are passed around by the mothers themselves, 
who help their daughters entertain. “But 
this is too bad. You should be very careful 
in the selection of your associates.” ‘That 
is exactly what I do. They are the very hest 
in the city:” “But you should find your com- 
panions in the church.’ “I do: They are 
all connected with the church.” 

But let us take another view of this situa- 
tion. Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe” is a book 
that every boy delights to read. In fact 
everyone who has ever read it has found it 
intensely interesting. And yet every one rec- 
ognizes that the life depicted in this book is 
altogether abnormal. No one would recommend 
a boy or girl to live in isolation as Robinson 
Crusoe was forced to do. We are naturally 
social beings. We are made for each other. 
The law of gravitation must be recognized in 
the world of men as well as in the world of 
nature. it is just as natural for young people 
to get together as it is for an apple to fall to 
the ground. We cannot change this divine law, 
ae would we if we could; but we can control 
it. 

The indiscriminate association of young 
people is unwise. It is very apt to lead to 
regrets, heart aches, and sometimes even to 
remorse. Carefully selected, Christian asso- 
ciation of young people is greatly to be de- 
sired. It usually results in satisfaction, joy, 
and blessing. The factor, perhaps of the most 


importance in this connection, however, is not 
the hand-picked individuals of irreproachable 
character forming a given group, but the nat- 
ure of the organization under whose auspices 
the group assembles. Wise guidance and super- 
vision are most essential. 


The Sunday School, as it is constituted to- 
day, is not measuring up to its full duty and 
responsibility if it does not provide this guid- 
ance and supervision. With each department 
organized according to the present standard, 
and with each boys’, girls’, young people’s, and 
adults’ class organized and operated along pres- 
ent-day lines, the young people should be able 
to meet and enjoy. each other’s company 
under unquestionably wholesome and Chris- 
tian conditions. 


Life companionships and controlling ideals 
are generally formed as a result of social 
functions and public gatherings of one sort or 
another. - In the light of this fact, what is 
your Sunday School doing to meet the demand 
of the God-given social nature of your young 
people? 


CHURCH FRATERNAL ORDER. 


How can the church meet the cravings of 
its young men and also of its older men for 
secret fraternity interests? One pastor be- 
lieves he has found the answer in “The Order 
of the Yoke,” a secret fraternity which is or- 
ganized only in Protestant churches and which 
is organically related to the local church with 
which it may be affiliated. It is especially 
helpful in connection with men’s and young 
men’s Bible classes, as the fraternity lays 
emphasis upon Bible study and church atten- 
dance. The work covering the three degrees 
is based upon the life and teachings of our 
Lord and is of the very highest class, the two 
upper degrees being especially beautiful and 
impressive, many asserting that there is no 
order with superior secret work. While this 
work permits of very elaborate and beautiful 
exemplification, yet it is adaptable to churches 
with limited resources and equipment. Or- 
dained ministers are received through a modi- 
fied ceremony which does not require them 
to take the complete work where age or other 
circumstances might render it impractical. The 
pastor is ex-officio, a leading officer in the - 
lodge. All the teachings, principles and ideals 
of the order harmonize with the teachings and 
work of the church and directly supplement 
its work. Pastors interested may secure fur- 
ther information by writing Rev. F. D. Hop- 
kins, Oak Park, Ill., who will be pleased to 
give further information. Remember the 
stamped envelope, however. 


Buy Good Motion-Picture Projectors. 


Remember, when putting in motion-picture 
outfits, that your projection will be compared 
with the regular movie, whether or not it is 
given free or for a small sum. Therefore buy 
a projector that will stand this test. Among 
the less expensive outfits the Zenith seems 
to stand this test. You should give them an 
opportunity for demonstration when in the mar- 
ket. Write Fitzpatrick & McElroy, 203 South 
State St., Chicago, Ill, 
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METHODS OF CHURCH WORK 


E. A. KING 


This spring of 1921 has witnessed an unusual 
onslaught of criticism upon the Christian 
churches from within. Probably our readers 
are all familiar with Upton Sinclair’s “The 
Profits of Religion.” The new internal criti- 
cisms of the church are different and come 
from earnest men who believe in the church 
but who are terribly disturbed over the fact 
that it is lagging and not gripping the modern 
world as it should. The chief books and ar- 
ticles worth careful reading by every one of 
us are as follows: ‘Shall We Stand By the 
Church?” by Durant Drake, Professor of Phil- 
osophy at Vassar College (Macmillan, N. Y., 
$2.00); “Can the Church Survive in the Chang- 
ing Order?” by Albert P. Fitch, Professor of 
the History of Religion in Amherst College 
(Macmillan); “Ought I to Leave the Church?” 
by an American business man (Harper’s maga- 
zine for February, 1921); “Religion and Busi- 
ness,” by Roger W. Babson (Macmillan, $2.75) ; 
“Why Don’t the Churches Settle Things?” by 
W. T. Ellis (Saturday Evening Post, February 
12, 1921). There is another little book entitled 
“The Church in Modern Society,” by William 
J. Tucker (Houghton-Mifflin Co., Boston, 50 
cents). In connection with these perhaps one 
may do well to read “The Exceeding Worth of 
Joining the Church,” by Edward E. Keedy 
(Horace Worth Co., Boston, Mass., 40 cents), 
and “The Modern Meaning of Church Mem- 
bership,” by John M. Versteeg (Methodist Book 
Concern, N. Y.) 


This list does not cover all the literature on 
the subject by any means, but in most any of 
these one may get the point of view. Many of 
the people who make up our congregations, or 
who ought to attend church and who do not 
very often, are reading these articles, and it 
all has a tendency to create an atmosphere un- 
favorable to the church. The minister who 
reads these thoughtful studies of the weak 
spots in church life ought to be greatly bene- 
fited. Take, for example, George A. Coe’s ar- 
ticle on “The Religious Breakdown of the Min- 
istry” in “The Journal of Religion” for Jen- 
uary, 1921 (Vol. I, No. 1, pp. 18-29). Who can 
read such an article without taking himself 
in hand to see if his work has lack of point, 
and if in preaching his tendency is to blur? 
Our purpose in making this subject of our 
editorial is because the matter is exceedingly 
serious, and every minister today is facing a 
‘critical situation whether he knows it or not. 
Upon us rests the responsibility to change 
things, and, under God, bring the churches to 
see their spiritual, educational and _ social 
tasks. 


It is pertinent to ask, “After Easter What?” 
Many thousands of people united with the 
churches at Easter, now what are they going 
to do? Durant Drake says, “If emotional ex- 
periences are to have value, the stimulus must 
stimulate to something; it must be a begin- 


ning and not a terminus.” Every one shoul 
be set to work doing something. There ar 
three months before the summer vacation, an 
it is hoped that there will be no general le 
down after Easter. There is one suggestion 
however, and that is this: it would be per 
fectly proper for the minister who has worker 
continuously at his problem since last fall t 
take one week off for a rest, or change of som: 
kind. Then he can come back for another con 
tinuous effort. We hope to make this month’ 
Methods helpful in every way. 

We thank every one who has sent us litera 
ture, sermon topics, letters, calendars, churcl 
papers and short articles. Keep it up, breth 
ren. Let us make our department count large 
ly in the solution of some of our great anc 
difficult tasks. Send to Rev. Elisha A. King 
594 South llth Street, San Jose, California. 


HOW ONE MINISTER WINS AND HOLDS 
A CROWD. 


There is a church in San Francisco that i 
filled and over-flowing every Sunday mornin: 
and Sunday evening, with a mid-week services 
of about 1,500 each week’! Those who wish t 
be absolutely sure of a good seat on Sunday 
must go to the church an hour before the time 
of service! Incidentally the loose offering: 
amount to something like $20,000 in one year 


Remember, please, that we are referring tc 
San Francisco! We know of no other churcl 
on the Pacific coast where people are beins 
turned away every Sunday because they canno! 
get into the building. 

The name of the church is the First Con: 
gregational and the minister is Rev. James L 
Gordon, brother of the famous Sam Gordon 
author of “Quiet Talks.” Everybody knows 
Sam and out here in California every one i: 
coming to know James. Well, the other day 
the writer of this article heard him describe 
his methods. We have never heard a more 
unique and forceful talk with all the important 
facts before us to substantiate his words. We 
all knew that the above general results were 
being achieved, but not everyone knew how 
the machinery of such an achievement oper: 
ated. 

Much of what he said was entirely persona: 
and only of interest to Dr. Gordon’s persona 
friends, but the main outline may be set down 
something like this: 

1. Dr. Gordon has secured from the oOfficia! 
authorities of the church the privilege of man. 
aging his own campaign and program himself 
He manages the choir, the ushers, everything 
This is important, he thinks, because he knows 
what ends he wishes to gain in a service and 
he makes the whole service culminate in those 
ends. 

2. He begins to outline his next Sunday’s 
program on Tuesday morning and devotes 6( 
per cent of his time and thought to the man 
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gement of the machinery and only 40 per cent 
© sermon preparation. (And, of course, does 
ittle pastoral calling, etc.) 

3. He emphatically insists that it is the 
yusiness of a preacher to preach, and if he is 
© preach successfully he must have an au- 
jience to preach to. Therefore he does his 
evel best to get an audience. He uses the 
1ewspapers extensively, trying out different 
ynes to see which brings the best returns. 
When this is determined he puts the bulk of 
his notices in that one. He inserts small para- 
oraphs, pictures, and all kinds of reading no- 
tices to keep the people interested. 

4. He prints many of his sermons and gives 
them away to people who desire them. Not 
long ago he did a brilliant turn that won for 
him much admiration for his keenness! He 
promised to distribute as far as they would go 
copies of a book written by a Jew, which was 
the best thing he knew of upon Christian 
Science and New Thought and Religion. The 
books were in sealed envelopes and he charged 
them not to open them until reaching home. 
At the close of the service everybody was eager 
to get his. Mildly speaking, it was a scramble. 
The envelopes contained a vest pocket edition 
of the Gospel of John! 

5. Among other things he said: ‘Mere 
preaching, no matter how good, would not 
bring an audience of 2,000 people to each ser- 
vice on Sunday continuously. When a man 
has an audience so large that four or five hun- 
dred are standing and aisles partly filled, and 
more eager to get in, everybody thinks that 
the preacher is a wonder It gives him pres- 
tige, and power, and he can say most any- 
thing!” 

“Then, too,” said Dr. Gordon, “I can preach 
better to 2,000 than I can to 1,000. I am a 
bigger man when I face a great audience than 
when I face a small one!” 

6. One point he made about the music was 
very good. He has his choir sing one classical 
anthem, but just before he preaches he has 
them sing some sweet, familiar song to pre- 
pare his audience for the sermon. 

7. Dr. Gordon stated that he did not know 
whether the same plans would work in a small 
town or not. Perhaps not in a family church, 
but in a down-town church in a large city 
where there is no church constituency near by, 
the church simply must have a congregation 
and it can be secured by using methods that 
arrest the people’s attention. 

8. Every one may not agree with Dr. Gor- 
don. That is not the point. He is actually 
speaking to thousands of human beings each 
week in a city where few people go to any 
church, and these people are pouring out their 
money to make his work effective. Whether 
such methods will actually build up a great 
working church no one knows. But Dr, Gor- 
don has these people’s attention now and he is 
‘preaching the Gospel to them. 


GATHERING FACTS FOR EFFICIENCY. 


The Rey. Harley H. Gill, of Stockton, Cal., 
recently sent out a carefully prepared list of 
questions to the members of his congregation 
‘in order to discover, if possible, how he could 
make the church services more attractive and 


helpful, and to learn everything that a pastor 
needs to know about how to improve himself 
and his work. Mr. Gill tells us that the re- 
sponses were very gratifying and helpful. 


The idea is a good one. It is not new, but 
Mr. Gill has put his splendid personality into 
the effort and has freshened up the method. 
We print both the list of questions and a part 
of the letter he sent out with it. Here are the 
questions: 


1. Does the pastor call often enough at your 
home? 

2. How can his calls be made more helpful? 

8 What kind of sermons do you believe are 


most effective? (Please underline your prefer- 
ence.) A. For morning services. Doctrinal, 
evangelistic; expository; current events; mod- 
ern problems; biographical. B. For evening 
services. Doctrinal, evangelistic, expository, 
current events, modern problems, biographical. 

4. Please write on the reverse side subjects 
or texts upon which you would like to hear 
sermons. 

5. Have you any criticism of the choir mu- 
gic, of the selection of hymns, of the Scripture 
reading, the offertory, the prayers, or the ush- 
ering? ; 
social occasions? 


6. Should we have more 
7. What is your ideal of a mid-week ser- 
vice? (Underline your preference.) Question 


drawer, forum, devotional, study class. 

8. Can you make any suggestions for our 
Young People’s work? 

9. During the past month from how many 
services were you absent? (Indicate with fig- 
ures following these descriptions.) Sunday 
morning; Sunday evening; mid-week. 

10. If you care to state the reasons for ab- 
sences, it may help us. 

11. Please offer any suggestions not covered 
in above questions. 

DO NOT SIGN YOUR NAME. If you do, you 
may not be as frank as I want you to be. 

Mail in inclosed envelope so they will all 
look alike to me. 

PLEASE ATTEND TO THIS QUICKLY. 
When I make up this summary I want it to 
represent all of the church, not part of it. 


ENVELOPE PUBLICITY. 


Ministers will do well to use their envelopes 
for publicity. Rev. J. Ord Cresap, pastor of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Scotia, Ne- 
braska, prints the hours of his church services 
on his envelopes. During the Lenten season 
he ran a notice of his Holy Week services with 
a large typed “Welcome” at the bottom. The 
cost is not very much. Try it. 


THE MID-WEEK SERVICE. 
Rey. R. L. Long, Toledo, Ohio. 

This church enjoys its prayer meetings. 
They have been held for twenty-five years. At- 
tendance is not their objective; we welcome 
every member, visitors, and strangers, because 
there is something to offer you that you need. 

Devotion is the key-note of this hour in our 
church life. Friendship, brotherhood, kind- 
ness, service, prayer and love, these are the 
characteristics of this service and they are the 
things that count in this community. Is there 
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any good reason why you cannot set this night 
aside throughout your whole year as your 
“forty-hour devotion?” 


Recently an open forum was held in The 
Continent on the subject, “Shall the Mid-week 
Service Live?” This question was only one of 
the many which has questioned all of the fun- 
damental principles of society and the king- 
dom. Like all such questions, it is to be an- 
swered by individual demonstration rather 
than open forum argument. It is significant 
that in reply to this question eighty per cent 
of the letters came from the pew. An out- 
standing feature of the symposium of these 
letters is the conviction that the success of 
the meeting lies in the congregation; that it 
was agreed that the mid-week service has too 
much of the minister and too little of the ex- 
pressional life of members of the congregation. 
It is a scientific as well as a religious fact that 
life is deadened without expression. How long 
has it been since you have expressed yourself 
regarding the most fundamental things of life 
and religion? 


Attendance begets acquaintance; acquaint- 
ance begets friendship; friendship begets con- 
fidence and faith; and faith brings results. 


A BEAUTIFUL GREETING CARD. 

Have a committee at the church door to 
greet visitors or furnish your ushers with 
greeting post cards to hand them as they en- 
ter the church. We have never seen a more 
attractive welcome card than this one pub- 
lished by Goodenough & Woglom, 14 Vesey St., 
New York. 


THE DAY SCHOOE FOR RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION. 

In many sections of this country there is a 
feeling that the Sunday School is not solving 
the problem of the religious instruction of 
children. Thirty (or perhaps twenty) minutes 
a week are not enough to produce the desired 
results. 

Rev. G. L. Brown, D. D., minister of the First 
Baptist Church of Jamestown, N. Y., has start- 
ed a Week-Day School of Religion. It meets 
at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. All children be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 14 are eligible for ad- 
mittance to the school. A thorough course of 
instruction is given. The school is also graded. 
The school lasts one hour. There are two ses- 
sions a month. 

This is a good beginning and will probably 
be enlarged and improved upon next year. 
One church we have heard of plans to employ 
seven trained teachers and pay them for their 
services. Sooner or later the larger churches 
will find this method necessary. We would be 
very glad to have news of any churches that 
are doing this now. Please notify the editor 
of this department. 


FIFTEEN CHURCHES WORK TOGETHER. 

In union there is strength. The city of 
Brockton, Mass., has a Y. M. C. A. that repre- 
sents the combined efforts of the evangelical 
churches of the city in their work for men. Re- 
cently delegates from fifteen of the churches 
met at the Y. M. C. A. and discussed plans for 
a united effort among the laymen of the 


churches of the city with the idea of stimulat- 
ing interest in the men’s clubs, classes and 
brotherhoods. It was shown that by united 
effort some prominent speakers could be se- 
cured for joint sessions. Many of the best 
speakers are more easily obtained when it is 
known that a large representation of church 
organizations is back of the plan. 


A chairman and secretary were elected with 
power to appoint a committee of five on ar- 
rangements and to select sub-committees as 
necessary. The first meeting of this new body, 
composed of all the laymen of the fifteen 
churches, will have a speaker of national repu- 
tation. There is hardly a city of size where 
such a movement could not be undertaken. 


CHECKING UP THE PLEDGES. 

We have just come upon the copy of a letter 
sent out by the Church Council of Atonement 
Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, to all persons 
who pledged service and substance in their 
campaign for Stewardship, ete. This letter 
checks up the promises of the people and re- 
minds them of their duties in a most tactful 
and business-like way. The idea is so good 
we print a part of the letter as a sample and 
suggestion for others to use: 

Mr. John Smith. 

Dear Fellow-worker: 

According to the report brought back to us 
by the visitors who called to see you Sunday 
afternoon, November 23rd, in reference to 
Stewardship, Service, Sacrifice, you promised 
to try to do the following for your Lord in and 
through his church: 

1. Give 25 cents each week for Benevolences. 

2. Give 75 cents each week for Current Ex- 
penses. 

38. Come to church twice a Sunday. 

4. Teach a class of boys in Sunday School. 

If the visitors misunderstood any of your 
promises, be so good as to inform us at your 
earliest convenience so that we can make the 
proper correction. If their report as presented 
above is correct, please keep this letter for fur- 
ture reference and reminder. 


PRINT THIS ON YOUR CALENDAR. 
The church calendar is the church newspa- 
per, whether it be large or small. There are 
just so many inches of space in it each week 
to be used. The people, your people, read it. 
This is your chance to say things that you know 
the people will read. Here isa little paragraph 
taken from one of E. L. House’s books, printed 
by Stansifer in his Santa Barbara “Weekly 
Messenger.” As indifference is one of the 
most killing things in any church you can help 

to undermine it by printing the following: 


ss 1 got the defeat of his life, not at Lystra, 
Shee was stoned, for he built a church 
there; not at Thessalonica, where he was 
mobbed, for he planted a church there; not at 
Phillippi, where he was beaten with rods and 
put in stocks, for he built a church there; not 
at Corinth and at Ephesus, where he was per- 
secuted, for he built churches there; not at 
Jerusalem, where he was torn by the mob, for 
he built a church there. But it was at Athens, 
where no violence was shown him, but where 
they were indifferent.” 
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THE STOUGH PRINTING PRESS. 

Rev. W. L. Stough, pastor of the Atonement 
Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, has sent us 
a quantity of his printed matter. He does his 
own printing and enjoys doing it. All of his 
material is what the street would call “nifty.” 
We cannot. think of any of it going unread. 
Here is a sample of the meaty message of one: 

FIFTEEN REGIMENTS OF SMITHS 
Were In The United States Overseas Army. 

We need the Smiths—Blacksmiths, Tin- 
smiths, Coppersmiths, Locksmiths, etc., to make 
and tq mend things. 

The name of our church is not “Smith,” but 
we help to make and to mend hoods—child- 
hood, boyhood, girlhood, manhood, woman- 
hood. If you know of any that need making 
or mending, bring them to church at least 
once every Sunday. 


EVERYBODY COME TO CHURCH EVERY 
SUNDAY. 

One card carried these interesting phrases: 
“A man drove a nail into a church door. Do 
you know his name? This Sunday it will be 
403 years since he did it. The world has been 
different ever since. The difference would be 
greater if everybody came to church at least 
once every Sunday.’ Another card begins 
thus: “Heaven must be in a man before a 
man can be in Heaven. Part of the business 
of a church is to help put heaven into man 
and to help keep it there.” 

To show you how one of these little cards 
looks we print one here: 


A Sprinkling of Men 


A man attended a service in a Lutheran 
church on a recent Sunday evening. He said, 
“There was quite a sprinkling of men pres- 
ent.’’ Shall we have downpour of men at our 
service this Sunday evening or a sprinkling? 


Why Not a Downpour? 


“KEEP THE POT BOILING.” 

We are in receipt of a letter from the Me- 
morial Lutheran Church of Louisville, Ky., tell- 
ing how they raised $400 by mail. The letter 
sent out to the people states the plan in this 
way: 

“There are twelve months in each year, you 
were born during one of these months. Those 
born in January will have charge of January. 


Keep the Pot a Boiling. 


“Those born in February their month, and so 
during the year. The Sunday School has a 
Birthday Box one cent for each year. Let the 
church have one and 


Keep The Pot a Boiling. 


“Those born during January get together and 
do something in the month of January for our 
New Church. Let proceeds be toward filling 
this pot, each captain keeping account of what 
his month has done. 

“At a meeting in January, 1921, we will get 
together the twelve months, make a report, 
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and find out which month made the pot boil 
the most. . : 
“You will notice the ribbon worn by the Jan- 
uary ones, watch the February ones with their 
ribbons, don’t let the other months beat you. 
Each captain for his month keeps a record 
of the attendance at church, birthday offerings, 
and any other money received, turns same over 
to the building fund and reports to the secre- 
tary, who will keep a record of all months. 
Then in January, 1921, we will have a special 
meeting and see what month made the pot boil 
the most. 
“Yours for an over-flowing pot of coin.” 
The letter is signed by the secretary and the 
pastor whose name is Rev. I. W. Gernert. 


MAKE YOURSELF ABSOLUTELY 
UNDERSTOOD 


The other day we heard a clergyman deliver 
an hour’s address to a body of other clergymen 
representing numerous denominations. The 
address was interesting and informing, but the 
one thing that impressed all of us was the 
perfectly wonderful vocabulary at the instant 
command of the speaker. He spoke without 
notes of any kind and had a word to describe 
every shade of thought, and when he was 
through there was not the slightest doubt jn 
the mind of any person as to what he had said. 

The minister who has a copy of an authorita- 
tive up-to-date dictionary like the Merriam 
New International, for example, on his desk 
will never need to be embarrassed in this way. 
An old dictionary will not do. To buy one just 
because it is cheap is almost worse than hay- 
ing none at all. The dictionary itself is a book 
of knowledge, and any minister could very 
greatly improve his pulpit utterances and con- 
sequently his pulpit influence by such a study. 
If you wish to check up on such a statement 
read some of the sermons of Alexander Mc- 
ee and note his clear and forceful use of 
words. 


A LOYALTY DRIVE. 
C. E. Hamilton. 

The Denison, Iowa, Baptist Church sub- 
scribed its quota of $20,960 in the New World 
Movement during the eight days of the drive 
and added about $400 for good measure. The 
experiences that the members of the teams had 
were of such a nature that it was easy to 
launch a visitation campaign. This was called 
“The Loyalty Drive,’ and people went at it 
with the same thoroughness with which they 
had done the soliciting for money. After care- 
fully revising the list, a supper was held with 
the teams present, instructions were given, in- 
spirational addresses were made and then the 
names were chosen as in the N. W. M. 


The drive began Sunday, May 30th, and ended 
June 13th. Cards were used which contained 
a simple loyalty pledge, an opportunity to sign 
for membership in the church or any of its 
organizations and pledge attendance upon the 
meetings of the various departments of the 
church. There was also a chance to signify 
acceptance of the Saviour and the choice of 
life service as a calling. The workers were 
instructed to make a good visit whatever else 
they did. No one can measure the good that 


has been done, but all can feel it in the in- 
crease of fellowship and the interest that all 
have shown in the church: When the report 
was given at the close of the drive, fifteen had 
signed for church membership, several others 
for acceptance of the Saviour and four for 
Christian life service. 


GUIDING CHURCH MEMBERS’ READING. 

Rey. Paul J. Allured, of the Ulby Presby- 
terian Church, Michigan, preached a series of 
sermons on religious education and then com- 
mended certain good books to his people. As 
a result the people placed orders for a hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of books. The Continent 
says: 

“The pastor placed a dozen books on the 
church table, and the first day orders for books 
to the value of $45 were received. The books 
selected consisted of the American Revised 
Version of the Bible, a commentary, dictionary, 
life of Christ and various devotional books. 
Mr. Allured found that many persons were 
eager to buy religious books, but did not know 
how to make selections. Ulby is a church of 
fewer than one hundred members. 


SERMONS ON THE JEWS. 

Dr. Joseph T. Britan, pastor of the Central 
Presbyterian Church, Columbus, Ohio, has 
been preaching a series of Sunday evening ser- 
mons on “The Jew and Modern World Events.” 
Quite a number of Jews have responded to his 
invitation and have been present at each ser- 
vice. The subjects of the series are: “The 
Unassimilated Jew,” “The Wandering Jew,” 
“Prophecy and the Jew,’ “Israel and the 
Church,” ‘The Debt of the Christian to the 
Jew,” and “The God of Christian and Jew.” 


FROM HOUSE TO HOUSE. 

Post card invitations to attend services at 
Hiawatha Presbyterian Church, Kansas, have 
small cuts of a house and the Hiawatha church 
at the top with the words, “It isn’t very far 
from your house to God’s house. Plan to make 
the trip every Thursday night, and every Sun- 
day morning and evening.” 


INCREASING ATTENDANCE AND AROUSING 
INTEREST IN THE PRAYER MEETING. 
Rey. Chas. R. Brittel, Royalton, Pa. 


I have found a very simple way of increasing 
the attendance and creating new interest. 
About once every two or three months I have 
“examinations” in the prayer meeting, and the 
members of the church look forward to “ex- 
amination” time. I pass out papers and pencils 
and then give questions to be answered. I 
inform those who take the examination to mark 
the paper in some way so that they can recog- 
nize it and secure it after the papers are 
marked. I do this so that all will be encour- 
aged to take the “examination” without any 
fear that the pastor knows whose paper he is 
marking. The last “examination” consisted of 
the following twenty questions: 

1. Name the twelve disciples. 

2. What disciples were on the Mount of 
Transfiguration with Jesus? 

3. What other characters were on the Mount 
of Transfiguration? 


4, What is prayer? 
5. What is faith? 
6. What is grace? 
7. Are you saved? How do you know it? 
8. What is sin? 
9. What will Christians answer for on the 

Judgment Day? 

What is a Christian? 
. Who is the devil? 
12. Where will I find the words, “The wages 
of sin is death?” 
Where will I find the words, “And Enoch 
walked with God, etc.’’? : 
14. Who said, “For me to live is Christ, to die 
is gain?” 
What was the subject of last Sunday 
morning’s sermon and text?” 
What was the subject of last Sunday even- 
ing’s sermon and text?” 
Name seven great men of the Bible? 
Name three great women of the Bible. 


19. Name the seven sayings of Jesus on the 
cross. 

20. Does the prayer meeting help you? In 
what way? 


You would be surprised at the interest taken 
in this work. And it is a help to the one who 
takes the examination and to the pastor, as 
it enables him to find out what his people 
KNOW. 

I always mark the papers and place them in 
the prayer meeting room, where the following 
Wednesday evening the owners can secure 
them. Splendid sermon material is gathered 
in this way also. A pastor finds out wherein 
his congregation is lacking in religious knowl- 
edge and in this way can place special stress 
on various subjects. For instance, in this ex- 
amination I found out that my people needed 
special sermons on “Grace.” If the-examina- 


tions help me, perhaps others will be benefited 


by them. 


PRINT YOUR SERMON. 

We have been urging our ministerial friends 
to print and distribute their sermons and we. 
are delighted to have evidence that more and 
more they are doing it. We are receiving sam- 
ples of other things, and it is a great pleasure 
to have you send them. 


There are various ways of doing this. Rev. 
Henry K. Booth, of Long Beach, Cal., prints a 
large four-page weekly paper carrying the 
Sunday program, church announcements, and 
the sermon of the previous Sunday. The ad- 
vertising is supposed to pay for the paper, but 
we suspect it does not quite do so. The plan 
of printing one’s sermon this way each week 
promotes a carefulness in preparation and ex- 
pression that enhances one’s ability. This 
paper, “The Pilgrim,” is distributed very 
widely all over the country. 

Another method that entails no financial 
cost whatever is the custom of using your local 
newspaper. If you can “get on the right side” 
of the city editor you can have access to con- 
siderable free space. One of the ways you 
can “pay” for the space is to turn various 
good news items and small articles into the 
paper free, thus showing your good will. The 
chief requirement on your part is the prepara- 
tion of your material in an interesting way. 
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It should be brief and to the point. Newspa- 
pers do not like to print a lot of poetry in a 
sermon, though they may let a small amount 
stand at the end. If you have never tried this 
plan suppose you make an attempt something 
like his. 


After you have preached your sermon sit 
down at home in some quiet nook and try to 
imagine that you have been to church and 
have heard a sermon. Now take the place of 
a reporter and from memory or from your notes 
begin something like this: “At the Presby- 
terian Church last Sunday Rev. Mr. Blank 
preached a sermon on such an such a theme. 
His text was from blank and in part he said.” 
Then put down the points you made that you 
would like to have the people in Waupeton read 
in their Monday’s paper. In this way you may 
speak to 100 people in your church on Sunday 
and 5,000 on Monday! No one can ever know 
the good he can do this way until he tries. 


There is another method. Select one of your 
very best sermons, typewrite it just exactly as 
you want it and then send it to the Woolver- 
ton Printing Co., Cedar Falls, Iowa, and ask 
them to print you aS many as you can use. 
You can pay for them out of your own pocket 
or divide up the cost among your congregation 
by asking them to pay five cents or ten cents 
per copy. 


USE THIS CUT. 

The following illustration is taken from the 
Grace Reformed calendar, Mahanoy City, Pa. 
You may wish to use something like this on 
your own calendar. You can secure one of 
The Expositor for 60 cents. 


A NEW SOURCE OF HELP FOR FORWARD 
LOOKING PREACHERS. 

There has come to our desk a copy of the 
January, 1921, “Journal of Religion,” published 
by the University of Chicago Press. It is the 
first number of a new journal, dealing with re- 
ligion and theology and all related themes, 
largely for ministers. The contributors are 
men of national and international reputation. 
Bi-monthly, $3.00 a year. 


HOW WE SECURED A PARSONAGE, 
Rey. Elmer E. Frederick, Pawtucket, R. I. 
When I came here three years ago the 

church was unable to raise the pastor’s salary 
which was then only $1,000. Since I have been 
here we have painted the church inside and 
out and did a lot of other repairing about the 
place, and last spring I proposed that we buy 
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a parsonage. The whole congregation fell in 
with the plan and we went to work. We found 
we could buy much cheaper than we could 
puild, so we selected a house and three lots. 
Then came the task of raising the money. 


In the first place I proposed that we ask the 
congregation, as the executive board, for small 
loans for one year without interest. They 
thought it was a rather shaky thing to do. but 
I was privileged to go ahead with the proposi- 
tion and to our astonishment there were $1,600 
raised in a morning service. Then we asked 
several to give donations to the church, and 
in this way we received about two thousand 
dollars. We put on a lawn festival on the 
church lawn, and this netted us clear money 
about $1,800, after all expenses were paid. 
This left the church only two thousand dollars 
in debt. Then we saw one of our business 
men and did not ask him for a cent, but asked 
that he loan us the two thousand dollars, which 
he did at 4 per cent. 


Just a word about the lawn festival. In the 
first place we elected a chairman for the whole 
affair and then sub-committees. The Ladies’ 
Aid made dresses and aprons and fancy work, 
and also had a supper each night. The men 
had swings which we hired of a man here. The 
young people had candy booths. 


The stores around the community gave us 
some donations and we had a good time. We 
held it for three nights. Then after we haa 
paid all our outside debts we concluded that 
we would pay all the people back their money 
before the close of the year. So we planned a 
meeting, had a couple of speakers and had a 
real good time paying back the money we haa 
borrowed and also destroying the notes. The 
church is in the best of spirits and God is 
blessing it greatly. Now we are planning a 
revival the latter part of the month. 


DO YOU BELIEVE IN SIGNS? 

I was passing a beautiful stone church one 
day in a large city and wished very much to 
know the name of it, but there was nothing 
to reveal its identity. One day I was invited 
to a denominational church conference to speak 
on church efficiency. I walked some distance, 
and made many inquiries before finding the 
church building. The structure did not look 
like a church. During my address I told the 
conference how hard it was to find the build- 
ing. I told them that it almost looked as if 
the people in the church did not want any one 
to know where they worshipped. Before the 
meeting was over, however, the members of 
that congregation raised money enough to pur- 
chase a good bulletin board to place at the 
entrance of their building. 

From the minister’s point of view the church 
bulletin board is valuable. His name, address 
and phone number should be printed on it. 
People who need the minister for weddings or 
anything else can find him. The chances are 
that he will secure enough extra fees during 
the year to pay for the board! 

An attractive church bulletin board at the 
entrance of a church gives an air of business 
up-to-dateness and shows life and purpose. 
We need to reach the people and to arouse 
their attention. A bulletin board such as is 


made by the H. EB. Winters Specialty Co., of 
Davenport, Iowa, with changeable letters 
makes it possible to keep the church’s message 
constantly before the passers-by. A good bul- 
letin board not only advertises the “doings” of 
the church, but it can be made to preach a con- 
tinuous sermon. 


APPLICATION BLANKS AND FRATERNAL 
DELEGATES. 


Here are two splendid methods from Rev. 
Frank W. Stanton, pastor of the Knoxville 
Baptist Church of Pittsburgh, Pa. He writes 
as follows: 


I am enclosing samples of some recent print- 
el matter. The application blank is something 
brand new. I have noticed that all fraternal 
organizations have a printed application blank. 
The person applying for membership must also 
be recommended by some one. In the case of a 
person applying for membership in the church 
it is a fine thing when their name is proposed 
to have some other member’s name associated 
with that person. This is particularly true of 
Sunday School pupils. The teacher could have 
the opportunity of recommending her own 
pupil. There is also another advantage of this 
application for those who are timid and are 
not sure what will be required of them when 
they come into the church. 

One more idea that has proved helpful: I 
have each Wednesday night at prayer meeting 
a fraternal delegate from a neighboring church 
who takes ten minutes to bring the greetings 
from his church and also tells us the best 
thing this church is doing for the kingdom. This 
has worked fine. We also remember definitely 
in prayer the neighboring pastors and churches 
at every prayer meeting. : 


The following notice is taken from his cal- 
endar and shows how the “Fraternal Delegate” 
idea is carried out: 


Wednesday, 7:45 P. M. Chureh Night. 
Topic: “The New Christian Playing Fair.” 
The Fraternal Delegate at this meeting will 
come from the Christian Church. The study 
class meets at the close of this meeting. 


ENRICH THE SOCIAL LIFE OF THE 
CHURCH. 


Perhaps one of the greatest services the 
church can render to the young people within 
its fold today is to guide their social activities. 
It is perfectly natural for young folks to en- 
joy themselves and they are going to do it one 
Way or another. The craze now everywhere 
is dancing. It is easy to entertain when all 
you do is to roll up the rugs, put a jazz record 
on the phonograph and dance! How can this 
be stopped? It has never been done by preach- 
ing against it or writing books against it. 

Those methods may help some, but the best 
way is to provide in the church parlors or in 
Christian homes social evenings that are really 
better and more rewarding and recreative than 
the other kind. Ministers’ families can do won- 
ders in this direction. They have already ac- 
complished much, but there is no end of things 
that can be done. 

We have devoted a great deal of time to the 
social life of the young people in our churches 


and every hour put into the effort has paid big 
dividends. It cannot be done without giving 
time and thought to planning everything be- 
forehand. Books on guidance are also neces- 
sary. We have found the following books very 
useful and we wish to commend them to you. 


We place first in the list Theresa H. Wol- 
cott’s “The Book of Games and Parties” (Small, 
Maynard & Co., Boston, Mass.). She was for 
a number of years entertainment editor of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. This new book has 
twenty-five chapters and nearly 600 pages. It 
is full of most interesting and helpful material. 

Another helpful guide is “Ice Breakers,’ by 
Edna Geister. This is a book of seven chap- 
ters and 131 pages of ‘‘stunts,” parties, races, 
tricks, and many kinds of games. It is ex- 
tensively used in Y. W. C. A. circles. (The 
Woman’s Press, N. Y., $1.35.) 

There is another that contains a great many 
suggestions for evening parties called “Phun- 
ology,” by E. O. Harbin. It is “a collection of 
tried and proved plans for play, fellowship 
and profit.” There are 23 chapters with 303 
pages. It is published by Smith & Lamar, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


THE BIGGEST BUSINESS ON EARTH. 


Rey. G. A. Richie, pastor of Zion U. B. 
Church, Allentown, Pa., has sent us a little 
tract bearing the above title. It has much of 
merit in it for those who care for such presen- 
tation of the gospel. The first page is a letter 
to his church on the important matter of per- 
sonal work. He says: 

God has called each of us as copartners in 
“The Biggest Business on Harth.” Jesus, as 
a lad, early entered into the business of the 
Father. Now he depends upon us to continue 
the same. If our religion is worth anything, 
we should be able to commend it to every 
person we may meet. 

The World today needs Christ just as much 
as it ever needed him. We are responsible 
for winning others to Jesus. God will not 
hold us guiltless for the blood of our brothers, 
if any perish because we neglected to do our 
duty. We are responsible for our fathers, 
mothers, husbands, wives, children, brothers, 
sisters and neighbors. 

God’s Word cannot be otherwise interpreted. 
Read, at your family alter, the enclosed 
Scripture lesson designated for each day. Pray 
for the unsaved in your family and neighbor- 


hood. Pray for the church. Pray for your 
pastor. Pray for the special evangelistic ser- 
vices. Pray mightily for the unsaved. Study 


the instructions. Then go and talk to some 
unsaved soul. In the world, every business 
advertises its goods, so the Christian should 
advertise and seek to sell salvation. It is 
without price, yet more precious than silver 
or gold. 

On the inside of the folder there are four 
sets of Bible readings on “Members of the 
Firm,” “Method of Approach,” “Salesmanship”, 
and “Losses and Gains.” You may find much 
rich suggestion here for prayer meeting talks, 
sermons, ete. Try to avoid artificiality in this 
use of Scripture; in straining to conform the 
Scripture to the scheme of business do not 
omit or lessen the personal relation. 
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WANTS QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS. 

Dr. Ralph Davis, pastor of the First Presby- 
terian, Church of St. Louis, has installed a 
“Pastor’s Box” and “Question Box” in the 
main vestibule of the church. The questions 
will be discussed by the pastor at the church 
service. “The Pastor’s Box” is for suggestions 
or criticisms which members and visitors are 
requested to make. A department of helpful- 
ness to employers and employes has been in- 
stituted, Dr. Davis having announced that he 
will be at the service of both to help them in 
their problems. 


CHRISTIANITY AND PRESENT-DAY 
PROBLEMS. 


Dr. H. C. Swearingen, pastor of the House 
of Hope Church, St. Paul, has recently preached 
on the following themes: 2 
_ “Christianity and Free Speech,” “Christianity 

and Revolution,” ‘Christianity and Private 
Property,” “Christianity and the Labor Con- 
flict and “Christianity and Internationalism.” 


OLD CHURCH WINS YOUNG PEOPLE IN 
MODERN WAY. 

Rev. Fred G. Bulgin, pastor of the Walnut 
Street Presbyterian Church, Bath, Pa., is mak- 
ing a special effort to interest the young peo- 
ple of the community, says the “New Era Maga- 
zine.” Under the leadership of the organist 
a junior choir has been organized and the 
young people are being trained to carry 
through the liturgical part of the morning ser- 
vice of worship. 


They sing the response after the invocation. 
They lead with the pastor in the responsive 
reading of the psalter. Four of their number 
take the morning offering, while the remainder 
ot the choir render a song offertory as the 
young people bring the offering to the altar. 
The boys are the publicity agents of the church 
and are ready to scour the town at any time 
with handbills announcing any special attrac- 
tion at the evening service. 

The evening service has the same end in 
view, to capture the young people for Christ 
and the church. Full use is made of the mo- 
tion picture machine and the stereopticon at 
the evening service. We have found it good 
to place the one machine over against the 
other. We have found what we used not to 
suspect that the still picture, providing it is 
the right sort, is just as attractive and more 
effective than the moving picture. But with- 
out a picture of some sort we speak not unto 
them. 

Literature is combed for the great parables 
by means of which to convey the message of 
the gospel. Stories such as “Ben Hur,” “The 
Other Wise Man,” etc., illustrated by stereop- 
ticon pictures, are an effective means of con- 
veying the message of the gospel. 


Then we use the stereopticon for song ser- 
vice and to make the message of our solos 
more effective. And these stereopticon song 
services are very well responded to, for the 
hymns are thrown on the screen, and nobody 
has to find the place or to be without a hymn 
book. And even the darkness is an ally, for 
we are convinced many of the older folks are 


too shy to open their mouths and lustily sing 
if there is any danger of their being seen. 

We aim to get a good one-reel picture, and 
this is run off as one of the numbers, just as 
we might have a quartet, and such a number 
never fails to prove an attraction to both old 
and young. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S QUESTIONS. 

Rev. Sidney Lovett, at Mt. Vernon, Boston, 
is holding a series of young people’s meetings 
at which questions like the following are be- 
in discussed with profit: 

The Open Road. 

What are the marks of a “Seven-day-in-the- 
week Christian?’ 1. Have you ever known 
one? 2. Can twentieth century Christianity in- 
volve anything less? 3. What most imperils 
one’s Christian life? 

Where do you and the church part company? 
1. Can you keep up with it, or is it too slow 
for you? 2. From what standpoint should all 
criticism of the church arise? 3. Can a person 
be a Christian and not a church member? 

Who is to blame for the present industrial 
unrest—the employer or the employe? 

A ‘square deal” for the foreigner in America. 
1. Who is the “foreigner?” 2. Will Ameri- 
canization or assimilation cure race prejudice? 
3. Your part in the “square deal.” 

The moral value of individual decision. 1. 
“very man’s life a plan of God.” 2. Does 
this preclude the necessity of decision? 3. The 
power of example in individual decision. 


THE HIKING PARSON. 
(Continued from page 662) 


and exhortation. One’s people come before 
him, as he swings along, their needs and weak- 
nesses and it is easy to pray for them. New 
ideas come crowding in, too, concerning one’s 
work, as the mind is cleared and illuminated 
by prayer in the open. ‘Many modern condi- 
tions tend to stifle prayer,’ exclaimed my en- 
thusiast. “But hiking encourages it.” (He 
usually referred to it as “hiking.” He said it 
was a more meaningful word than walking.) 

Asked how he got the time to do so much 
hiking, he said, “I take the time. Every one 


will have to die some time and they might as 
well do less rushing and fussing, and prolong 
the joy of living for a few years.” 


Church Printing 


Just tell us that you are inter- 
ested and we will send you free 
samples of church attendance stimu- 
lators and other printed helps. 


We print the single and duplex 
envelopes and all sorts of specialties 
for use in church work. 


The Woolverton Printing Co. 


Cedar Falls, lowa 
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The Typography Of Texts 


G. B. F. 


_ Topography is defined as detailed descrip- 
tion of particular places, especially the art of 
representing as on a map the physical features 
of any locality or region. One might speak 
of the Archaeology of the Text, A contributor 
to The Expositor uses the term “The Geo- 
graphy of Texts.’ All these terms have to 
do with the localizing many Scripture refer- 
ences in the land or customs or associations 
of the dwellers in the “Land of the Book”’— 
the land where the Book was written. Such 
localizing forms an excellent introduction’ to 
the treatment of any text. This localizing is 
all the more vivid when seen through the 
eyes of one who has tarried or traveled much 
in Bible Lands. 


Ea ae Fee 


Warming at The Enemy’s Fire. 

“And Peter stood with them and warmed 
himself.” John 18:18. 

The day on which our party went to Hebron 
was cold and rainy. The distance from Jeru- 
salem is about twenty miles and when we 
arrived at the city of Abraham, the friend of 
God, we were hungry and quite chilled through. 
But in an upper room, over the gate-way of 
the place where we were entertained, we found 
a brazier full of coals of fire, and as we sat 
on a divan and warmed ourselves we felt quite 
Oriental. This charcoal fire in the brazier was 
just such as has been used by the péople for 
centuries, in this country of almost unchang- 
ing customs. We doubt not that it was just 
such a fire that Peter warmed himself by in 
the palace of Caiaphas on that memorable 
night when he denied his Lord, and which, 
afterwards, cost him so many and such bitter 
tears. The fact is that almo¢ everything one 
looks upon in this land is suggestive of Bible 
scenes and Bible times, manners and customs. 
This is one of the advantages of a visit to Pal- 
estine, that it makes the times of the Old and 
New Testaments so real to the one who goes. 
It is the testimony of Christian travelers gen- 
erally that a stay in the Holy Land makes 
the Bible a new book to them. 


* * * 
Sentinels of the Kingdom. 


“T have set watchmen upon thy wall, O 
Jerusalem, which shall never hold their peace 
day or night; ye that make mention of the 
Lord, keep not silence.” Isa. 62:6. 


The figure of speech used here in describing 
the guarding of cities got striking exemplifi- 
cation in our experiences during the days of 
camping in the Holy Land. Our camp was 
made up of fifty tents, with a large number of 
horses and pack animals. It did not occur 
to us that guards would be needed, but during 
the night we heard low calls. The camp was 
surrounded by guards who watched and called 
to one another the whole night through. Some- 
times instead of calling they would blow a 
small shrill whistle. Dr. Wm. M. Thomson, 
in “The Land and the Book,” tells us that at 
Sidon the custom-house guards stationed 
around the city were formerly required to 
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keep one another awake and alert in this 
same way, particularly when there was danger 
of smuggling. 

“IT have set watchmen upon thy walls, O 
Jerusalem, which shall never hold their peace 
day or night.” If we conceive of Zion, the 
Church of God, as a city defended by walls 
and towers and guarded by soldiers, how nat- 
ural and striking the illustration becomes, 
especially in a time when there is danger of 
war. At such a time the watchmen are mul- 
tiplied until they literally “see eye to eye,” 
and they never remit their watchfulness, nor 
do they keep silence, especially at night. So 
does God say, in Isaiah’s prophecy, that his 
ministers are watchmen on the walls of Zion, 
that they are required to be faithful, holding 
not their peace day nor night. He then gives 
a direct charge: “Ye that make mention of 
the Lord, keep not silence!” To all Christians, 
and to ministers especially, this sentinel figure 
of speech, with the charge implied and given, 


brings an important and urgent call to duty. 
kta ee 


Hospitality. 

‘And he said unto them, Which of you shall 
have a friend, and shall go unto him at mid- 
night, and say unto him, Friend, lend me three 
loaves; For a friend of mine in his journey 
is come to me, and I have nothing to set before 
him:”’ Luke 11:5,. 6. 


The East is celebrated for its laws of hospi- 
tality. Among the Bedouin and those living 
in remote villages of Palestine these laws 
retain their primitive meaning and veneration, 
and in the towns the parade of compliment 
with which a guest is received is still sug- 
gestive of the original custom. Taken in con- 
nection with the laws of neighborhood and the 
generally avaricious tone of Oriental life the 
importance assigned to hospitality is not only 
beautiful but mysterious. 

Pe 


Proclaiming From the House-Tops. 


“Therefore, whatsoever you have spoken in 
darkness shall be heard in the light; and that 
which ye have spoken in the ear in closets 
shall be proclaimed upon the house-tops.” Luke 
12:3. 

As we camped near villages, on several Oc- 
casions we heard men make public cries from 
house-tops. These were not the Mohammedan 
muezzins calling to prayer, through that call 
too, we often heard. We were told that the 
custom of making these calls is confined to 
villages in the country districts, that it never 
obtains in cities. Our Lord spent most of his 
life in villages, and accordingly the reference 
is to what we heard there. Up until the time 
of the Great European War local governors 
in villages and rural regions caused their de- 
mands thus to be published. Their proclama- 
tions were generally made in the evenings 
after the people had returned from their labors 
in the field. The public crier ascended the 
highest roof at hand, and in a long-drawn call 
admonished the faithful subjects of the Prophet 
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within the hearing of his voice to pray. He 
then proceeded with the governor’s announce- 
ment in a set form, and demanded obedience 
thereto. 

Many sleep on the house-tops during the 
summer, both in the city and country. The 
house-top is the most agreeable part of the 
house, especially in the morning and evening. 
Whenever there is any excitement the people 
all rush to the house-tops to see and hear. 
We know aiso that the house-tops were often 
resorted to for worship. Zeph. 1:5. In Acts 
10:9 Peter was on the house-top at Joppa, 
before the arrival of the men from Caesarea. 

eet 


Grinding at the Mill. 

“Two women shall be grinding at the mill; 
the one shall be taken, and other left.” Matt. 
24:41, 

The turning of the “wheel,” or hand-mill, is 
cften referred to in the Scriptures. Ex. 11:5; 
Judges 16:21. It was. our privilege to 
happen into a house, in Turmus Aya, and 
see the mill in use. The mill consists of two 
circular stones about eighteen inches in di- 
ameter. The upper one has a hole near the 
edge in which a wooden handle is placed. One 
woman pushes the stone half way round with 
the handle and the other completes the cir- 
cuit. A pivot rises from the center of the 
lower stone and fits in.a cavity in the upper, 
thus keeping both in place. The grain is 
‘ground between the two. It was forbidden 
_ to keep the household mill as a pledge, Deut. 
24:6. It is still considered disgraceful to do 
so. The lower stone is harder than the upper 
one, the upper one being of porous lava- 
stone so that its surface will not become pol- 
ished. The lower one is of hard lime-stone. 
The hardness of the lower one is referred to 
in Job 41:24. The Bible makes cessation of 
the cheerful sound of the grinding of the 
mill, a token of vanished pleasures. Eccl. 
12:3, 14. 

ork 
Wells and Their Associations. 


“And Isaac digged again the wells of water, 
which they had digged in the days of Abraham 
his father; for the Philistines had stopped 
them after the days of Abraham.” Gen. 26:18. 

It is not easy for the West to realize to 
what a large degree wells, springs and foun- 
tains are the center of social life in the East, 
and especially throughout Palestine and all 
Syria. They are the places of public resort 
for all classes of people, and especially the 
young. Older people meet there too; the wo- 
men come with their earthen pitchers to carry 
water to their homes and to gossip with one 
another while they wait; the men to water 
their sheep or camels and to retail to one 
another the news of their newspaperless vicini- 
ties; the children to play; while there the 
young men and maidens resort as affording 
almost the only opportunity to meet one an- 
other socially and to carry on conversations 
and flirtations, as also the more earnest busi- 
ness of genuine courtships. 


Some of the most beautiful and romantic 
scenes in the history of God’s ancient people 
are associated with these centers of Hastern 
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the wells or fountains. At a well Moses 
porah, the daughter of Jethro, the 
n—whom he afterward married 
—and gallantly helped her and her sisters to 
water their flocks. At a well near the city 
of Nahor, in Mesopotamia, Eliezer of Damas- 
cus, the faithful steward of Abraham, met 
the beautiful Rebekah, when seeking for a 
wife for Isaac. He began his errand, very 
properly, with prayer, saying, “O Lord of my 
master Abraham, I pray thee send me good 
speed this day.” How thoughtful and courteous 
and gallant were his kindly words and actions 
toward Rebekah when he met her! How 
straightforward he was with her hospitable 
father and family when he said, “I will not eat 
until I have told mine errand;” and how 
genuinely and yet modestly maiden-like was 
Rebekah as she replied, “I will go,” when 
asked, “Wilt thou go with this man?” 


life, 
met Zipporah 
priest of Midia 


At a well, also near Nahor, Jacob, an exile 
from home—after the softening experiences of 
the ladder-vision at Bethel and the wearying 
walk of nearly five hundred miles to Haran— 
met his “beautiful and well-favored” cousin 
Rachel, “and lifted up his voice and wept’”— 
which, by the way, seems a somewhat strange 
thing for a man to do who had just fallen in 
love! But the story makes it plain that she 
was as much delighted as he, and that “love 
at first sight’ took possession of them both. 

But wells were more than meeting places. 
In many regions the absolute life of a com- 
munity depends on the one or more wells 
found there. At Nazareth the very city is de- 
pendent upon the “Virgin’s Fountain,” or 
“Mary’s Well,” as it is called, and the presence 
of this well locates the ancient city with abso- 
lute accuracy. The same is true of Cana of 
Galilee, with its*copious and unfailing spring 
adjoining it on the southwest. This is the one 
fountain from =“hich from time immemorial 
the people have .taken water, and it was un- 
doubtedly from it the water was drawn which 
Christ turned into wine. 


In oriental lands a good well of water is 
considered almost a fortune, and in many cases 
is a jealously guarded and cherished piece of 
property. This was very evident in the his- 
tory of Israel, for a pastoral people could not 
get along without water for their cattle, and 
the herbage grew green and rank only where 
there was refreshing moisture in the earth. 
Old Testament allusions to the importance and 
value of wells are frequent, and a father once 
gave certain springs to his daughter as a wed- 
ding present (Josh. 15:19). A village or city 
often got its name from the fountain (ain) or 
well (beer) beside which it was built, coupled 
with the cliff, tree, meadow, castle, or some 
such natural feature in the vicinity. Such 
Bible examples will readily suggest themselves, 
as, Beersheba, Endor and Abel-main. The value 
of wells is also seen from the hostility that 
was implied when they were filled up by ene- 
mies. In Isaac’s time the Philistines “stopped 
and filled with earth” the wells which Abraham 
his father had digged for his own and others? 
benefit. It was no uncommon thing for a foe 
to cut off a people’s supply of water in older 
times. Even in our own day instances of this 
occur, and it is a trying experience for those 


who must suffer the consequences, and reflects 
no credit upon those who resort to this method 
of injury. Even without definite intention of 
wrong a well may become filled up and a whole 
community become impoverished. An example 
of this is Jacob’s Well, at the foot of Mt. Geri- 
zim, near Shechem. It is supposed that it was 
originally a hundred and fifteen feet deep and 
furnished abundance of water at all seasons of 
the year. When Captain Anderson, the first 
explorer to descend into it, went to the bottom 
in 1866, he found it almost dry and measuring 
a depth of seventy-five feet. He states that it 
had been filled up ten feet in the ten previous 
years. On our visit to this well, one of the 
party let down a line and it measured sixty- 


six feet and six inches, showing that the proc- 
ess of filling-up—which is due to a custom long 
followed by all visitors, both native and for- 
eign, of throwing in stones to hear them strike 
the bottom—had been steadily going on. We 
are glad to say that this practice has been 
stopped. We hope the well ere long may be 
cleaned out to the bottom. It was undoubt- 
edly sunk to so great a depth for the purpose 
of securing, even in exceptionally dry seasons, 
a good supply of water. It Should be added 
that in Palestine it is quite exceptional for 
wells to be so deep. In many of them the water 
is quite near the surface. Some of the so- 
called wells are only springs with possibly a 
small enclosing wall. 


Shall we have an American Sunday for America 


WG. 


The time is now ripe for our Sabbath to be 
restored to us. Except for a few who have de- 
plored its desecration, very little has been done 
for its maintenance or better observance as a 
nation. When Israel broke down her Sabbath, 
God sent enemies against her. Who will say 
that if the war party in Germany had spent 
their Sabbaths in worship and prayer, the 
world-war would ever have occurred?. Amer- 
ica has played with Sabbath desecration and 
’ we, too, are feeling its burn. True repentance 
in Israel was followed by a breaking down of 
the idols, and restoration of God’s day of wor- 
ship and rest and prayer. Let America learn 
from Israel’s experience. 


America needs an organization fully as 
strong as that of the Anti-Saloon League for 
the restoration and protection of the Sabbath, 
and the time is ripe for it. Public opinion will 
sustain it if properly handled. The biggest and 
strongest men should be found in church and 

- politics to lead the nation to a nation-wide 
American Sabbath. 


The movement should be nation-wide or 
world-wide if possible. Americans will be re- 
sponsible for America and such persuasive in- 
fluence as they can have on the world. The 
war Americanized America. We are acting as 
a nation as we never could have acted before. 
Our states understand each other better. Our 
vision is growing larger. Congress is more 
responsive to public opinion than any legisla- 
tive body in America. The majority of Con- 
gressmen must depend on a great many rura) 
and Sabbath-loving voters to get elected. 


How Shall We Observe It? 

This has been a question in every age. Moses 
had to meet this question. Jesus had to meet 
it Wherever there has been a Sabbath ob- 
servance, the question has been faced. Posi- 
tive legislation rather than negative prohibi- 
tions must be enacted. What men should do, 
rather what they shall not do, is to be the ques- 
tion of the future. There will be more na- 
tionalism in government which will do as a 
good father does with his over-active boys. It 
will keep them busy with useful employment 
rather than use so many don’ts. The war made 
our churches more patriotic, and more and 
more will patriotism be taught in our churches. 


Poole 


‘Society may adjust itself to the teachings of 


Jesus concerning the brotherhood of men and 
the Golden Rule. This may require changes 
in the methods of churches and society alike. 
These conditions in a time of education and 
quick communication will substantiate one na- 
tional action for many local actions. 

One of America’s greatest patriots will be 
the man who is big enough to write a program 
for an American Sabbath day, which will make 
men better Christians, better Americans and 
better fathers and mothers and children. That 
day. may be nearer than we think, but it has 
not yet appeared. American intelligence and 
American conscience must produce the man. 
The isolated communities need the inspiration 
of coming in contact with social and religious 
surroundings and institutions. 

Remember the fourth Commandment begins 
with positive action before it gives us any neg- 
ative prohibitions. Why does not some church 
magazine offer a prize for the best program 
for observing an American Sabbath? 

There are so many questions to be considered 
and so much educational work needed in many 
quarters that an educational campaign is nec- 
essary. The foreigner who lives in a foreign 
quarter in our cities must be taught that we 
do not need him to tell us how to observe our 
Sabbaths, and if he does not like our Sabbaths 
he should go to some country where they have 
none. The American Sabbath should be used 
among foreigners for Americanizing foreigners 
as well as Christianizing them. The disloyal 
politician who does not himself observe our 
institutions and who uses the ignorance of for- 
eigners for his personal profit should be elimi- 
nated. : : 

Eliminate Profiteering. 

“Thou shalt not make financial gain of, or 
on, the American Sabbath.” This simple and 
single prohibition would end most of the Sab- 
bath desecration. Stop profiteering and com- 
pel those who are doing and pleading for Sab- 
path desecration as good, to do it without 
profit. If those who claim that it is necessary 
to carry on such work as Sunday travel, news- 
papers, amusements and the like, will show 
that they are not making profit out of it, they 
might get a more patient hearing. 


Already the nation is awakening against 
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A new conscience on the 
acquisition of wealth has come. It is a natural 
result of the American awakening. Sabbath 
profiteering must go. Commercialization of 
God’s day is the root of Sabbath desecration. 
Moreover, this point of attack is the most vul- 
nerable everywhere. If those who defend the 
Sabbath will only list the profits and profiteer- 
ing and the characters engaged in Sabbath 
desecration, he will find that in nearly every 
case they cannot stand in the light of public 
opinion. 


patriots for profit. 


The hardest battle will-be with the so-called 
respectable corporation. In this the personal 
ownership of the stock must be listed and made ; 
public. If respectable, they will mend their 
ways. If not respectable, they will fall before 
public opinion. In any event, is it not time 
that the men with vision and capacity for lead- 
ership in American churches should see to it 
that the question of having an American Sab- 
path for America shall be heard, and shall 
have fair consideration in the new times and 
reconstruction after the war? 


The Minister Himself—Laws of Growthin the Ministry 


What are the laws of soul-growth in pulpit 
talent? Are they ascertainable? And if they 
are, what are they? 


The first is the law of hearty and unremit- 
ting industry. The man who works, in the 
ministry, and works in the right way, will 
grow in knowledge, in efficiency, in power, and 
in influence all his days. About this there can 
be no doubt whatever. If we cease to carry 
on the habit of earnest and concentrated study, 
we do so at the peril of losing our law of 
increment. This, as we all know, is an easy 
thing to do. “There is no ‘time-sheet’ for 
parsons,” a layman said to me recently. The 
man who has to work without a “time sheet” 
must either draw one up, and make his con- 
science his time-keeper, or he will fall into 
lax and indolent ways—with the inevitable re- 
sult. 


The preacher must think his own thoughts 
and make his own sermons—drawn from many 
mines but smelted in the furnace of our 
own meditation. 


The second law of growth in pulpit power 
is to live habitually with the great master- 
minds of our race, and to wrestle with their 
works as our daily exercise. How can a man 
stagnate, be he in the distracting city or in 
the paralysing village, if he keeps in touch with 
the aristocrary of the world of thought, and 
holds daily converse with one or more of the 
world’s elect souls? He will grow as his in- 
terest in them grows; he will catch something 
of their greatness of manner, something of 
the distinction of their thought, something of 
the glory of their style; the so-called limits 
of his mind will gradually expand, and he too 
will be a modest member of the company of 
the immortals. 

I venture next to mention the third law of 
growth and expansion for preachers which may 
seem to some to be a little out of the way, 
but I have the utmost confidence that it is an 
invaluable one, and a feasible one for all. I 
mean that every one of us should haye, along- 
side of one’s professional line of study, some 
Side-line of study of one’s very own which de- 
mands the exercise of the faculty of investiga- 
tion or speculation, or inquiry. 

Another means of becoming eminent as 
preachers is to make ourselves one with our 
people, not in a weak and trivial way, but by 
identifying ourselves thoroughly with their 
spiritual interests, individually as well as in 
the mass. A man who has spent four hours 
of the morning in his study wrestling with the 


abstract problems of life and thought ought 
to leave these airy abstractions and spend the 
rest of the day among his people, studying 
them, considering their problems, getting to 
know their thoughts. Life, after all (of which 
the noblest thought is but a shadow or mir- 
ror), is the great educator; and we ministers 
must see to it that we do not foolishly de- 
spise the school of homely experience, and 
the rewarding intercourse of ordinary minds. 

And now for the last, and if I had the grace 
needful, it would be a best word. The final 
condition and law of growth as preachers of 
the word is to cultivate the law of retirement, 
the law of fellowship with the Unseen; the law 
of mediatation and prayer. It might seem to 
ap. outsider a strange thing to hear one preach- 
er urge his brethren not to forget the call to 
devotion and quiet musing as a daily duty; 
yet we who are in the circle of knowledge 
know well how easy it is to be a keeper of 
other men’s vineyards, and yet to neglect our 
own.—Condensed from an address to ministers, 
by Prin. E. Griffith-Jones, in The Expository 
Times. 


DESIRABLE CLERGYMEN. 


A writer in The Baptist sent to well-known 
Baptist laymen the following questions: 


‘In your judgment, what would make you 
feel that a candidate for the Christian min- 
istry asking the approval of a council is un- 
desirable for ordination? (Cover mind, body 
and character).” 


Over seventy-five men from all parts of the 
country returned answers. Twenty-one of these 
were outstanding laymen whose judgment is 
valuable. The objectionable features alluded 
to by the laymen are as follows: 

Weak personality; inability to interest an 


audience; vacillation; lack of knowledge of 
men. 

Eccentricity; mental freakishness; erratic 
thinking; bad temper. 


Effeminate appearance; lack of self-control 
in the face of opposition; lack of zeal; lack of 
a clear call of God. 

Lazy mind; lack of equipment; lack of 
leadership (most alluded to); narrowminded- 
ness; dishonesty; slowness in paying bills. 

One man wrote: 

“Inasmuch as during the more than thirty 
years I have been a member of a Christian 
church I have been ministered unto by pastors 
who have not had the slightest regard for the 
truth and who generally were irresponsible, 
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I feel that a minister who cannot tell the truth 
comes under the head of undesirable.” 

The man who thinks that some ministers 
are constitutional liars is only one of a number 
who have hinted the same thing in answering 
my questions. 

Sending the same question to clergymen pro- 
vided the following features as disqualifying 
an applicant for ordination: 

Mental mediocrity; a muddled mind; in- 
ability to teach; cocksureness; intellectual 
dishonesty; unsympathetic disposition; short 
on truthfulness; impatience; a man who is a 
“weak sister;” insincerity; cowardness; un- 
sound views; one whose school record is shady; 
closed mind to new views; unbelief in deity of 
Christ; fanaticism. 

No serious effort to secure an education; in- 
ability to adapt himeslf to changing condi- 
tions; lack of an equivalent to college educa- 
tion; training in other than recognized denomt- 
national schools; a premiliminarian of the 
rabid type; careless in personal appearance; 
uncultured manners, such as soiled linen, 
baggy clothes, foul teeth. 

ee 


POSITIVE OR NEGATIVE. 


One of the mistakes of the Sunday School 
teacher, says Hilda Richmond, in the Presby- 
terian Banner, “is the habit of using negative 
illustrations to the exclusion of all others. 
“Teachers of children dwell upon the dark 
side of the picture thinking by presenting 
the hopeless side to convince the boys and 
girls that it pays to be good. The drunkard, 
the man who is unkind to his children, chil- 
dren without homes, starving children in for- 
eign lands, children who get punished for 


wrong-doing, accidents that happen through 
disobedience and all the negative illustrations 
the teacher can bring up are set forth in glow- 
ing terms to the exclusion of the bright and 
hopeful ones. 


“Many young people drop out of the Sun- 
day School because they imagine that their 
teachers have a chronic grouch against the 
world. With the best intentions in the world 
the good men and women dwell constantly 
upon the pitfalls that beset youth, the crimes 
committed by young men who have gone astray 
and the number of youths in prisons until 
the young people get tired of the array of 
statistics. What they want to hear is the 
record of young people who have succeeded, 
particularly those who have risen in the face 
of difficulties. Young people want definite, posi- 
tive ideals, not negative illustrations. The 
Bible heroes and the heroes of everyday life, 
and they are many, should be presented as 
manly charactrs, not weaklings. For every 
young person who lands within the prison 
walls there are multitudes serving God and 
working to climb the ladder of success by 
legitimate means.” 


What Hilda Richmond says of the Sunday 
School lesson applies with equal force to the 
sermon. One reason why people think the 
world is ‘going to the dogs,” and “the church 
is a failure,” is because too many ministers 
tell only “sob stories” and incidents of youths 
who fall before temptation. They had better 
tell “hero tales” of youths who fight tempta- 
tion and conquer and win success. It would 
give a truer idea of Christians and the church, 
and would attract red-blooded youth much 
more strongly. 


Who are in the Churches? 
C. R. Zahnhiser ’ 


Is it true that workingmen are not in the 
churches? Is it true that the educated profes- 
sional class are not? Is it true that few men 
are church members? These questions are 
frequently discussed, and usually answered 
with an emphatic affirmative. 


In order to ascertain the facts a question- 
naire was sent to fifty representative churches 
of one community. The list was proportion- 
ally distributed. Along with a wealthy church 
in one exclusive district was selected another 
doing institutional work in a congested dis- 
trict; another in a middle-class residential 
section, and another in a neighboring borough. 
Replies were received from thirty-eight 
churches of ten denominations, having a total 
membership of 21,915. The list is so repre- 
sentative that the facts secured can be taken 
as fairly indicative of all the churches of the 
community. 


The questionnaire grouped the adult male 
membership of the churches as follows: Pro- 
fessional men—teachers sattorneys, chemists, 
physicians, architects, ete. Capitalists—busi- 
nes men having more than four employes. 
Small business men—in busines for them- 
selves but having fewer than four employes. 
Wage earners—clerical, office and store clerks, 
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salesmen, agents, etc.; skilled manual, ma- 
chinists, carpenters, etc.; unskilled manual. 


Following is a tabulation of the data ob- 
tained: 


Total_ number of churchesin...crm els 38 
Total. WeMUDeVs lip ercte ence <1 eter eketene to teehorets 21,915 
Percentage of membership male........ 40 
Average membership ...........+-++--- 576 
Adult Male Membership. Per Cent 
Classification of Total 
ProflessiOna lem Gnu iets ctae sueranielendelelettseiens 9.5 
Capitalits and large employers........... 6.5 
Sra DU SIINESS a1 CN eces erent terereterclenetenemseer er. 7.0 
Wage earners, total ............--++++08- 77.0 
Wage earners, clerical .............+..-. 32.0 
Wage earners, total manual ............ 45.0 


SrebPok seal ass 5 4 como GodoG55 CoOmpDOCUMOOT 28.0 
Unskilled labor 
In the census reports for 1910 are tables 
covering part of the population of the coun- 
try, which show the following proportions: 


Classification Percentage 
Professional MeN .....6+ sees eee tees ee ees 4.0 
Capitalists and large OM LOVOLS isis. ore ahr ie ee 
Gmall DUSINESS MEN ...-. eee e cere eeeeees ; 
Clerical eMployes ......sseeeeeeeereeeees 11.0 


(Continued on page 700) 


The above and many more successful churches planned through- 
out the United States and Canada by William H. Nicklas, specialist in 
church architecture, 1900 Buclid Avenue, Cleveland, O. 
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CHURCH BUILDING 
Illustrations and Outlines of Churches Planned 
or Building 


Dedicatory Exercises for Bells, Windows, Organs and Parsonages 


Church dedication programs are included in prev.ous Church Building 
Editions of The Expositor 


In our church building edition a year ago, we 
advised holding back on building plans unless 
they were absolutely vital. 

Now our advice is to go ahead. To get ready 
for the results of the religious revival that is 
coming in one form or another. On the sur- 
face prices of material have not broken. But 
brick yards are full of brick and warehouses 
are full of material. Except in large cities, 
controlled by buiiding material trusts, you can 
get concessions in price. 

Make up your estimates. Take them to build- 
ing supply men, brick makers and lumber men, 
and say if we can buy on a basis that will keep 
our costs within a certain figure we will go 
ahead, otherwise we will wait. Wait is a word 
that chases cold chills up and down the spines 
of men with large stocks on hand. The bank- 
ers are prodding them to move these stocks. 


BG REVIVAL IN CHURCH 
BUILDING IS EXPECTED 


LEADERS SAY IMPROVEMENTS 
MAY COST $75,000,000. 


MANY PROJECTS OUTLINED 


{Special to The Indianapolis News] 
i NEW YORK, February 26.—A re- 
vivat in church building operations is 


exnected this spring and summer. 
Many religious bodies have provided 
societies which receive money gifts 
from their members and loan them 
often in part, to building committees, 
taking mortgages either with or 
without interest. Heads of these so- 
cieties say they are flooded with ap- 
peals from building committees. They 
estimate that_ religious denomina- 
tions in the United States will put 
$65,000,000 into new churches, par- 
sonages and parish houses this year. 
This sum includes money contributed 
Ey cect to committees by cougrega- 
tions, as well as that loaned by so- 
cieties. : 
~The decline in material prices, pros- 
pective lowering of wages, and the 
multiplication of community houses, 
eet ae among Roman Catholics, 
have led to the signing of many con- 
is estimated $16,000,000 
‘will. be spent by the Roman 
Catholics, $12,500,000 by the Bap- 
tists, $11,000,000 by the Metho- 
dists, $9,500,000 by the Presbyterians 
of. the north and sums ranging from 
$4,000,000, to $4,500,000 by each the 
Neca Lutherans and Episcopa- 
ans. 


tracts. It 


Great spiritual power that will enable build- 
ing committees to bear and forbear is most 
essential. 

As long as you are building a house for 
God talk it over with him as Solomon did. God 
told Solomon where he could get the cheapest 
lumber in the world, the Hiram company. 


And it wouldn’t be a bad idea to consult God 
on the location of the church. He knows as 
much about changing neighborhoods as we do, 
and he will no doubt direct you to make a pin- 
map of your membership. 


Just because the money has been given, and 
sacrifices made to give it, is sufficient reason 
for being most careful in its expenditure. Let 
us have a conscience when we are spending 
cther people’s money. 


We reproduce herewith a dispatch from the 
Indianapolis News showing the amount of 
money to be spent. That is a fair summary 
of conditions. The big drives have brought 
in subscriptions of nearly $350,000,000, and this 
money-is being spent rapidly. ; 

Methodists have spent $10,000,000 a year for 
new church buildings for the past 16 years. 

Six million dollars a year for new church 
buildings spent by the Baptists. 

Three million dollars a year is the Presby- 
terian average per year for buildings. 

The above averages for sixteen years will be 
doubled and trebled. é 


Congregational Estimates. 


The Congregational building lead- 
ers say $1,000,000 to $1,500,000 a year 
will go into their new projects, and 
the amount will reach its maximum 
this season. The New Old South 
church, of Boston, has a loan fund 
which it employs te help new projects 
in Bostoh and its environs, but in al- 
most every other city, even the larg- 
est, where Congregationalists have 
churches, general building funds are 
drawn on. Such is the case in Brook- 
lyn, Chicee’ and Minneapolis, great 

uritan centers. 

z The- lowest church building record 
in America in recent years was that 
of 1917. At the end of that year the 
total put into new projects was be- 
low $30,000,000. 

Leaders estimate the sums to g0 
into projects in 1921 as high as $75,- 
000,000 and they place the total value 
of churches, parsonages and parish 
houses, not including church schools 
and institutions, at approximately 
$7,000,000,000. including the new 
projects they believe the total gifts 
of Christian people now average 
$650,000,000 @ year. Missionary 
projects oF ae) kinds are touching hig 

r mark. ; 
Werpiscopalians, Baptists, Presbyter- 
ians and many others say they have 
received larger Sums since the first 
of 1921 than they ever received in a 
similar period beforo. 


(See page 728 for Church Membership Statistics.) 
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Expenditures for Upkeep of Church Buildings. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church (North) has 
27,480 church buildings, valued at $228,378,175, 
and 13,567 parsonages, valued at $38,380,444. 
Last year they spent on improvements of these 
buildings $7,469,567, and spent in current ex- 
penses $9,420,817. They paid 13,286 pastors 
$18,793,321. The total expenditures were’ $43,- 
993,681. This represents above 4,175,502 com- 
municants, one-third of the Methodist family. 

The Presbyterians (North) have 9,996 
churches, valued at $150,189,446; current ex- 
penses and salaries for last year being $25,760,- 
382, and miscellaneous expenses $7,195,858. 
They have 9,924 pastors and 1,637,105 commu- 
nicants. 

The Congregationalists have 5,495 churches, 
valued at $104,661,812, and their current ex- 
penses are $2,002,167. Members number 808,- 
266, and 4,116 pastors received $5,891,280 last 
year. 

These three denominations with 6,620,873 
members, having churches and parsonages 
valued at $521,610,377, with current expense 
and upkeep of $36,848,291 a year, and paying 
salaries of $39,684,501 a year, represents only 
about one-fifth of the Protestant churches. 

It is a great business, the greatest in the 
world, for the whole purpose of it is to make 
bad men good and good men better. 

Incidentally the business of the church is the 
greatest booster of all legitimate business. A 
Christian spends his money for things that are 
of permanent value. Any merchant could well 
afford to give one-tenth of his net income to 
the church. He could not afford to keep a 
store in a community without churches. 

The Expositor is proud to be the leading 
class publication of this great organization. 
And The Expositor will be more proud when 
it succeeds in establishing certain principles 
in this great power for good. 


An Appeal for the Gothic in Church Architec- 
ture. 
A friend of The Expositor writes: You can 


readily understand that a great number and 
variety of religious publications come to our 
office and we scan them all with great care. 
In many of these publications are represented 
new churches, some of which are very ex- 
pensive and, no doubt, are adapted to modern 
church requirements; but we regret the radi- 
cal departure from time-honored church archi- 
tecture of which a prominent feature has al- 
ways been the graceful spire pointing ‘up 
toward Heaven. There is so little distinction 
at present, that a modern church building 
judged by its outward appearance, might be 
a bank, club house, theater, movie picture 
house, a gymnasium, a casino, or even an 
ordinary mercantile establishment. The 
stranger, visiting a community, does not quick- 
ly recognize the church, and often passes a 
building without ever knowing the purpose for 
which it is used. This applies more particu- 
larly to certain denominations. There are still 
some Christian congregations who recognize 
the value of graceful architecture, the use 
of the church spire, and the service of time- 
honored church bells. We feel that in the 
revival of religious work throughout the coun- 
try, very serious thought should be given to 
the checking this leveling process which re- 
duces religious worship to one of the ordinary, 
everyday affairs and which many people are 
inclined to regard with indifference. It is 
our humble judgment that the house of wor- 
ship should be distinctive in character and, if 
possible, produce religious inspirations through 
its harmonized power of architecture, the call 
of the bell to stated worship and the music 
that has in it something more than merely 


‘the superficial pleasing of the ear. The church 


tower is often nothing but a truncated mons- 
trosity advertising the poverty of sentiment on 
the part of the builder. 

It seems strange that the court house, school, 
or library should receive greater attention than 
the house of worship. The church should 
tower above them all, and thus obtain and 
hold the leadership in any community. 


The Sin of The Prince Bishop. 
Who Builds the Church? 


By William Canton, from the Child’s Book of Saints, by permission of 
E. P. Dutton Co., New York 


The Prince Bishop Evrard stood gazing at 
his marvellous Cathedral; and as he let his 
eyes wander in delight over the three deep 
sculptured portals and the double gallery 
above them, and the great rose window, and 
the ringers’ gallery, and so up to the massive 
western towers, he felt as though his heart 
were clapping hands for joy within him. And 
he thought to himself, “Surely in all the world 
God has no more beautiful house than this 
which I have built with such long labor and 
at so princely an outlay of my treasure.” And 
thus the Prince Bishop fell into the sin of 
vainglory, and, though he was a holy man 
he did not perceive that he had fallen 80 
filled with gladness was he at the sight of his 
completed work. 


In the double gallery of the west front there 
were many great statues with crowns and 


sceptres, but a niche over the central portal 
was empty, and this the Prince Bishop in- 
tended to fill with a statue of himself. It was 
to be a very small statue, as became one who 
prized lowliness of heart, but as he looked up 
at the vacant place it gave him pleasure to 
think that hundreds of years after he was 
dead people would pause before his effigy and 
praise him and his work. And this, too, was 
vainglory. 

As the Prince Bishop lay asleep that night 
a mighty six-winged Angel stood beside him 
and bade him rise. “Come,” he said, “and I 
will show thee some of those who have worked 
with thee in building the great church, and 
whose service in God’s eyes has been more 
worthy than thine.” And the Angel led him 
past the Cathedral and down the steep street 
of the ancient city, and though it was mid- 
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day, the people going to and fro did not seem 
to see them. Beyond the gates they followed 
the shelving road till they came to green 
level fields, and there in the middle of the 
road, between grassy banks covered white with 
_ cherry blossoms, two great white oxen, yoked 
to a huge block of stone, stood resting before 
they began their toilsome ascent. 


“Look!” said the Angel; and the Prince 
Bishop saw a little blue-winged bird which 
perched on the stout yoke beam fastened to 
the horns of the oxen, and sang such a heaven- 
ly song of rest and contentment that the big 
shaggy creatures ceased to blow stormily 
through their nostrils, and drew long tranquil 
breaths instead. 


“Look again!” said the Angel. And from a 
hut of wattles and clay a little peasant girl 
came with a bundle of hay in her arms, and 
gave first one of the oxen and then the other 
a wisp. Then she stroked their black muz- 
zles, and laid her rosy face against their white 
cheeks. Then the Prince Bishop saw the rude 
teamster rise from his rest on the bank and 
cry to his cattle, and the oxen strained against 
the beam and the thick ropes tightened, and 
the huge block of stone was once more set in 
motion. 


And when the Prince Bishop saw that it was 
these fellow-workers whose service was more 
worthy in God’s eyes than his own, he was 
abashed and sorrowful for his sin, and the tears 
of his own weeping awoke him. So he sent 
for the master of the sculptors and bade him 
fill the little niche over the middle portal, 
not with his own effigy but with an image 
of the child; and he bade him make two 
colossal figures of the white oxen; and to 
the great wonderment of the people these 
were set up high in the tower so that men 
could see them against the blue sky. “And as 
for me,” he said, “let my body be buried, with 
my face downward, outside the great church, 
in front of the middle entrance, that men may 
trample on my vainglory and that I may serve 
them as a stepping-stone to the house of God; 
and the little child shall look on me when 
I lie in the dust.” 


Now the little girl in the niche was carved 
with wisps of hay in her hands, but the child 
who had fed the oxen knew nothing of this, 
and as she grew up she forgot her childish 
service, so that when she had grown to wo- 
manhood and chanced to see this statue over 
the portal she did not know it was her own 
self in stone. But what she had done wags 
not forgotten in heaven. 


And as for the oxen, one of them looked 
‘east and one looked west across the wide 
fruitful country about the foot of the hill- 
city. And one caught the first grey gleam, 
and the first rosy flush, and the first golden 
splendor of the sunrise; and the other was 
lit with the color of the sunset long after the 
lowlands had faded away in the blue mist of 
the twilight. Weary men and worn women 
looking up at them felt that a gladness and a 
glory and a deep peace had fallen on the life 
of toil. And then, when people began to un- 
derstand, they said it was well that these 
mighty laborers, who had helped to build the 


house, should still find a place of service and 
honor in the house; and they remembered that 
the Master of the house had once been a 
Babe warmed in a manger by the breath of 
kine. And at the thought of this men grew 
more pitiful to their cattle, and to the beasts 
in servitude, and to all dumb animals. And 
that was one good fruit which sprang from 
the Prince Bishop’s repentance. 


Now over the colossal stone oxen hung the 
bells of the Cathedral. On Christmas Eve the 
ringers, according to the old custom, ascended 
to their gallery to ring in the birth of the 
Babe Divine. At the moment of midnight the 
master ringer gave the word, and the great 
bells began to swing in joyful sequence. Down 
below in the crowded church lay the image of 
the new-born Child on the cold straw, and at 
his haloed head stood the images of the ox 
and the ass. Far out across the snow-roofed 
city, far away over the white glistening coun- 
try rang the glad music of the tower. People 
who went to their doors to listen cried in 
astonishment: “Hark! what strange music is 
that? It sounds as if the lowing of cattle were 
mingled with the chimes of the bells.” In 
truth it was so. And in every byre the oxen 
and the kine answered the strange sweet ca- 
dences with their lowing, and the great stone 
oxen lowed back to their kin of the meadow 
through the deep notes of the joy-peal. 

In the fullness of time the Prince Bishop 
Evrard died and was buried as he had willed, 
with his face humbly turned to the earth; and 
to this day the weather-wasted figure of the 
little girl looks down on him from her niche, 
and the slab over his grave serves as a step- 
ping-stone to pious feet. 


POSTAL EMPLOYEE OVERWORKED. 
Has No Time for Church Work, or Lay 
Preaching. 

Sirs:— 

I shall not renew my subscription for the 
compelling reason that I can not command 
time to read it. I am a lay minister, working 
as a postoffice clerk for a living. Under the 
Burleson policy of antagonism, domineering 
supervision, suppression of adequate pay, 
nearly all the younger men and a large per- 
centage of experienced distributors (the very 
heart of service efficiency), men in their prime, 
have resigned, leaving the burden on compara- 
tive few older and loyal men. This necesst- 
tates so much overtime that I am unfitted for 
local aggressive church leadership, let alone 
pulpit work. 

In fact, I can only. eat, work the limit of 
endurance and sleep. I can only scan the 
daily paper, and read a story now and then 
for recreation. coe 

I am not of an inflammatory mind. This is 
just plain, sober truth. 

I wonder how long employes and public 
must suffer from this condition! 

[The government is concerned over wages 
and hours of employes of large concerns, but 
has no time to be just to its own employes. If 
everybody would quit trying to manage some 
other business—but their own—conditions 
would be improved.—Ed.] 
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Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, Sandusky, Ohio 


Ground has recently been broken for this 
most attractive and well planned building. A 
study of the accompanying plans shows at 
once, that it is not only a building of that 
churchly character that is most conducive to a 
feeling of respectful reverence and worship, 
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put also one that has all the qualities that 
make it a most satisfactory and efficient build- 
ing for both Bible study and all around social 
gervice to the community. Rev. C. W. Seller 
is the pastor and Mr. William H. Nicklas, 1900 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O., is the architect. 
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St. Mark’s Church, Detroit, Mich. 


This combines auditorium seating 2000 and gymnasium and other institutional features 
suitable for large cities. (Note Revolving Cross, a valuable trade mark.) 
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A $60,000 Church Seating 500 


The First Church of Norfolk, Neb., recently 
dedicated its new church edifice after many 
years of looking forward to its erection. The 
campaign was started in 1916, while Rev. J. S. 
Harris was pastor. In October, 1917, Rev. 


F. W. Benjamin became pastor, and with the 
assistance of Dr. Divine the first campaign 
was completed in April, 1918. 


Actual operations were not started until the 
spring of 1919, and the uncertain labor con- 
ditions did not make for fast work. The 
plans were drawn by Harry Jones of Minnea- 
polis. While it is not a large building, it will 
take care of 500 in the auditorium and will 
accommodate a Sunday School of from 500 to 
600. At the time of dedication, pledges were 
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given by the members to cover the balance 
of the cost of the building, including a pipe 
organ. The church property, including the 
lot, is valued at approximately $60,000. 
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A $60,000 Church Seating 600 


The First Congregational Church, Dicken- 
son, N. D., was planned to provide for a mem- 
bership of from three to five hundred, in a 
town of 5,000 people. 


It stands on a corner lot well back from 
the street, allowing for shrubbery and other 
planting as a proper setting. 


Its dimensions are forty-six by one hundred 
over all. 


The auditorium has a seating capacity in- 
cluding the gallery, of 300, which can be aug- 
mented by opening into the Sunday School to 
care for an audience approximately 600 peo- 
ple, within sound of the speaker’s voice. 


The building is heated by two hot-air fur- 
naces, one to care for the Sunday School, which 
is connected with the dining room, and the 
other for the main auditorium, with an auxiliary 
heater, to care for kitchen and pastor’s study. 


The first floor, in addition to the auditorium, 
has provision for a large chorus choir, with 
pipe organ on one side, and the pastor’s study 


Sunoay Senool 8M 


on the other, under which, on a mezzanine 
floor, is the choir room 

The small gallery opens from the second 
story society room with class rooms on either 
side. 

The dining room is of sufficient height to 
be used for basket ball and light gymnastic 
games; the young people’s room being on a 
level can easily be made a stage by opening 
the rolling partitions. 

A moving-picture booth.at the other end of 
the dining room serves as a screen between 
it and the kitchen. 

Ample space for table storage is found un- 
der the choir room. 

The general construction is of brick and 
hollow tile, with simple stone trimmings, with 
a Spanish roll tile roof. 

An open timbered ceiling gives a churchly 
effect and insures the best acoustics. 

The total cost is approximately $60,000 in- 
cluding architect’s fees. 

Harry W. Jones, Architect, Minneapolis. 
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Interior Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, O. 


Seating by American Seating Co., Chicago 


Suggestions to Church Architects and Building eral lighting system of the church and is not 


Committees. 

Churches have not, in the past, been fixed 
for separate switch to cut off moving picture 
machine connections. In all too many cases, 
the switch for cutting off and on all of the 
lights in the church auditorium has been placed 
in the far corner of the basement. This makes 
it very inconvenient to turn off and on lights 
between reels or before and after reels. I 
think that all churches built in the future 
should make some provision for the use of a 
projector or stereopticon in both the audi- 
torium and the Sunday School rooms. To do 
this will require for one thing, a special out- 
let plug which is not connected to the gen- 


turned off with the switch. Also, many 
churches are finding it convenient to build 
special booths in the gallery so they can use 
a@ projector in their auditorium. 


Regeneration. 


John 3:3. 
I. A Radical Change. 2 Cor. 5:17. 


II. A Necessary Change. John 3:3. 
III. A Spiritual Change. John 3:6. 

By the Holy Spirit. Titus 3:5, 6. 
IV. Its Manner. Acts 16:31. 


V. Its Evidences. 1 John 3:14, 24. 
—M. G. Price, Mosheim, Tenn. 
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Dedicatory Memorial Programs for Bells, Organs, 
‘Windows, Parsonages, and Corner Stone Laying 


Service of Corner Stone Laying 


Opening Sentences. 


“Our help is in the name of the Lord, who 
made heaven and earth.” 

“Except the Lord build the house, they labor 
in vain that build it.” 


Hymn. 


An earthly temple here we raise, 

Lord God, our Saviour, to thy praise. 
Oh! make thy gracious presence known, 
While now we lay its corner stone. 


And, when this temple, “made with hands” 
Upon its firm foundation stands, 

Oh! may we all, with loving heart, 

In nobler building bear a part. 


Where every polished stone shall be, 
A human soul won back to thee; 

All resting upon Christ alone, 

The chief and precious Corner Stone. 


So, when our toil is o’er at last, 

All labor in both temples passed, - 
Ob! may it then by works be shown, 
That faith has laid this corner-stone. 


Responsive Seripture Reading. 


Minister. Great is the Lord, and greatly to 
be praised in the city of our God, in the moun- 
tain of his holiness. 

People. Beautiful for situation, the joy of 
the whole earth, is Mount Zion, on the sides of 
the north, the city of the great King. 

M. We have thought of thy loving kindness, 
O God, in the midst of thy temple. 

P. According to thy name, O God, so is thy 
praise unto the ends of the earth: Thy right 
hand is full of righteousness. 

M. Let Mount Zion rejoice, let the daughters 
of Judah be glad, because of thy judgments. 

P. Walk about Zion, and go round about 
her; tell the towers thereof. 

._™M. Mark ye well her bulwarks, consider her 
palaces; that ye may tell it to the generation 
following. 

P. For this God is our God for ever and 
ever; he will be our guide even unto death. 

M. His foundation is in the holy mountains. 

P. The Lord loveth the gates of Zion more 
than all the dwellings of Jacob. 

M. Glorious things are spoken of thee, O 
city of God. : , 

P. And of Zion it shall be said, this and that 
man was born in her; and the Highest himself 
shall establish her. 

M. The Lord shall count, when he writeth 
up the people, that this man was born there, 

P. As well the singers as the players on in- 
struments shall be there; all my springs are 
in thee. 

M. The stone which the builders rejected, 
the same is become the head of the corner; this 
is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvelous in our 


eyes. 
P. Therefore, thus saith the Lord, behold I 


lay in Zion for a foundation a stone, a tried 
stone, a precious corner stone, a sure founda- 
tion; he that believeth shall not make haste. 


M. To whom coming, as unto a living stone, 
disallowed indeed of men, but chosen of God 
and precious, 

P. Ye also, as lively stones, are built up a 
Spiritual house, a holy priesthood, to offer up 
aera sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus 
Shrist. 


M. Behold, I will lay thy stone with fair 
colors, and lay thy foundations with sapphires. 

P. And I will make thy windows of agates, 
and thy gates of carbuncles, and all thy bor- 
ders of pleasant stones. 

M. And all thy children shall be taught of 
the Lord, and great shall be the peace of thy 
children. 

P. That our sons may be as plants grown up 
in their youth; that our daughters may be as 
cornerstones, polished after the similitude of 
a palace. 

M. He shall bring forth the headstone there- 
of with shoutings, crying, Grace, grace unto it. 

All. Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men. 


Laying of Stone. 


After such documents and other articles as 
are to be preserved have been deposited in the 
cavity prepared for them, the Minister, or other 
person appointed for the purpose, assisted by 
the builder, shall lay the stone in its place. 
Then the minister, placing his hand on it, shall 
say: 

In the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost, we lay this cornerstone 
of a house to be’ erected here under the name 
OL een ccs eas ervioe Church, and devoted to the 
worship of Almighty God. 

Behold, I lay in Zion a chief cornerstone, 
elect, precious; and he that believeth on him 
shall not be confounded. 

Other foundation can no man lay than that 
is laid; which is Jesus Christ. 


Prayer. 


Lord God, who art the Beginning and the 
End, by whom all things were created; Grant 
us the fullness of thy mercy, and establish 
thou this stone which we plant in thy name. 

Accept, we beseech thee, the humble service 
of all who contribute of their substance unto 
this building; let thy blessing rest upon them, 
and also upon those who labor in erecting it, 
to shield them from all accidents and dangers; 
and grant unto them, and all of us here pres- 
ent, thy heavenly grace, that our gifts and all 
our service may be sanctified, and we may be- 
come in soul and body living temples of the 
Holy Ghost. All which we ask through the 
abundant merits of our Lord and Saviour, who 
liveth and reigneth with thee and the Holy 
Ghost, ever one God, world without end. Amen. 
Close with Lord’s prayer repeated in concert, 
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For the Consecration of Your New Organ 


Hymn—‘The Lord is in His Holy Temple.” 
Invocation and Response. 

Hymn—‘“Holy, Holy, Holy.” 

Responsive Reading: 

Minister—O praise the Lord all ye nations, 
praise him all ye people, for his merciful 
kindness is great toward us and the truth 
of the Lord endureth forever. Praise ye 
the Lord. 

“Elders—Great is the Lord and greatly to be 
praised; and his greatness is unsearchable. 

Congregation—One generation shall praise 
thy works to another, and shall declare 
thy mighty acts. 

Minister—My mouth shall speak the praise 
of the Lord; and let all flesh bless his holy 
name for ever and ever. 

Choir—While I live will I praise the Lord; 
I will sing praises unto my God. 

Minister—Praise the Lord, O my soul. Praise 
God in his sanctuary. 

Congregation—Praise him for his mighty 
acts; praise him according to his excellent 
greatness. 


Choir—Praise him with trumpet sound; 


praise him with stringed instruments and 
organs. 

ariaietde ete everything that hath breath 
praise the Lord. Praise ye the Lord. 

Elders—It is a good thing to give thanks 
unto the Lord, and to sing praises unto thy 
name, O Most High. 

Congregation—To show forth thy loving 
kindness in the morning, and thy faithful- 
ness every night. xe 

Choir—Upon an instrument of ten strings, 
and upon the psaltery, upon the harp with 
solemn sound. 

All—For thou, Lord, hast made us glad 
through thy work. We will triumph in the 
work of thy hands. 

Solo. 

Presentation of Organ. 

Acceptance of Organ. 

Doxology. ~ 

Dedication of Organ. 

Address: “Music in Worship’—Minister. 
Dedicatory Prayer. 

Closing Hymn—“I Love Thy Kingdom, Lord.” 
Benediction. 


Suggestions for Dedicating a Parsonage 


Hymn. 

Prayer. 

Scripture. 

Geni51256-8;-18519;) Psa. 12721; 1>Core 16349. 


(Recited by four children.) 
Reading—“Dedicating a Home.” 


A beautiful ceremony once took place in 
the city of Cincinnati at the laying of the cor- 
ner stone of a new home. A few friends had 
been invited to join with the family in a sim- 
ple ritual. In a receptacle in the corner stone 
like those provided for churches and public 
buildings, was placed a tin box containing the 
names of the family and a record of this event. 
When the top-stone was placed in position, the 
mortar was put on, the-stones tapped and pro- 
claimed straight and right by the little four- 
year-old daughter, who ended the ceremony 
with this prayer: “May this building always 
be the home of peace, happiness and content- 
ment, and blessed by the Lord. Amen.” 

The home, as well as the church, is a sacred 
place and Christian people may well pray this 
prayer for their homes. 

Remarks. 


The Evolution of the House. 


When our far-away ancestor, primitive man, 
discovered that he needed shelter, he sought 
it in a cave. Here he sat triumphant over 
blasts of wind, showers of rain, or downfall 
of snow. 


But, when night came and he had gone to 
sleep, prowling beasts invaded his domain, ate 
up his supplies and perhaps injured him or his 
family. He needed protection. And he labor- 
iously piled up stones across the entrance to 
the cave, making a wall. And from one wall 
the step was easy to the idea of four walls, 


and with that thought, man was freed from 
the hillside and could set up his abode on the 
bank of a stream, or in a glade of the forest. 
If he needed only a screen from the too frerce 
rays of the desert sun, a few poles and a piece 
of camel’s hair cloth gave him a tent, and this 


‘light dwelling made him a nomad, driving his 


flocks whither grass and water were found. 

Or, if the wanderlust were not strong within 
him, the poles and some branches of trees 
made a wattled hut, which later he chinked 
with mud and thatched with grass, where he 
dwelt contentedly near some fruit or nut trees, 
or some scanty fields of grain which he had 
sown. Perhaps these four walls were made of 
piled-up stones, or of sun-dried clay bricks. 
And now man had a house. He wanted privacy 
and devised bolted doors. He built better and 
stronger walls for defense against marauders, 
and he had a fortress. He added buildings, dug 
wells, built battlemented towers, until he had 
a castle. 

In the meantime his desire for light and 
warmth and good cheer had produced fire- 
places and chimneys. His sense of beauty had 
provided oriel windows, and great halls and 
long corridors, and adorned them with carv- 
ings and costly hangings. Magnificence came 
to dwell in the castle. 

But stone floors are cold; latticed windows 
are draughty; long corridors are dark; so car- 
pets and rugs and curtains are brought in; fur- 
naces and lamps are invented. Last of all man 
sought comfort and convenience. These help 
to turn a house into a home. 


A Home—A Parsonage. 


But a house is not a home. It takes people 
to make a home, father, mother, sister and 
brother. The foundation of society and the 
church, of civilization and religion, is the 
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heme. Our dearest name for God is the one 
Jesus brought to us, “Our Father.” The home 
was the original “school of religion.” Long 
centuries ago, Jehovah said of Abraham, “For 
I have known him to the end that he may com- 
mand his children and his household after him, 
that they may keep the way of Jehovah, to do 
righteousness and justice.” 


Today the world is watching all Christian 
homes to see if they embody such an ideal. 
And above all, the eyes of the world are upon 
the typical home of the church, the parsonage. 
What is the truth about the life there? Some- 
times we hear gibes at the minister’s son. Is 
he profligate above other lads? What are the 
facts and figures? A recent writer says, 
“When I search the annals of villainy for arch- 
scoundrels who were born in parsonages, how 
many do I discover? One—Aaron Burr.” 


On the other hand, John and Charles Wes- 


ley, Jonathan Edwards, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Lyman Abbott were sons of clergymen. 
Looking around in the world, we find that 
Emerson, Lowell, Holmes, Agassiz, Morse (of 
telegraph fame), Tennyson, Goldsmith and 
scores of lesser light, were sons of the manse. 
David Dudley Field was the son of a clergy- 
man. He was a clergyman himself and had 
four sons. One was a famous lawyer, one was 
associate justice of the Supreme Court, one a 
preacher, editor and author, and to the fourth, 
Cyrus, we are indebted for the Atlantic cable. 
One name in twelve in “Who’s Who” is that 
of a minister’s son. In an English “National 
Biography” were 1270 sons of ministers, 510 
sons of lawyers, 350 sons of doctors. He who 
establishes a parsonage takes considerable re- 
sponsibility upon himself. Religion in the 
home “has a practical, working value for this 
world.” 
Song—“Home Sweet Home.”—S. A. Wilson. 


Form for Unveiling and Dedication of Church Memorial Window 


In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 


The Lord’s Prayer (all uniting). 


Minister. ‘There is sprung up a light for the 
righteous.” 


People. “And joyful gladness for such as are 
true-hearted.” 


Antiphon. “I believe verily to see the good- 
ness of the Lord.” 


Scripture Lesson. Psa. 27, “The Lord is my 
light and my salvation,” etc. Also Psa. 84, 
“How amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord of 
hosts!” ete. : 


Gloria: “Glory be to the Father, and to the 
Son, and to the Holy Ghost; as it was in the 
beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world 
without end. Amen.” 


The Chapter. “O thou afflicted, tossed with 
tempest, and not comforted, behold I will lay 
thy stones with fair colors, and lay thy foun- 
_ dations with sapphires. And I will make thy 

windows of agates, and thy gates of carbun- 
cles, and all thy borders of pleasant stones. 
And all thy children shall be taught of the 
Lord; and great shall be the peace of thy chil- 
dren. In righteousness shalt thou be estab- 
lished; thou shalt be far from oppression; for 
thou shait not fear: and from terror; for it 
shall not come near thee. Behold, they shall 
surely gather together, but not by me: who- 
soever shall gather together against thee shall 
fall for thy sake. Behold I have created the 
smith that bloweth the coals in the fire, and 
that bringeth forth an instrument for his work; 
and I have. created the waster to destroy. No 
weapon that is formed against thee shall pros- 
per; and every tongue that shall rise against 
thee in judgment thou shalt condemn. This is 
the heritage of the servants of the Lord, and 
their righteousness is of me, saith the Lord.” 
Isa. 54:11-17. 

Response by People. “Thanks be to God.” 

Minister. The Lord be with you. 

People. And with thy spirit. 

Minister. Let us pray: O Lord, show thy 
mercy upon us. 
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Choir, or People. And grant us thy salvation. 
Minister. O God, make clean our hearts 
within us. : 


Choir, or People. 
Spirit from us. 

Sing an Appropriate Hymn. (Suggested: 
“Light of the World, We Hail Thee,” by Rev. 
John S. B. Monsell. Music by W. H. Gilchrist. 
7.6.7.6.D. Or, “O Light, Whose Beams Illumi- 
nate All,” by Rev. Edward H. Plumptre. Mu- 
sic, “St. Matthias,” 8.8.8.8.8.8, by William H. 
Monk,. Or, Walk in the Light; So Shalt Thou 
Know,” by Bernard Barton. Tune: ‘Nox 
Praecessit,” C. M., by J. Baptiste Calkin.) 

Minister. Turn us again, O Lord of hosts. 

People. Show the light of thy countenance, 
and we shall be whole. 

Minister. Show thy servants thy work. 

People. And their children thy glory. 

Minister. Prosper thou the work of our 
hands upon us. 

People. O prosper thou our handiwork. 

Let us pray. 

Almighty God, who hast called us out of 
darkness into thy marvelous light, mercifully 
accept our service, and graciously receive at 
our hands this window, which we offer and 
dedicate to beautify the place of thy sanctuary, 
in memory of thy servant . . . and in honor of 
him, the brightness of thy glory, whom thou 
has given to be a light to lighten the Gentiles, 
even Jesus Christ our Lord, to whom, with 
thee and the Holy Ghost, be all honor and 
glory, world without end. Amen. 

(One or more of these prayers may be added.) 

O God, who didst inspire the artists of thine 
ancient church to adorn the tabernacle and the 
temple with splendid color and rich device; 
accept and bless, we pray thee, this window, 
placed here to praise thy goodness and to re- 
mind us of thy faithful servant now passed 
unto his rest. Grant that its symbols and its 
story may assist our faith and augment our 
hope, that so we may more fully love and serve 
thee here on earth, and in thy good time be- 
hold the full light of thy presence; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


And take not thy Holy 


O God, who didst give thy Son to be the light 
of the world, and through his humanity didst 
reveal to us divinity; grant that in all our par- 
tial and imperfect symbols of thy truth, and 
especially in the window now placed here to 
honor thy name and proclaim thy Gospel, we 
may learn more of thy grace and glory; 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord, Amen. 


O God, who hast called us out of darkness 
into thy marvelous light; grant that as thy 
sunshine passes through this window and 
blazons symbols of thy mighty love, we may 
thankfully receive the teachings thus dis- 
played, and be inspired to holier living by re- 


Dedication 


In honor of those connected with 
Church who served in the World War. 


Pe re 


Organ Prelude—‘In Paradisum”....... Dubois 
Doxology and Invocation. 
Hymn, No. ..—‘Onward, Christian Soldiers!” 


Quartet—‘‘Festival Te Deum in E Flat’. .Buck 
Prayer and Musicai Response: 


Offertory. 

Duet—‘‘All Ye That Weep”.............. Faure 

Hymn No. ..—“‘The Son of God Goes Forth 
to War.” 

Unveiling of Window. 

Address. 


Quartet—Kipling’s ‘“Recessional’’....De Koven 
Hymn No. ..—“‘My Country ’Tis of Thee” 
Benediction. . 

Organ Postlude—‘Marche Militaire’. ..Gounod 
Honor Roll of Heroes. 

Description of Window. 


Another Suggested Form. 


Choir. 
Responsive Reading—Psa. 24, ‘The earth is the 
Lord’s,” ete. 
Gloria. 
Dedication. (Minister): Dearly beloved in 


the Lord; forasmuch as devout and holy men, 
as well under the law as under the gospel, 
moved either by the express command of God, 


membrance of the saints of old; through Jesus: 
Christ, our Lord. Amen. 

Benediction. 

(If desirable, a brief sermon may be given 
before the benediction, on such a text as John 
1:4, “And the life was the light of men;” or 
John 1:9, “That was the true light, which light- 
eth every man,” etc., or John 8:12, “I am the 


light of the world.” I. Light beautifies. IT. 
Light gladdens. III. Light vivifies and 
strengthens. ‘The whole world was lost in the 


darkness of sin: The light of the world is 
Jesus.”)—Service compiled and adapted by 
Rev. G. Bek Hallock, DD: 


of Window 


or by the secret inspiration of the blessed ~ 
Spirit, and acting agreeably to their own rea- 
son and sense of the natural decency of things, 
have erected houses for the public worship of 
God, and separated them from all unhallowed, 
worldly, and common uses, in order to fill 
men’s minds with greater reverence for his 
glorious Majesty, and seeking to further en- 
hance this outward expression of inward grace 
with the gift of beauty, they do now offer up 
this window with praise and supplication that 
our Heavenly Father may bless the undertak- 
ing faithfully and devoutly made in his name— 
through Jesus Christ our blessed Lord and 
Saviour. Amen, 

Responsive Reading—Psa. 20; Psa. 84. 

Prayer. (Minister): Heavenly Father, en- 
lighten our souls with the higher aspirations 
of mercy and forgiveness and helpfulness for 
all. Deliver us from the temptation to live for 
the things that perish. Let the beauty of this 
world teach us of that more real world of 
which this is a symbol, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


Benediction. 


—Forms adapted and furnished by Rev. G. B. 
F. Hallock, D. D. 
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Dedication of Church Bells 


Evan J. Lena 


Suggestions For the Sermon. 

Call to Worship: “I was glad when they said 
unto me, Let us go into the house of the Lord.” 
Psa. 122:1. 

Bells of Invitation: ‘And the Spirit and the 
bride say, Come,” etc. Rev. 22:17. 

Now! Now! Now! “Behold, now is the ac- 
cepted time: behold, now is the day of salva- 
tion... “2 Cor. 6:2. 

The Song of the Chureh Bells. 
Listen all, 

Listen all! 

Only give heed 

To this urgent call. 


Hear us ring, 
Hear us ring! 
“Peace to your hearts 
Is the song we sing.” 


Love is king, 

Love is king! 

Message of joy 

From the tower we fling. 


Ding-a-dong, 

Ding-a-dong! 

Happy the day 

When you heed our song! 
—S. E. Myers. 


Bells of Paradise. 


We are told in the Koran that beautiful bells 
are hung upon the trees of Paradise in such a 
Way as to be stirred by wind from the golden 
throne of God whenever the blessed ones in 
his presence wish for music. It is to this that 
the author of Lalla Rookh refers in the lines: 
“Bells as musical 

As those that, on the golden-shafted trees 
Of Eden, shook by the eternal breeze.” 

Nothing arrests the attention of curious and 
thoughtful more than the mystery of chimes 
dropping down through the air from one of the 
loftiest steeples of a church or cathedral. 

Church Bells. 
“How soft the music of those village bells, 
Falling at intervals upon the ear 
In cadence sweet, now dying all away, 
Now pealing loud again and louder still, 
Clear and sonorous, as the gale comes on!” 

All ears delight in the music of a bell. The 
accents of their iron tongues have a strange 
influence over human sympathies, and the mu- 
sic seems to harmonize with every tone of sen- 
timent, making religion more venerable, grief 
more tender, and joy more gladsome. As God’s 
church is the union of God’s people on earth, 
so the church bells not only call all to come 
and worship their God, but they are the only 
means that we have of expressing our common 
joys and common griefs. 

The use of bells to call worshippers together 
is supposed to be of Christian origin, but it is 
said that the feast of Osiris in Egypt was an- 
nounced by the ringing of bells. Aaron and 
the Jewish high priests had bells attached to 
their vestments, and Plutarch says that small 
bells were used in the mysteries of Bacchus, 
and the priests of Cybele at Athens employed 


bells in their rites. The Greeks sounded bells 
in their camps, and the Romans indicated the 


hours of bathing and business by the tintin- 


nabulum. 

The introduction of bells into churches is 
attributed to Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, in Cam- 
pania, Italy, about the year 400, and in the 
following century their use became universal 
throughout Christendom.—Frank S. Freeman. 

The Bell That Came Home. 

Two hundred years ago a fine, big bell was 
cast and hung in the tower of a Buddhist mon- 
astery about ten miles from Tsinan, China. For 
many decades the notes of this bell sounded 
across the country, but the monastery was 
finally deserted. About forty years ago a 
descendant of the man who cast the bell was 
converted and soon won others of his clan to 
worship God. Soon he had a Christian school 
opened in his village. After the Boxer days, 
when the indemnity was paid to Christians 
who had lost property, he succeeded in getting 
the local Christians to contribute one-tenth of 
this to the building of a church to the honor 
and praise of the God who had heard. Then 
the bell was brought from the temple of the 
god who could not hear, and hung in front of 
the church of the God who did hear. This 
Christian man afterward studied and became 
an evangelist, and although over eighty years 
old is still faithfully witnessing to a large cir- 
cuit. 

‘For My Father!” 


A beautiful story is told of the casting of a 
great bell in Peking. It is the bell on which 
midnight is sounded, and it was cast a century 
and a half ago. Two attempts at casting were 
made, and ended in failure; whereat the Em- 
peror sent for Kuan-Yin, the official in charge 
of the task, and told him he would be killed if 
he failed. Ko-ai, the beautiful daughter of 
the imperiled man, heard of his danger, and 
consulted an astrologer, who told her that un- 
less a virgin’s blood were mingled with the 
metal, the third casting also would fail. She 
obtained permission to be present when the at- 
tempt was made; and just as the white-red 
metal was rushing from the furnace into the 
great mold, the devoted girl sprang forward 
with the cry, “For my father!” leaped into the 
fiery stream, added her life-blood to its com- 
position, and won her father’s success and 
safety. 

This is a legend, but we know a still more 
lovely and heroic truth. The great bell of hu- 
manity was out of tune. It swung glcomily 
and sadly, and its music was all harsh, grating, 
discordant. Then our Saviour threw himself 
from the heights of heaven, with the cry, “For 
my Father! For my Father!” His life-blood 
entered into the world’s alloy, and, ever since, 
the vast bell has been growing sweeter and 
more attuned to the heavenly music. 

That splendid process of self-sacrifice must 
go on till no note of harshness, no discord of 
gin or selfishness remains. This process we 
call Missions. As Christ was sent into the 
world, even so he sends us into the world. Let 
us lay aside the fears which so easily beset us. 
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Let us ery, “For my Father!” Let us plunge 
into the midst of the world’s woes, giving our 
ransomed lives for the helping of others— 
Christian Leader. 

Chimes Comfort Passing Soul. 

Chimes lately placed in the tower of the 
First Presbyterian Church at Fort Wayne, Ind. 
—donated by his family in memory of the late 
Ruling Elder E. F. Yarnelle of that congrega- 
tion—were spiritually dedicated to their sacred 
ministry on the very first Sabbath of their ring- 
ing by a remarkable and touching incident of 
unpremeditated comfort. 

As the new music of the bells was swelling 
out over the city, the telephone rang in the 
church office, and a voice.on the wire told of 
a dying woman who was longing to hear the 
chimes play a hymn that was haunting her 
memory—doubtless with sacred associations 
from many years back. It was the hymn begin- 
ning thus: 

“My heavenly home is bright and fair; 

No pain nor death can enter there; 

Its glittering towers the sun outshine; 

That heavenly mansion shall be mine. 

I’m going home, I’m going home; 
I’m going home, to die no more.” 

The organist at the keyboard of the chimes 
was, of course, eager to answer the request, 
but he did not know the music. Several men 
of the church were enlisted in a search to see 
if the tune could be found anywhere in the 
city. At length it was discovered in an old 
hymn book used in the local citadel of the Sal- 
vation Army. Hurriedly brought to the organ- 
ist, the score was quickly transposed and the 
sounding melody was soon being wafted 
through the air to the anxious ears awaiting it. 
The church did not get the name of the dying 
woman nor the local address from which the 
request came, but thankfully believes that the 
music of the bells was blessed that day as a 
“viaticum” for the last long journey of a per- 
haps timid spirit. 

The very fact that this first ministry of these 
melodious bells was a ministry to one unknown 
to their community as a whole, not only to 
known frequenters of the church itself, but to 
the unnamed multitude of the city. That is 
the best commendation of chimes on any church 
—they sing the gospel to so many in the streets 
who never come inside to hear it from the 
pulpit—Newspaper Article, Feb., 1921. 

The Bell In the Steeple. 

We have read a description of a picture. 
There is represented a steeple of an old church. 
In the steeple is a bell and a rope hanging 
down toward the earth. Beside the bell calmly 
sits an owl, suggestive of the fact that the bell 
has not been used for a long time. Through a 
casement of the steeple one can see down be- 
low a little corner of a graveyard, and running 
by it the street full of hurrying people. As a 
motto under the picture are the words, “Why 
don’t they ring?” Why don’t we ring? Why 
do we permit the bell-cord of prayer to hang 
all unused in the steeple, when if we would 
only ring we might have our lives all flooded 
with the harmonies of heaven? Let us pull 
the rope! Let us value prayer more! Let us 
use it more as a means. We can have the music 
of heaven falling down and filling our lives 


with the sweetest melodies of comfort and 
peace and joy, if we will. Why don’t you ring? 


The Message of the Bells. 

We passed old Trinity Church, in lower 
Broadway, one morning last week. It was a 
typical March day, although February had not 
yet counted out its hours. A boisterous wind 
was tearing down the street, carrying clouds 
of dirt, and the unmelted heaps of snow in the 
street and covering the churchyard were pow- 
dered with black dust. People hurried along, 
holding their wraps tightly around them and 
absorbed only in reaching their destinations. 
Then out on the wings of the wind floated the 
chimes and they were playing “Whiter Than 
Snow.” Verse after verse, with the chorus, 
rang out, sometimes the notes almost swept 
away by the gale or drowned by the clang of 
the trolleys and the jolting of heavy trucks, 
and then rising triumphantly with their mes- 
sage to all who would listen: 

“Lord Jesus, I long to be perfectly whole, 
I want thee forever to live in my soul; 
Break down every idol, cast out every foe; 
Now wash me, and I shall be whiter than 

snow.” 

How much the message was needed by the 
toil-worn, sin-stained crowds who passed, by 
those who were transacting business in the of- 
fices whose windows look out on Trinity for 
several blocks around! How many of us felt 
that we were like the snow lying around us, 
stained and grimed with sin, and that we 
needed the cleansing and uplifting that the 
bells were telling about! If every one within 
hearing had stopped for five minutes and made 
their prayer sincerely his own what a change 
there would have been in Wall Street and all 
the busy thoroughfares near by that morning! 
—what an unburdening and casting out of 
secret sins, of self-seeking, of injustice and 
hate! And perhaps there was. It must be that 
some heard, not with their senses only, but in 
their souls’ depths, and, hearing, were made 
purer. Surely, to many it must have brought 
a thought of higher things, of genuine uplift. 
It is a grand thing, the testimony that this 
noble old church bears every day to the time- 
serving multitudes in the busy streets of the 
reality of things spiritual as well as of those 
things which they touch and handle each day, 
and the pealing of the bells in familiar hymns 
is surely a message that many must heed. In 
them, truly, is the voice of Jesus, as the beau- 
tiful lines of Faber put it: 


“Far, far away, like bells at evening pealing, 
The voice of Jesus sounds o’er land and sea, 
And laden souls by thousands meekly stealing, 
Kind Shepherd, turn their weary steps to 
Thee.” 
—Advocate and Guardian. 


Memorial Chimes for An Aviator. 


In the early part of February of this year 
the Lake Avenue Baptist Church of Rochester, 
New York, celebrated its 50th anniversary and 
at the same time dedicated a set of Tower 
Chimes, donated by the Honorable Clinton N, 
Howard as a memorial to his son who lost 
his life in the aviation service. 

In the handsome Church Calendar issued at 
the time there appeared the following: 
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: “In memory of John Gough Howard, there 
is dedicated at this time a magnificent set of 
chimes, placed in the belfry, the gift of his 
father, Hon. Clinton N. Howard. Had John 
lived the life of which his youth gave promise, 
he would have borne eloquent testimony to 
the value-of the principles of Jesus Christ. So 
these chimes will, in some measure at least, 
speak his message to the community. 

The chimes are dedicated not alone to his 
memory, but to honor all the young men from 
this church and congregation, who gave their 
lives in the World War. 

John Gough Howard was born May 18th, 
1897, and died April 25th, 1919. He was edu- 
cated in the Rochester schools, graduated 
from West High, and entered Amherst to study 
international law, with the desire to fit him- 


self for the diplomatic service. 


When war was declared, he enlisted as a 
naval aviator, receiving his commission in 
December, 1918. On April 25th, in one of the 
fiercest storms of the winter, he was ordered 
to make the flight to Boston, as a part of 
the welcome home of the Twenty-Sixth Divi- 
sion, and on the return flight to Chatham, the 
plane dashed into the sea. He, with two 
brother officers, were lost. 

Of him, his father says: “He was a precious 
son. He was loyal, self-reliant, loving and de- 
votedly Christian. ‘Don’t worry about me,’ he 
said when he enlisted, ‘I’ll come out of the ser- 
vice as clean as I go in.’ That is the testi- 
mony of his companions: he formed no new 
habits.” All who knew John could subscribe 
to that testimony. 

The set of chimes constitute sixteen har- 
monic bells, the largest group in the city. 
They weigh in the neighborhood of seven 
thousand pounds, and can easily be heard 
for a distance of three miles. 

Operated electrically from a keyboard at the 
organ console, they are at the will of the 
organist at all times. The slightest touch of 
a finger key releases a blow of one hundred 
and twenty pounds. 

These lines are part of a memorial poem 
written by Mr. Howard, when he presented the 
chimes: 


“And through the years that’s left of time 
Let heavenly ‘harmonies ring their chime. 
Through all the days for years to come 
Ring out in glad memoriam. 

Ring out the old, ring in the new, 

Ring out the false, ring in the true, 
Ring first the praise of God and then— 
Ring peace on earth, good will to men.” 
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_ A Book on 


Church Finance Free 
For Church Building Information 


Give information concerning your building 
and remodelling plans for 1921. 

If you are not going to build, will you give 
information about the plans of any neighboring 
churches of which you may know. 

We wish to compile as complete a record as 
possible concerning these things and we rely 
upon you and our other 16,000 subscribers to 
provide the information. 

“Ways That Win in Church Finance,” by A. 
S. Gregg, 131 pages, containing 35 chapters on 
practical ways to increase benevolences will be 
sent you free for information regarding building 
or remodelling or intended equipment purchases 
of over $200.00 


Questionnaire. 


Have you started a church or will you commence 


building:this year? 222s 


What seating capacity?.................-- Cost? 
Do you know of any other churches to be built 
this:year tee ee eee 


Give Pastor's name... {= eee 


Address ee 


Will you purchase any of the following: 
Pipe Organ 
Furniture 
Organ 
Piano 
Stereopticon 
Bell 


e 
Heating Outfit : 
Moving Picture Machine 
Bulletin Board . 


Carpet 

Rolling Partitions 
Church Windows 
Organ Blower 
Lighting Fixtures 
Cushions. 

Metal Ceilings 


Please give any other information that would 
be of value to us in showing the extent of build- 
ing and equipment purchases planned by 
churches. 


ee mmn eee come wares Sate Pee See meee Smee mee ee eee me nen meme 


DO THE TEACHINGS OF 


America’s foremost thinkers will discuss this theme 


More than a score of the nation’s foremost religious and ethical 


, ‘HE YEAR 1921 is to be The Christian Century’s greatest year. 


thinkers will conduct a thorough-going and unhampered discussion 
of the place Jesus Christ holds in the life of our times. Hereisan example: 


The Mind of Jesusand the Competitive System 


ROBERT HUNTER, Spokesman for sub- 
merged humanity, author of “Poverty,” 
“Why We Fail As Christians.” 


ROGER BABSON, America’s influential 
adviser of business men, author of ‘‘Reli- 


gion and Business.” 


will be discussed by 


HARRY F. WARD, Constructive radical, 
professor of Christian Ethics, author of 
“A Better Industrial Order.” 


SCOTT NEARING, Socialist authority, a 
fearless agitator who believes in religion 


and the ethics of Jesus. 


This single group alone makes The Christian Century indispensable to any man or 
woman who feels how urgent and how basic the industrial question is in religious 


and social progress. 


But these writers will represent only one of the many aspects 


of the great theme. The list of participants is a growing one. Each week adds a new 
stellar name to the brilliant galaxy. At thismoment the writersand their themes are: 


WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 


Theologian and Missionary Statesman. 
“Can Society be Made Christian?’’ 


PETER AINSLIE 

Church Statesman and Mystic. 
“Would Christ Approve the War?” 

JANE ADDAMS 


America’s Foremost Woman. 
“Christ and War.” 


JOSEPH ERNEST McAFEE 


Prophet of Religious Democracy. 
“Are Christian Missions Christian?” 


MARTHA FOOTE CROW 
Interpreter of Religion and Literature. 
“Christin Present Day Poetry.” 
CHARLES E. JEFFERSON 
Preacher and Author. 
“Are the Churches Christian?" 
HERBERT CROLY 
Editor The New Republic. 
“The Problem of Religious Educa- 
tion.” 
H. D. C. MACLACHLAN 
Scholar and Pastor. 


Subject Not Yet Announced. 
JOHN KELMAN 
Scotch Preacher Adopted by America. 
Subject Not Yet Announced. 
EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES 


Preacher and Philosopher. 
“Affinities Between Modern Phil- 
osophy and Jesus’ Mind.” 


FINIS S. IDLEMAN 


Preacher of Grace and Power. 
Subject to be Announced. 


VIDA D. SCUDDER 


Churchwoman and Socialist Leader. 
“Can Public Opinion be Christian- 
ized?” 


JOHN SPARGO 


Socialist-Philosopher and Publicist. 
“Religion and Social Progress.” 


ROBERT E. PARK 


Professor of Sociology. 
“The Black Man, the White Man and 
Christ.” 


WILLIAM E. BARTON 


A Counsellor of Souls. 
“Would Christ Find Affinity With 
Modern Spiritualism?” 


WALTER WILLIAMS 


President Press Congress of the World. 
“Christ and Modern Journalism.” 


ALBERT PARKER FITCH 


A Vital Theologian. 
“Do the Churches Really Believe in 
Jesus?” 


JOSEPH FORT NEWTON 


Preacher of International Sympathies. 
“Ts Our Literature Christless?”’ 


EDGAR DEWITT JONES 


Preacher and Shepherd of Men. 
“Dare We Be Christians?” 


ROBERT E, SPEER 


Most Potent Spiritual Influence in the 
American Church. 
“Christ and Our Social Customs.” 


LYNN HAROLD HOUGH 


Brilliant Preacher and Teacher. 
“Is Science Foe or Friend of Christ?” 


RICHARD L. SWAIN 


A Writer Who Thinks of God in Terms 
of Life. 
“Can Christ Rule Modern Business?" 


CHARLES HENRY DICKINSON 


Authority on Religious Education. 
“Do We Really Know What Were the 
Ideals of Jesus?” 


PETER CLARK MACFARLANE 


Novelist and Short Story Writer. 
“Ts the Church Christian?” 


LLOYD C. DOUGLAS 


Equally Brilliant as 
Writer. 
“Christ as a Practical Psychologist." 


RUFUS M. JONES 
Modern Exponent of Quaker Ideals. 
“War and the Teaching of Jesus." 


FRANCIS J. McCONNELL 


A Bishop Who Is Also a Prophet. 
“Are Christian Missions Christian?” 


Preacher and 


KATHERINE LEE BATES 
Poet, Critic, Prophet. 
“Christians or Pharisees?"’ 
BURRIS JENKINS 
Preacher and Newspaper Editor. 
Subject to be Announced, 
CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 
Sociologist. 
“Is Our Civilization Christian?” 
SHAILER MATHEWS 
Publicist, Teacher, Theologian. 
“Ts Christian Theology Christian?” 
JOHN M. COULTER 


World-Famous Botanist. 
“Ts Evolution Anti-Christian?” 


THIS GREAT SERIES IS JUST BEGINNING PUBLICATION 
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JESUS FIT OUR TIMES? 


in The Christian Century during the year 1921 


journalism has there been so eager and 

widespread a response to a program of 
complete freedom in the discussion of Christian 
themes as that which The Christian Century is 
receiving. Its circulation has burst all denomina- 
tional bonds. Thoughtful 
churchmen, both lay and 
clerical, in all communions 
are enthusiastic subscribers. 
They rejoice in a journal of. 
religion which, without dis- 
placing denominational or- 
gans, undertakes squarely 
to face the problems of this 
new age without regardtode- 
nominational interests. The 
discovery—and it has been 
a discovery—that a period- 
ical can be religious and 
at the same time free, posi- 
tive and at the same time 
liberal in its hospitality to all enlightened points 
of view, has seemed to thousands of unsatisfied 
hearts like coming upon a refreshing spring of 
living water ina desert place. The Christian 
Century has extended its influence into all the 


IN corn in the history of American religious 


FRANK W. GUNSAULUS 
Poet, Artist, Educator, Practical 
Mystic, who built his life into a 
mighty city. 


GEORGE A. GORDON E. L. POWELL 


“Che 
CHRISTIAN 
CENTURY 


A Journal of Religion 


CHARLES CLAYTON Morrison and 
HERBERT L. WILLETT, 


FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR 


Another Great Rents This Year 


JOSEPH FORT NEWTON 


Master Preacher, known throughout Christendom for his ministry at City Temple, London, 
will present, in The Christian Century, during 1921, a series of interpretations of 


“‘Some Living Masters of the Pulpit’’ 


CHARLES E. JEFFERSON 


A quiet thinker, a wise leader, a great 
preacher who grew up on Broadway. 


communions of the American church. It is equal- 
ly at home among Congregationalists, Presby- 
terians, Methodists, Disciples, Baptists, Episco- 
palians and other Christian groups- Its sub- 
scription list is an album of the Signatures of 
the church leader, of the nation. Besides, it is 
gripping the minds of think- 
ing men and women who 
have no church connection, 
They are astonished that 
from within the church 
which they supposed had 
become moribund and in- 
curably denominationalized 
in its vision there should 
emerge a journal loyal to 
the church, devout and 
evangelical, and at the same 
time as free as a university 
class room. And they stand 
amazed to find themselves actually enjoying a 
religious paper! Churchmen and earnest-minded 
non-churchmen are saying that The Christian 
Century points toward a new day for Christian 
faith and practice. 


Editors 


S. PARKES CADMAN 
A Rooseveltian personality in the pul- 
pit—man of amazing industry, fabu- 
lous vocabulary, and infinite brother- 
liness. 


Philosopher-theologian, whose _ ser- 
mons are lyrics and whose theology 
is an epic. 


DEAN INGE, of St. Paul’s 
A Christian Cassandra; the one voice 
to which al! England listens. 

W. E. ORCHARD 


The Bernard Shaw of Nonconformity; 
leader of the New Catholicism; a 
God-illumined preacher. 


MAUDE A. ROYDEN 


The Jane Addams of England; the 
greatest woman preacher of her 
generation, uniting the faith of a 
saint with a flaming social passion. 


Other names such as*Harry Emerson Fosdick, Burris Jenkins, Edgar DeWitt Jones, Frederick F, Shan- 
non, Lynn Harold Hough, Studdert Kennedy and still others of the younger set accused of being great 
preachers—and each found guilty!—will be included in the series. 


An historic ministry at the gateway of | BISHOP CHARLES WILLIAMS 
Today, as in the days of 


the South. 
Elijah, fire is the sign of God. 


R. J. CAMPBELL 


From the City Temple to Westmins- 
ter; a pilgrim soul in a troubled age. 


JOHN A. HUTTON 


A man of letters in the pulpit; a 
preacher who searches like a surgeon 
and heals like a physician. 


T. R. GLOVER 


A layman who is a Doctor of Divinity; 
an orator with an atrocious elocution; 
a scholar who knows more than any 
man has a right to know. 


Fill out one of these coupons and mail today. Addresses outside U. S. must provide for extra postage. 


A Prophet-Bishop; preacher of a vital 
Christianity which is also a civiliza- 
tion. 

GEORGE W. TRUETT 
A winsome preacher of the winsome- 
ness of Christ; a shining figure in the 
Lone Star State. 

SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS 
A compound of Charles Lamb, Oliver 
Wendel] Holmes, Isaiah, and much 
else besides. 


BISHOP WILLIAM A. QUAYLE 


Humor, pathos, literature, life made 
incandescent by a spiritual genius who 
is also unveneered human being. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Enclosed please find $1.00 for a twelve 
weeks’ acquaintance subscription to The 
Christian Century. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Please enter my name (a new subscriber) for a year's subscription to The 
Christian Century at your regular rate of $4.00 (ministers $3.00). I will remit 
upon receipt of bill and you will please send me without extra charge a copy of 
O‘The Daily Altar,’’ by Willett and Morrison (in cloth) or [) ‘‘Wanted—A 


Congregation,"’ by Douglas, or [J ‘‘What and Where is God?’’ by Swain. Nias tenes Sete hae see ieee aden adhere ab Sia. aiicersasoere 
Sih ae ac ABD Me DELO> Co DRE ich TOsoIg UO ORION Ue cS ad Cid Ca CeO REED ; 
LOUISE. «. SHO OO Bid ons cade OBO O OD OS A COGECAS Ob): on. cetera OES ls eae 
Expositor (Use title “Rev.” if a minister) ; Expositor 
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“THIS THEY DID.” 
(Continued from page 667.) 


tering into a contest. Naturally, they decided 
they would. Two captains were then ap- 
pointed. These were to take the membership 
roll and choose alternately for their side. 


The contest was to be for points between the- 


two sides. For each one taking part in the 
Sunday evening service five points were 
counted for the side to which that one be- 
longed. For each one offering prayer ten 
points were counted. 

Eagerly the results were awaited. Would 
the young people venture to pray? The next 
Sunday evening there was a splendid service. 
An hour was not long enough time. One after 

another the prayers came during that part of 
* the service. True, some of them were halting 
and crude, but a beginning had been made. 


The next Sunday the work continued, and so. 


on. As time progressed, however, the prayers 
were not so halting. The participants were 
becoming more accustomed to coming to God. 
A great work had been accomplished. 

This plan might not work in every society, 
but it certainly has been profitable to us. 


Samuel M. LePage, 
Pastor First M. HE. Church, Holliston, Mass. 


WHO ARE IN THE CHURCHES? 
(Continued from page 681.) 


A further complication is found in the fact 
that, roughly, one-third of the population of 
the country are foreign-born and another third 
are their children. These foreigners are large- 
ly in the unskilled labor class and are Roman 
Catholics. As a result, the proportion of the 
unskilled that would normally be expected to 
be found in Protestant churches is much smal- 
ler than otherwise. Negroes also figure large- 
ly as unskilled workers, and no negro churches 
were included in this study. 

. Another study was of the official boards. 
Reports on sixty-eight officials show the fol- 
lewing percentages: é 


Professional men 
Capitalists and large employers.......... 23.0 


SHIA OUSINESS: AMON: 2s cis cic ahs erecteeeaere 12.0 
@lericalswaze-carners: .. 0. semiee « ooatelelers 31.5 
Skilled —mechanics “t...more eeherreets 18.5 
Unskilled. workers ..5...0..2 so oc seme ete 3.0 


From this it will be seen that the unskilled 
workers do have a very small proportion of 
the official positions. 

With a total of 77 per cent of the adult 
male members in the churches being wage 
earners, however, it can hardly be charged 
that the churches are not reaching the work- 
ingmen.—The Continent. 

Second thoughts regarding the proposals for 
church union which were adopted by the re- 
cent Lambeth conference of the Angelican 
church, are not so enthusiastic ag those the 
proposals at first evoked. The question is as 
to the direction in which the Angelicans are 
heading. Just prior to the Lambeth conference 
the high churchmen held an Anglo-Catholic 


culminating in the cele- 
bration of high mass, in which twenty bishops 
in cope and mitre took part. The Bishop of 
Zanzibar has appealed for the primacy of the 
holy father, surrounded by his college of cardi- 
nals. 

Romanist ideas and practices are more or 
less of a menace to Protestantism in the Amer- 
ican Protestant Episcopal Church too.—Recora 
of Christian Work. 

x * * 


Dr. G. A. Gordon told the story of the Har- 
vard president of a century ago, who, when 
some troubled brother came to him saying: 
“TI am perplexed over the doctrine of the per- 
severance of the saints,’ replied, ‘My brother, 
if you were in contact with young students, 
as I am constantly, the only thing that would 
trouble you would be the perseverance of the 
sinners.” 

Some of the rest of us are more troubled 
over the lack of perseverance of the saints. 


Congress in London, 


Are You Guilty? 
Of Not Using One? 


1st Baptist, Crafton, W. Va. 
Mr. W. H. Dietz, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Sir: 

Our Bulletin is up, and preaching 12 hours 
by daylight and 12 hours by electric light. 
The Lord furnishes the’ daylight, and the city 
furnishes the night light—both free of charge, 
for the corner of our church is under an 
arclight, which is made to “kill two birds with 
one stone,” and preach the gospel as a “side 
line.” 

I use two type boards so that I need not 
break up and replace all my Sunday notices 
each week in order to run sermonettes, and 
now I have a third one to use in posting spe- 
cial notices inside the church. One of our 
young men, who is a new convert, takes pride 
in operating it for me. I would not sell the 
board for double its cost, if I could not get 
another. I have seen nothing else that com- 
pares with it for church advertising. It is 
interesting and encouraging to watch the peo- 
ple stop and read the board, and hear them 
come and tell us that they are greatly interest- 
ed, and watching for everything we post. Our 
daily paper at once noticed the board and com- 
mented on it. You may count on me for 
some free advertising of your production. 


Sincerely yours, 
Leland Jerome Powell, 
Pastor. 


A BOON TO MOVIE USERS. 


It is very much worth while to have on hand 
reliable information about available moving 
picture films. The Educational Film Magazine 
(1220- Aeolian Hall, N. Y.) is furnishing ex- 
pert information to subscribers to their maga- 
zine. The magazine costs $1.00 and the loose 
leaf catalogue and information service $5.00. 
They list the films suitable for church use. 
Send to them for their circular of information. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE 
A SERMON WITHOUT ILLUSTRATIONS IS LIKE A HOUSE 
, WITHOUT WINDOWS 


DEPARTMENT 


Preacher’s Scrap Book 


What the Influenza Taught Us. 
Acts 17:26. 


“Where did the influenza come from?” was 
the question recently asked of a company of 
* missionaries about to sail to the field, by Dr. 
Carrell, one of the world’s leaders in medical 
research, 
“Why, the Spanish 
Spain,” replied one. 


“Russia,” guessed another. 
Several blamed it on Germany. 


“The influenza,” said Dr. Carrel, “as far as 
can be discovered, first appeared in an obscure 
corner of the world which had never been 
swept out in eastern Turkestan. The spread 
of the epidemic clear over the earth, taking 
toll of millions of lives, demonstrates that it 
is not safe to leave a single plague spot with- 
out medical and sanitary aid.” 


The influenza epidemic is an unanswerable 
argument for medical missions. It has proved 
as never before that all men are members one 
of another. We may disregard a spot like 
Turkestan as far away and obscure, but the 
Plague which is allowed to develop there 
reaches.out and breaks through our isolation, 
and can slay us. No part of the world can be 
safe until all is safe—dZion’s Herald. 


(381) 


influenza came from 


“Touch Wood! Touch Wood!” 
Heb. 2:18. 

Who of us knows just what is meant when 
a person, speaking of his having escaped some 
misfortune, suddenly is warned to “touch 
wood?” . 

When a person “touches wood” to avert ill 
luck he unconsciously depends on the virtue 
once supposed to rest in the wood of the cross 
on which Christ died. A reference to this be- 
lief doubtless is found in these words ascribed 
to the evil one: 


“Great is my might, but against the clan 
Of this King I have no charm; 

If they touch water, if they touch wood, 
I cannot work them harm.” 


After all, it need not be merely a baseless 
superstition. Whenever we are really afraid 
of what the future holds for us, we can protect 
ourselves by reaching out to Christ, represent- 
ed by the Christian cross. If in our moments 
of fear, of doubt, of weakness, we will simply 
“touch the cross,’ we can receive the spiritual 
strength, comfort, cheer, that will go far to 
avert the worst of the future’s disasters. 

Mere wood, of course, is powerless to help 
us, but a thought of our Saviour, who gave to 
the wooden cross a meaning that will outlast 
time itself, is all-powerful at any time.——The 
Continent. 


(382) 


“Go Ye.” 
Mark 16:15. 


A pessimist and an optimist, says Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, were once discussing this world 
The pessimist, who was, as most pessimists 
are, something of a cynic and egotist, brought, 
as he thought, the discussion to a triumiphant 
conclusion by saying, “Well, I believe I could 
have made a better world than this is myself.” 
“True,” replied the optimist; “that is what we 
are here for. Now let us go out and do it. 
That is what we are here for.’”—S. S. Chron- 
icle. oo 


(382-b) 


“Where to Find Her.” (383) 
Prov. 31:10. 

In a recent Y. M. C. A. shop meeting the sub- 
ject was Roosevelt. S. W. Grafflin, earnestly 
addressing a group of thirty or forty interested 
workmen, was giving the source of the great 
man’s power. This he said was drawn from 
five “Wells.” He was “well bred, well fed, 
well read, well wed, and well led.” 

He stopped long enough to explain just what 
he meant by good breeding, physical fitness, 
the well-stored mind, a happy home life, and 
above all being led by the Spirit of-God. As 
he concluded the simple explanation of what 
he meant by being well wed, a young Italian- 
American spoke up: 

“Say Boss, where can I find such a girl? I 
am looking for her.” 

The speaker smiled. “Where have you been 
looking for her?” he asked. “Have you tried 
your church social or the prayer meeting?” 

SNOW iS iita 
“Have you not been looking for her on dance 
hall floors?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Well, old man, you can’t find a prayer- 
meeting girl on a dance-hall floor. The 
trouble is you have been looking for the right 
thing in the wrong place. Suppose you slip 
around to the old church crowd and see if the 
same fine woman about whom you have been 
thinking is not in the same fine place where 
she has always been.” 

The hearty round of applause that broke 
from the men showed that the shaft had gone 
home; that once more the thoughts of the 
group had been carried to the fact that the 
fine things and the fine people are still to be 
found at the same old stand.—Selected. ‘ * 

There is one more question, one that she 
might ask: “Sir, what have you to give in ex- 
change.” As the wise man wrote long ago: 
Such a woman is more valuable than jewels. 
“Her price is far above rubies.” 


Reproof. (384) 
Prov. 6:23; 15:31, 32. 
I was listening to several men discussing a 


problem that was confronting them in their 
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gmall town, and upon which in the near future 
an election was to be held. One of the men, 
a hardened sinner, whose bad influence among 
the boys was one of the hardest things I had 
to combat in the church work, refused to take 
sides. 

“I won’t vote either way,’ he declared, “I 
don’t intend to put blocks in anybody’s path.” 

“And yet it is you,” I declared bitterly, “who 
is responsible for Joe Mack’s being in prison, 
Albert Burt’s joining the army to get away 
from a girl he had abused; and on top of it all, 
you can see with your own eyes and hear 
with our own ears, the cigarette smoking and 
profane language you are teaching the younger 
boys of this town. Not putting blocks in any- 
body’s path!” 

The man woke up then and there, and is 
rapidly becoming an eager Christian.—Milton 
F. Metfessel, Principal of an Iowa High School. 

[If our preachers did more of this personal 
application of rebuke for sin, as Jesus did, we 
would have definite results.—Ed.] 


Ingratitude. 
Isa. 53: 5, 6. 
In Tacoma, Wash., a woman gave two 
pieces of bone to assist in her husband’s re- 
construction, after his damaged body came 
back from service overseas, and now Mrs. 
Gertie Graham is suing Jack for nonsupport. 
Borders on the incredible, but when you re- 
member that “He was wounded for our trans- 
gressions, and bruised for our iniuities,”’ yet 
“all we like sheep have gone astray” we find 
sinful human nature running true to form for 
the past 3,000 years—Pittsburgh Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


(385) 


The Influence of the Teacher. (3886) 
Proves 22363 Psa. %8s4-° 45:4" Joel 13: 
Johnsburgh Corners, N. Y., is a typical com- 
munity in the North Woods. The mountains 
wall it in. But forty years ago a young man 
came there to teach school who could not be 
walled in. He lived the life of the Spirit; was 
interested in all that had interested the best 
and noblest souls of the ages, and he had the 
gift of helping boys and girls to see what he 
saw and feel as he felt. His name was John 
H. Armstrong. A few weeks ago he was in- 
vited to the old town to a reunion of his pupils 
of forty years ago—men and women who had 
realized his hopes and prayers. Fifteen of 
them were ministers of Christ. There were 
twenty physicians and as many business men 
of large interests in the little group who had 
sat behind the old desk in other days and met 
their teacher’s kindling glance. The incident 
is another proof of the power of the Christian 
teacher over the lives of his pupils ——Christian 
Advocate. 


Gratitude. (387) 
Acts 3:8. 

A poor man came into one of our hospitais 
recently, bringing a Liberty Bond—‘“a baby 
bond’”—for he was a poor man. He wanted 
to give it to the hospital as a sign of his 
gratitude for what he had received. “Why, 
look at me!” he said. “They brought me in 
here as good as dead, and now I can do a 
day’s work with any man!!” and to prove it 


he ran and leaped like the lame men whom 
the Lord used to heal.—Christian Advocate. 


Lloyd George and the Chapel-Keeper. (388) 
Prov. 16:19. a3 

On one occasion a young man visited a. 
chapel in a town in Wales, and before he left 
he had a brief chat with the chapel-keeper. A 
year or two later he revisited the town and 
worshipped at the same church, but on in- 
quiring for the old chapel-keeper he heard 
that he was lying ill at his house nearby. 
He went straight away to the sick man’s 
house, and talked and prayed with him, and 
finally left him far happier than he found 
him. Later in the week the minister of the 
church paid the chapel-keeper a visit. “My.” 
said the man, “that was a fine young preacher 
you had at the chapel on Sunday. He came 
to see me, and he talked and prayed with me. 
He will become a great man.” From the 
description given by the chapel-keeper the 
minister knew that the visitor was Mr: Lloyd 
George, M. P., whom he had recognized in his 


congregation. 


The Fair Test. 
John 16:3. 

“Tt certainly would be a tremendous satis- 
faction and comfort if I could believe as you 
do, doctor,” said George Graham to his min- 
ister. “But the fact is I can’t. If there is a 
God, I know nothing about him. I have no 
consciousness of his reality. If my courage 
runs low, I can get a little help from my 
friends; but mostly it’s a matter of my own 
capacity to rouse my will and by my.own un- 
aided strength to cope with the situation. 
Circumstances and friends and I myself have 
done everything for my life that has been done. 
No unseen power has ever done anything for 
me!” ° 

“There was once a boy,” replied Dr. Brown, 
“who at a very early age ran away from home 
and hid himself so that his father never was 
able to find him, although he searched far and 
wide with ‘breaking heart. The little boy 
grew up, having forgotten all about his father. 
One day the youth heard some companions 
talking of what wonderful love fathers had for 
their children and of how much happiness 
they brought them. He cried out, ‘It isn’t 
true: I have a father somewhere, and he 
never has done a thing for me.’ One of his 
companions who knew his story answered, 
‘You ran away from him, and you wouldn’t 
let him help you.’ 

“My analogy is a very faulty one,” said the 
minister, “but it is in some ways true of you, 
George. It is faulty because, through what you 
call circumstances and friends and yourself, 
your Heavenly Father already has been help- 
ing you all your days—but the analogy is true 
in that you only are to blame that he hasn’t 
helped you more. He wants to give you com- 
fort and strength and courage, but you haven’t 
let him. You have run away from him. You 
have never tried to find him, and it isn’t fair 
or honest for you to say he doesn’t care or that 
he can’t help or that there is no such Father! 
‘Ask and it shall be given you; seek, and ye 
shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you,’ were the conditions our Lord stated. 
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First comply with the conditions before you 
regard the matter as tested.” 

“You _have given me something to think 
about, sir,” said George soberly.—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


Our Neighbors. (390) 
1 John 4:20. 

Drummond reminds us of a fact we have 
sometimes forgotten, “Every atom in the uni- 
verse can act on every other atom, but only 
through the atom next it. And if a man would 
act upon every other man, he can do best by 
acting, one at a time, upon those beside him!” 
—From “Pastoral and Personal Evengelism,” 
by Dr. C. L. Goodell. 


At Jerusalem. (391) 
Psa. 125:2. 

“As the mountains are round about Jerusa- 
lem so Jehovah is round about his people.” 
I stood by the Holy City 

Without the Damascus Gate, 

While the wind blew soft from the distant sea, 

And the day was wearing late; 

And swept its wide horizon 

With reverent lingering gaze 
From the rolling uplands of the West 

That slope a hundred ways, 

To Olivet’s gray terraces 
By Kedron’s bed that rise, 
Upon whose crest the Crucified 

Was lost to mortal eyes. 

And, far beyond, to the tawny line 

Where the sun seemed still to fall— 
So bright the hue against the blue, 

Of Moab’s mountain wall; 

And north to the hills of Benjamin, 

Whose springs are flowing yet, 
Ramah, and-sacred Mizpah, 

Its dome above them set; 

And the beautiful words of the Psalmist 

Had meaning before unknown: 

As the mountains are round Jerusalem 

The Lord is round his own. 

—Edna Dean Proctor. 


Committees. (392) 

“It’s a mighty good thing,” said Uncle Eben, 

“dat de Ten Commandments was handed down 

direct, instead of bein’ ’bliged to go through 

de hands of a lot of committees.”—Washing- 
ton Star. 


Earnestness. 

Phil. 3:13, 14. 

The train porter replied to the passenger’s 
question if the train stopped at a certain sta- 
tion, “No, sir, it don’t stop; and it don’t even 
hesitate!” Life cannot be an entirely self- 
consistent express service. There must be 
many pauses, many delays. There must be 
time to take on supplies, time to sound the 
wheels. But it is a great thing to run toward 
the goal, as the great apostle said he did: 
“Forgetting those things which are behind, and 
reaching forth to the things which are before. 
I press toward the mark.” That is life in 
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earnest; life without hesitation; life royal. A 


certain wise public speaker said to another: 
“Start out as if you were going to talk for 
an hour, and then stop in twenty minutes.” 
If “procrastination is the thief of time,” hesi- 


tation is a receiver of stolen goods. Once 
convinced you are right, “don’t even hesitate!” 
—George Clarke Peck. 
Success. (394) 

An American missionary in Japan, making a 
hasty exclamgtion in English in a crowded 
train, was surprised to have his Japanese 
neighbor comment in idiomatic American 
speech. He discovered that the man had been 
in America some years in business, but had 
returned to Japan to represent the firm there, 
and was then in charge of a factory a few 
miles from the missionary’s station. He told 
the missionary that although he had a fine 
commercial education (reserved for the fa- 
vored few in Japan) and his company wanted 
him to live in a big city, he longed for some- 
thing better than money and so had asked the 
company to let him superintend this smaller 
rural factory. Here, he explained, he could 
have time to study his own people, their litera- 
ture, their history and their lives. “It is a 
dog’s life to make money all the time, and 
there are better things than business,” he 
finished quietly, just as he left me—The Bap- 
tist. 

We in America will do well to hold up before 
our youth an ideal of success which does not 
consist entirely of dollars. 


Preaching the Word. 
Acts 8:4; Matt. 28:19. 
One of the structural weaknesses of our 
modern Protestant churches is that we have 
professionalized this business of soul-winning. 
Multitudes of plain believers have actually 
turned over to “trained workers” their spoken 
testimony to their share in the gospel. The 
simple and beautiful means by which the Chris- 
tian faith has been communicated in all its 
great periods has been given up for evangel- 
istic seasons with “big” speakers, choirs, 
crowds, publicity and results—above all, big 
results. All such mechanical advertisements 
of spiritual impotence would be rendered un- 
necessary if each disciple were taught, as 
Capt. Bickel insists, that each member of the 
church shall “bear a share of spreading the 
gospel by personal activity.” Boys can pray 
for and reach boys; girls can win their chums 
to Christ; business men by prayer and witness- 
ing can win associates whom locomotive en- 
gines could not drag into an evangelistic ser- 
vice.—Helen Barrett Montgomery. 


(395) 


If the Blows Ever Came. 

The two colored brothers were seemingly 
about to come to blows. 

“Niggah, don’t mess wid me,” warned one, 
“oaguse when yo’ do yo’ sure is flirtin’ wid a 
hearse.” 

“Don’t pesticate wid me, niggah,” replied the 
other, showing a great bony fist; “don’t fo’ce 
me fo’ to press this upon yo’, ’cause if yo’ do, 
Ah’ll hit yo’ so ha’d Ah’ll separate yo’ ideas 
from yo’ habits; Ah’ll just natchually knock 
yo’ from amazin’ grace into a’ floatin’ oppor- 
tunity.” 

= yo mess wid me, niggah,” replied the 
other, “Abll jest make one pass an’ dere’ll be 
a man pattin’ yo’ in de face wid a spade to- 


>”? 


morrow mornin’, 
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Illustrations From Current Events 
Paul Gilbert 


The Bell That Didn’t Ring. 
Jonah 1:3; Isa. 43:10; Matt. 21:43. 
The other day I was down at a Beautiful little 
place called Rhosilly down on the Gower penin- 
sula, not far from my own present home, and 
I was looking about, as I always do in an old 
church, to see what interesting things I could 
find. In the belfry vestry I found a ship’s bell 
hanging, and I looked at it; I tapped it, and it 
was dead and dull, and I looked, and the whole 
of the bottom of the bell was plugged with a 
dise of wood right up; and then in the side of 
the bell they had cut a door, and there was 
a hinge and a padlock. They were using that 
old ship’s bell for a strong box. Very useful, 
but it was not what the bell was made for. 
There are many Christians here made by the 
Lord to be bells to sound out the notes of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, to tell of the love and 
the power of him, to witness of him, and what 
are they? They are just strong boxes, and 
you cannot get any sound out of them. They 
take all in, and they give nothing out, and they 
pride themselves on being saints or saved.— 
Rev. H. C. Lees. 
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Shaw and Apostle James Agree. 


(397) 
Matt ws2ic= Rom. 2213 Jas.- 122: 
Bernard Shaw has truthfully said: ‘What 


a man believes is not to be ascertained from 
his creed; it is to be ascertained from the as- 
sumptions on which he habitually “aets.”’ In 
other words, habitual actions indicate what he 
actually believes of the creed he recites. 


Love Erases Differences. 

1 Cor 1385 s-JnO: Liszioed. JnOnels Us 

On August 13, 1727, a great thing happened. 
The Moravian Church, the earliest missionary 
church, was in danger of being split in two. 
They had great dissensions. They began to 
argue, and one of them, to quiet their argu- 
ments, said, “Let us go to Berthelsdorf, to study 
together the First Epistle of John.” Day after 
day they read and studied that book about 
love. Then, on August 13, 1727, as they were 
talking and praying, there came what was an- 
other Pentecost, and the place where they 
were met was shaken. A thrill went through 
the company; Count Zinzendorf felt it, they 
all felt it. They turned to each other and said, 
“What is this?” and they answered, “This can 
only be the Spirit of Pentecost!” When after- 
wards they were asked to describe what had 
happened, they said, “That day, we learned to 
love each other and to love Christ,” and they 


never remembered to continue their argument. 
—W. Y. Fullerton. 
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Pride of the Mogul. (399) 

Rom. 1:22; 1 Kings 20:11; Ino. 8:33, 44. _ 
Quite frequently one meets with a man whose 
attitude toward the Son of God is so patron- 
izing that one is reminded of the pride of the 
Prime Minister of a rich and powerful East 
Indian Mogul. On being asked to establish 
some kind of correspondence with the King 
of England he replied, “It is unsuitable to the 


greatness of the Mogul Emperor to write to 
so petty a prince.” Yet that same “petty 
prince” for several hundred years has held the 
nation of the Mogul in subjection. 

The modern man who thinks that “some kind 
of correspondence” “with Jesus Christ is un- 
suitable” is infinitely more ridiculous than 
the bombastic Prime Minister. 


Confronted By His Own Challenge. (400) 
Matt. 24:44; Rom. 2:19, 21; Luke 4:28. 
“Tf a bolt of lightning should strike this tent 
tonight, how many among you would be pre- 
pared for it?” was the question asked the con- 
gregation by Rev. John Timber at a Free 
Methodist camp-meeting in Indiana as a storm 
was brewing. A few moments later Rev. Henry 
Lenz, of Belvidere, Ill., and Rev. L. H. Huston, 
of Evansville, Wis., were killed by a lightning 
bolt and the speaker, Rev. Mr. Timber, was 
severely injured. ‘Those who exhort others 
must needs measure up to their own exhorta- 
tion. 


Admiral Backs Up Captain. 
Jno. 14:18; Heb. 13:5; Mark 16:20. 

Over in China, in the Yangtsze valley, a few 
weeks ago, Captain Kearney, an American 
navy captain, was about to effect a landing in 
order to investigate the murder of an Amer- 
ican missionary at Yochow. It was no light 
task that Captain Kearney was undertaking, 
for his small body of sailors and marines was 
about to enter a strange city filled with thou- 
sands of disorganized, undisciplined soldiers 
who were fully armed and realized that some 
among them were wanted for the murder of 
the missionary. As the Americans prepared 
for their dangerous mission Admiral Borret, 
of the British navy, signaled, “If you are at- 
tacked I will come to your assistance with 
every man and every gun I have.” 

If friendly governments, bound by the ties 
of civilization and racial brotherhood stand by 
one another in such loyal fashion how much 
more reasonable to believe that the great, 
friendly Jehovah-God will likewise be with us 
in all our conflicts as he has so abundantly 
“signalled” to us in his Word. 
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The Old Tug’s New Experience. 
Psa, 3238; 1) Cor: GlliseGalvele23: 
Old “Bust-Me-Up” was a queer-shaped, ugly 
old tug running between London and Ports- 
mcuth. She never came into port but that she 
collided with some vessel and did some dam- 
age. Hence the name! But one day, to every- 
body’s amazement, she came in straight as a 
die and glided gracefully to her berth, and a 
sailor standing on the quay couldn’t help 
shouting: “Whatever’s come to you, ‘Old Bust- 
Me-Up’? and an old sailor shouted back, “Got 
a new skipper aboard!” This was the secret 
of the change. And when Christ becomes our 
Captain, he controls us and changes our lives, 
and he will guide us straight to port. .“The 
eootain of our salvation.”—From Sunday at 
ome, 
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THE HOMILETIC YEAR—APRIL 
G. B. F. HALLOCK, D. D. | 


Communion Sunday 
In Remembrance of Christ: 1 Cor. 11:23-26. 


Too many Christians are living on resources. 
We have heard a good deal lately about hun- 
ger strikes and prolonged fasts. Every pro- 
longed fast is opportunity for a new study of 
the human system and its wonderful vitality. 
Always there are charges of secret nourish- 
ment to explain unexpected continuation of 
life. But the body can live on the waste of its 
own tissue. Bears go into their caves in the 
fall fat, sleep all winter, and come out in the 
spring lean. By some method the wasting its- 
sues are reincorporated into the body. But a 
bear could not sleep on and on indefinitely. 
The human body also can sustain itself for a 
period, drawing upon its stored-up physical 
resources. But a time comes when nothing 

more can be used—when all the physical bank 
account has been checked out—then death en- 
sues. 


We wonder if there is a spiritual counter- 
part? Some Christian lives are so lean. They 
are not nourished daily at the table of the 
Lord. They may even take toxins at the table 
of the enemy. Such men are checking on their 
stored-up spirituality. They run back to their 
conversation frequently, and live on the mem- 
ory of its blessing, rather than feasting upon 
the present-day bounties of religion. They 
think of the first soul they led to Jesus Christ, 
and the consequent personal joy, and run back 
in memory and feast upon that experience. In 
real life, we don’t get much actual nourish- 
ment by thinking of the turkey and cranberries 
of last Thanksgiving. The chief purpose of 
such refiection is to spur us on to get another 
of similar nature. And so it is with the soul. 
We can live on former Christian experiences 
for a while, but before we realize it we will 
have all the account checked out and will be 
bankrupt. It is the Christian’s privilege to be 
daily, and nightly, and everlastingly at the 
table of the Lord. It is his privilege to come 
frequently to the Lord’s Supper also and get 
new strength. 

Fellow pastors, let us give new emphasis to 
the Lord’s Supper in our work, and urge our 
people anew to faithfulness and regularity in 
attendance. 


Suggestive Texts and Themes. 

Love’s Question: ‘“Lovest thou me?” 
24716. 

The Brotherhood of the Burning Heart: “Did 
not our heart burn within us while he talked 
with us by the way and opened to us the 
Scriptures?” Luke 24:32. ‘ 

The Culture of the Communion: 
in remembrance of me.” Luke 22:19. 

Jesus Christ: Guest or Host? “I will keep 
the Passover at thy house.” Matt. 26:18. 

Why Jesus Endured the Cross: -Heb. 12:2. 

The Institution of the Supper: Luke 22:19, 
20. 
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John 


“This do 


Partakers of One Bread: 1 Cor. 10:17. 

After Thoughts: “So when they had dined.” 
John 21:15. 

The Mount of Privilege: Mark 9:14. 

After the Mountain-Top, What? Mark 9:14- 
27. Work awaiting at its base. 

A Personal Question: ‘What mean ye by 
this service?” Ex. 12:2. 


Christ’s Guest-Room. (404) 
“Wheresoever ye shall go in, say ye to the 
goodman of the house, The Master saith, where 
is the guest-chamber where I shall eat the 
Passover with my disciples?’ Mark 14:14. 

Who that man was in whose house Jesus ate 
the last Passover the disciples themselves did 
not know until they arrived at his house. They 
were given a sign by which they were to know 
the man whose guests they were to be. The 
man was to be carrying a pitcher of water. He 
was evidently a friend of Jesus. 

I. The Master had often been a guest in 
that house. The room he occupied had come 
to be known as “the Master’s guest-chamber.” 

II. Jesus used this room in his friend’s 
house as though it were his own. Think of 
the honor of having furnished the room in 
which the Lord’s Supper was instituted! Prob- 
ably in that same room the disciples gathered 
after the crucifixion, when Jesus appeared 
among them. Who would not be glad to have 
a place in history with this unknown friend— 
the host of the guest-chamber? 

Ill. The inquiry will be repeated today, 
“Where is my guest-room?” Every life has its 
guest-room, but not every room bids Jesus 
enter and sanctify it. It were easy to name 
the rooms in life’s spacious house. There is 
a work-room, a play-room, a book-room, a 
friendship-room, a treasure-room. Which shall 
be his? The wonder of wonders is that when 
he enters one, he sanctifies all.—Charles C. 


Albertson, D. D. 


The Shared Sacrament. (405) 


There are some lovely legends clustering 
around the communion table, such as the 
legend of “The Holy Grail,” and “The Vision ot 
Sir Launfal.” But fact is often more beautiful 
than fiction, and incidents we meet with in 
every-day life appeal to us with greater inter- 
est than stories of the long ago. 

At a communion service I recently con- 
ducted, a dear young boy when offered the 
bread ate only part of it; the remainder he 
carefully wrapped in the corner of his hand- 
kerchief and carried home to his invalid 

her. 
aK few days later I heard from her lips the 
sequel to the incident. On arriving home from 
church that Sunday morning, the boy took the 
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bread from his handkerchief and _ said, 
“Mother, you cannot go to the communion ser- 
vice now, so I thought if I brought you some 


of the bread you could have communion here, 


and Jesus would bless you as much in eating 
the bread here as at church.” Taking the sac- 
rament at the hands of her own young son 
brought Christ very near, and truly he was 
made known in the breaking of bread. 

It was a great joy to that mother, and it 
helped her to bear her suffering to know she 
had a boy whose love prompted him to think 
of and carry out a plan to bring the Lord’s 
table into her sick room. 

Let all the boys and girls who take part in 
a communion service carry the spirit of it, in 
every helpful way that love will suggest, into 
the lives of others. 

“The holy supper is kept indeed 
In what we share with another’s need; 
Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare.” 


The Last Supper. (406) 

“As often as ye eat this bread, and drink this 
cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s death till he come.” 
ieCory Uls26: 

What is a memorial? A tombstone. Yes, but 
that is a gloomy sort of memorial even when 
it is as gorgeous as the great tomb of Na- 
poleon in the city of Paris, or Grant’s tomb on 
the Riverside Drive at New York. Think of a 
memorial not made of stone or brick. Thanks- 
giving Day? Fine! There is a memorial that 
isn’t gloomy at all, and it’s the best sort of 
memorial. It calls to mind every year the 
great-hearted men and women who dared the 
terrors of the sea and unknown forests that 
they might establish a free country for them- 
selves and their children. Where does the 
turkey come in? In the year after the landing 
of the Pilgrims, Governor Bradford wrote: 
“They began now to gather in the small har- 
vest they had, and to fitte up their houses and 
dwellings against winter, being all well re- 
covered in health and strength and had all 
things in good plenty. . . . And now began to 
come in store of foule as winter approached, of 
which this place did abound when they came 
first, and beside water foule there was a great 
store of wild turkeys, of which they took many, 
beside venison, etc.” 

So the turkey became the “foule” that is 
eaten at our memorial feast of the Pilgrims 
who came to New England. In a more divine- 
ly appointed way the lamb became a symbol 
of the exodus from Egypt ,and the bread and 
the wine the symbol of the death of Christ for 
us.—Rey. James M. Stifler, D. D. 


Prayer For the Loaf. (407) 
Father of Light, in whom there is no dark- 
ness, lighten our souls with a truer knowledge 
of thee. We grope in darkness, till we receive 
thy light. Through thy Son, we have received 
life and immortality in our obedience to him. 
As we here obey this gracious command of 
his, grant that this bread may be to us the 
visible token of our fellowship with him, we 
humbly ask in his name. Amen. 
Prayer for the Cup. 
Son of God, our Elder Brother, thou hast 
tasted death that we might live, and. hast 
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opened the pathway from earth to heaven. We 
would acknowledge thy shed blood, as we re- 
ceive it in thy name. May the associations of 
this hour bring nearer the thought of Calvary 
and influence our impulses to a greater dili- 
gence and devotion for thee and thy truth. 
In memory of the Saviour’s love 
We keep the sacred feast, 
Where every humble, contrite heart 
Is made a welcome guest. 
Graciously bless us in this hour, we ask in 
loving surrender to thee. Amen.—The Lord’s 
Table. 


Communion. (408) 

“They constrained him, saying, Abide with 
us; for it is toward evening, and the day is far 
spent; and he went in to tarry with them.” 
Luke 24:29. 

Like these disciples on their walk to Em- 
maus, when we have the Saviour’s company a 
little while, we will not be contented until we 
have more of it. Never is the Christian tired 
of Christ’s company. Love’s logic is always 
ready with a plea, “Abide with us, for it is to- 
ward evening.” 

The suggestion also comes that if we would 
keep Christ with us we must constrain him. 
Christ will not intrude where he is not wanted. 
The question then becomes one as to how we 
can keep him with us. 

I. First, allow no rivals in your heart. Christ 
will never tarry in a divided heart. Be sure 
of that. He must be all to us or nothing. “Ye 
cannot serve God and mammon.” 

II. Retain no darling sin. Charles Spurgeon 
once said, “A little evil will spoil our peace, 
just as a small stone in one’s shoe will spoil 
his walking.” Many people lose Christ’s pres- 
ence through the indulgence of what they call 
little sins. 

III. Make your heart a fit temple for Christ’s 
indwelling. If it is made a fit place for Christ’s 
presence, he will come and make his residence 
in the temple of your soul. 

IV. Furthermore, do not fail to trust him 
when he is with you. Make him your confi- 
dential Friend. Keep no secrets from him. 
Confess your faults to him. Assert your love 
to him, and let him know that you accept his. 

V. Lastly, notice some of the special bless- 
ings of having him with us. 

1. Companionship. We cannot feel alone 
when he is with us. 

2. Quickening of our love. Our hearts will 
burn within us as he talks with us by the way. 
Let us constrain him to tarry.—H. 


Prayer at Communion. (409) 
O Thou who hast endured the sorrow of a 
rejected love, make me to enter with Jesus into 
the fear and the challenge of that last supper 
in the secret room. As I eat the bread and 
drink the wine I would remember thee. Show 
me how real is the service to which thou call- 
est me. I have lost the glow of past decisions. 
Help me in this hour to begin again. Rid me 
of selfish desires. Deliver me from the fear 
of taking the uncertain step of right. Cleanse 
me from the love of evil things. Help me to 
be a friend to all my fellow Christians, and in 
their friendship teach me how to be a brother 
to all men. 
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O Father, I would believe in the coming of 
thy kingdom. Give me the courage to labor for 
its appearing. Amen.—Rey. Irving Maurer. 


The Celebration of the Sacrament. (410) 
Many are verily solemn beyond words as 
they break the bread at communion. The rey- 
erent touching of the elements is natural. The 
imagination, conscience, memory—all combine 
to give validity. Hope bounds along the path 
till he comes.” Fellowship is seen in pews 
occupied and even vacant seats are eloquent 
as you look up. The wonder is songs do not 
fall out of the sky—the veil is so thin. Why 
should any be alarmed lest they offend the 
Saviour at such a time and in such a place? 
The habit of eating in silence gives the “still 
small voice” its opportunity and going away 
“singing a hymn” shows that faith is triump- 
ant again.—Ckristian Intelligencer. 


Comraderie of the Spirit. (411) 

The Lord’s Supper expresses and promotes 
the fellowship of Christians with one another. 
That fellowship is the characteristic result of 
their sense of oneness in purpose as well as 
conviction and interest. Fellowship is pos- 
sible only where there is agreement of mind 
and heart upon some of the essential elements 
in life. Though not every ground of agree- 
ment among men is in itself a means of fel- 
lowship yet any such ground may easily be- 
come a bond of intimacy and mutual inter- 


change of blessings if it generate affection 
and regard for one another between those who 
agree. 

In the primitive church the agreement at 
the basis of the fellowship was found in the 
thought and attitude of the Christians towards 
their common Master. They all recognized 
in him their saviour from sin and their leader 
into the new life in God. Fellowship of this 
sort is often generated in a regiment of an 
army division under a popular commander, 
The men are drawn together by their com- 


‘mon regard for the same leader and their com- 


mon allegiance to the same cause. They eat 
together and live together and are glad to do 
so. 

It was peculiar to the Christian community, 
however, that its members did not find their 
fellowship with one another after they had 
been brought together by some outside force; 
but they came together because they found that 
they were of like spirit and mind. It was not 
their eating together that knit them into in- 
timacy with one another; but their discovery 
that they were of one spirit led them to 
break bread together. 

Thus Christian fellowship is first of all 
rooted in the common devotion to Christ and, 
secondly, issues in the seeking of those who 
are Christ’s in order to be with them. It 
involves the element of delight in the present 
companionship of fellow Christians.—Rev. A. 
C. Zenos. 


Arbor Day 


AND SPRINGTIME NATURE STUDIES. 

There is no uniform’time for the observance 
of Arbor Day. The first observance was on 
April 10, 1872. At first the trees were planted 
on school grounds or in parks. Recently at- 
tention has been paid to the roadsides. Since 
the Great War the beautiful custom has arisen 
of planting trees in memory of those who 
fell in that terrible struggle. The idea has 
been taken up throughout not only the United 
States, but throughout the world. In Great 
Britain a Road of Remembrance Association 
has been organized and no memorial will be 
erected in the British Isles without keeping 
in mind the proper location along a Road of 
Remembrance which will make it easy of access 
not only to the people of Great Britain, but to 
the tourist. 

Even in Palestine, the Holy Land, the idea 
has been taken up with enthusiasm. A writer 
in “The Young Judean” says: “Arbor Day in 
Palestine sends us into raptures. The trees 
and other plants of Palestine have seldom 
had such prospects for their new year. Palestine 
is to be repopulated with plants, so to speak. 
And with what costly plants! The finest prod- 
ucts of California, the choicest fruits of the 
tropics, alongside of growths which the land 
is at present producing, will make the coun- 
try a veritable Garden of Eden.” 

In this country the American Forestry As- 
sociation is registering all the trees set out in 
a national honor roll, and desires to make its 
records as complete as possible. 

The planting of memorial trees and mak- 
ing of Roads of Remembrance will give the 


i 
4 


observance of Arbor Day a new impulse for- 
ward. 


Suggestive Texts and Themes. (412) 

The Destruction of Forests: “Was the Lord 
displeased against the rivers?” Hab. 3:8. The 
cutting away of forests destroys the rivers in 
dry times and makes them dangerous torrents 
in wet times. 

Trees Praising God: “Then shall all the trees 
of the wood rejoice before the Lord.” Psa. 
69:12. 

The Unfading Leaf: “His leaf also shall not 
wither.” Psa. 1:3. 

The Healing Tree: “In the midst of the 
street of it, and on either side of the river 
was the tree of life,” ete. Rev. 22:2. 

Ministry of Trees: “Rest yourselves under 
the trees.” Gen. 18:4. 


Men and Trees: Arbor Day Talk (413) 

Men in the Bible are in many places com- 
pared to trees. There are good trees and 
corrupt ones, good men and bad men. A 
good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither 
can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. So 
with men: “By their fruits ye shall know 
ee like the tree planted by 

odly man is “like the tree plan 

Pears oe water, that bringeth forth his 
fruit in season whatsoever he doeth 
shall prosper.” Stephen was spoken of as 
being a good man, and was full of faith and 
the Holy Ghost. A good man is one who 
not only has the indwelling presence of the 
Holy Ghost but also the fruits of the Spirit. 
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The tree of life bears twelve manner of fruit 
and yielded her fruit every month, an ever- 
green and overbearing tree. ‘The fruit of the 
righteous is a tree of life.’ The righteous 
flourish like the palm tree. The palm is tropi- 
cal, and tropical fruit grows the year round; 
just so those who have the fruits of the Spirit, 
have their “fruit unto holiness” and are always 
“abounding in the works of the Lord.” They 
do not wither, but grow like the cedars of 
_ Lebanon. 

Some of the joys are love, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness, temperance, virtue, knowledge, godliness; 
here are at least twelve manner of fruits, and 
those who are established in the Christian 
graces, who have been purged from dead 
works to serve the living God are like “the 
trees of the Lord,” “full of sap,” being filled 
with the fruits of righteousness. “The same 
bringeth forth much fruit.”—L. B. W. 


Don’t Destroy a Tree. (414) 

In the month of April each year, in Chicago, 
a large department store gives each child in 
the public school a tiny tree for one penny. 
The children plant these tiny tree shrubs on 
Arbor Day and help to beautify that great 
city, planting for a future of cool, restful shade 
through the long, heated summers. Let me 
tell you a slight mistake three of these little 
children made on Arbor Day: 

“Three little children across the way, 

Were hard at work on Arbor Day; 

Their spade was sharp and the soil was fine, 

The tree was a dear little baby pine; 

But it never did grow, for O, dear me, 

They had planted the tops where the roots 

ought to be.” 

In Palestine, where Jesus lived, many beau- 
tiful trees grow. Some of these I name you 
will surely know—the oak, the cedar, the fir, 
the cypress, the olive, the myrtle, the mulberry, 
the willow, the juniper, the palm. The Canaan- 
ites and Hebrews in the very early days wor- 
shipped trees. Many trees were cultivated 
for their fruit. Enemies often cut down trees. 
When a tree was destroyed it was always laid 
to anger and malice of an enemy.—M. B. 
Prescott. 

Trees. (415) 
One of the most charming nature poems ever 


written is the work of Joyce Kilmer, who died 
in France. 


I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 


A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast. 


A tree that looks at God all day 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray. 


A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 


Upon whose bosom snow hag lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 


Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree, 


Why Are Leaves Not All the Same (416) 
Shape? ;: 

Leaves are of different shapes because they 
belong to different families of plants or trees. 
They are a good deal like people in this re- 
spect. Hardly two people in the world look 
exactly alike, but there is a distinctly family 
resemblance in members of the same famiiy. 
It is difficult to say just what happens inside 
the tree to determine the shape of the leaf and 
that causes them to possess different shapes 
from others. The shape of the leaf is a mark 
of identification of the family to which the 
tree or plant belongs. 


Plant a Tree. (417) 

“Jock, when ye hae naethin’ else to do ye 
may be aye stickin’ in a tree; it will be 
growin’, Jock, when ye’re sleepin’,’ said the 
old laird in “The Heart of Midlothian,” and this 
advice is just as good today for every citizen 
who has access to a bit of ground.—Atlanta 


Constitution. —_ 

What Do We Plant? (418) 
What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
We plant the ship, which will cross the sea. 
We plant the mast to carry the sails, 
We plant the plank to withstand the gales, 
The keel, the keelson, and beam and knee; 
We plant the ship when we plant the tree. 


What do we plant when we plant the tree? 

We plant the houses for you and me. ? 

We plant the rafters, the shingles, the floors 
We plant the studding, the lath, the doors, 
The beams and siding, all parts that be; 

We plant the house when we plant the tree. 


What do we plant when we plant the tree? 

A thousand things that we daily see, 

We plant the spire that out-towers the crag, 
We plant the staff for our country’s flag— 
We plant the shade, from the hot sun free; 


We plant all these when we plant the tree. 


> —Henry Abbey. 


Reforestration. 

We cannot expect to get lumber from Eu- 
rope, for Europe could not meet its own needs 
before the war, and now it is looking to the 
United States for lumber to build the war- 
devastated regions. Siberia has great un- 
touched forests, all soft woods; the Amazon 
and Congo countries have vast forests of hard- 
wood, and the Hast Indies also possess much 
uncut lumber. 

Some would have us look to substitutes for 
lumber, and it ‘is possible that these will be 
found; but $3,000,000,000 is invested in indus- 
tries that depend upon our forests. What is to 
become of those industries? 

The remedy proposed by Mr. Gifford Pinchot 


(419) 


and his committee is the only safe one. They — 
would have Congress create a commission © 
to oversee the management of all our forest — 


land, both public and private. This commis- 
sion would regulate the cutting of timber, 
would prevent forest fires, and would guide 
the nation in buying up the land from which 
the wood has been cut, and in reforesting it. 
Congress cannot be too prompt in enacting 
these necessary and statesmanlike measures. 
—Christian Endeavor World. 
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Trees at Timber-Line. (420) 

The trees at the timber-line in the Rocky 
Mountains have to maintain a continual fight 
for their existence. The seedlings have a 
hard time finding a footing among the rocks, 


and when they do manage to lift their heads 


a few inches the swirling winds pounce upon 
them tooth and nail and almost tear them up 
by the roots. It is not at all uncommon for 
the winds at timber-line to race along faster 
than any express train, traveling often at a 
speed of more than one hundred miles an 
hour and driving against the trees and all 
opposing vegetation a blast of finely pulver- 
ized sand or small particles of rock. In 
wrestling with the winds the branches of the 
trees are twisted are the trunks are distorted, 
but the roots are driven down under the rocks 
and defy the fury of* the mountain blasts. 
Where the prevailing winds blow from a defi- 
nite direction, the branches stream to wind- 
ward like pennons flying from a flag-staff, 
giving a most grotesque appearance to the 


trees.—George F. Paul. 


Plant a Tree. (421) 
Lucy Larcom in her poem, ‘Plant a Tree,” 
says: 
“He who plants a tree, 
He plants love, 
Tents of coolness spreading out above 
Wayfarers he may not live .to see. 
Gifts that grow are best; 
Hands that bless are blest; 
Plant—Life does the rest.” 


The Murdered Trees of France (422) 
We needs must think of the murdered trees 
of France, says the Red Cross Bulletin, when 
we look at our own blossoming orchards and 
the green gold of our forests smiling in the 
sunshine. Thankful, indeed, are we that the 
sacred temples of America’s quiet woods have 
been spared the desecration of the destroyer. 
Not satisfied with terrifying defenseless civi- 
lians, burning cities, carrying off grain and cat- 
tle, the Germans wreaked their spite on the 
trees of Northern France. Woodland and 
orchard were laid low. Proud trees that stood 


‘sentinel along the white French roads—cherry, 


pear, peach, and plum—whose delicate blos- 
soms filled the spring with perfume, whose 
ripening fruit laughed in the sunshine, were 
cut down ruthlessly and left prostrate where 
they fell, or were injured sufficiently to insure 
slow though certain death, contrary to the 
commands which Moses gave the Hebrew war- 
riors, Deut. 20:19, 20. The first national 
nursery was established at ‘Petit Trianon” 
for the cultivation of plants and trees for 
the restoration of the devastated region, and 
nurseries have since been established through- 
out interior France that have not only fur- 
nished millions of fresh vegetables, but many 
thousand of trees and saplings that have been 
and are being transplanted through the north- 


‘ern departments, replacing. those that have 


fallen. This reconstruction involves the plant- 
ing of at least 2,000,000 trees. Aid has come 
from private individuals and societies, among 
them the American Red Cross, which gave its 
check for $10,000. 

About 10 per cent of the total standing 


timber of France was destroyed by the Ger- 
mans, but England has suffered even more. 
Four hundred and fifty thousand acres of 
timber were sacrificed during the war, and 
this means no less than half the total stand- 
ing timber in that country. Hven the vener- 
able giants in Windsor Park were levelled. 
So great was the need for wood that English- 
men declared they would cut down every tree 
in Great Britain, if necessary, in order to win 
the war. 

The American Forestry Association will fur- 
nish England and Scotland all the seed needed 
in the work of reforestation which is now 
facing them. 


Telitales. 
Pussy-willow had a secret 
That the snowdrops whispered her, 
And she purred it to the South Wind, 
While it stroked her velvet fur. 
And the South Wind hummed it softly 
To the busy honey-bees, 
And they buzzed it to the blossoms 
On the scarlet maple-trees. 
And these dropped it to the wood-brooks, 
Brimming full of melted snow. 
And the brooks told Robin Redbreast, 
As they chattered to and fro; 
Little Robin could not keep it, 
So he sang it loud and clear 
To the sleepy fields and meadows, 
“Wake up! Cheer up! Spring is here!” 


Candles Made from Trees. (424) 

There are three kinds of trees from which 
tallow candles can be made. One is a native 
of China, and is called by botanists Stillingis 
sebifera. The seeds in its fruit are covered 
by a waxlike substance used by the natives 
for making candles. ; 

Another tallow candle grows in the West- 
ern Ghants of India, about 4,000 feet above 
sea level. The height of the tree, which is an 
evergreen, is about sixty feet. It is called 
the Valeria indica. Its seeds yield a pale yel- 
lowish fat, solid and concrete. By boiling the 
fruit the fat is easily procurable, and is then 
either made into candles or soap, or it may be 
burnt in lamps. 

A third tree from which tallow candles may 
be made is the African butter tree, or Shea 
tree. Its fruit exudes a yellow, greasy juice, 
which is manipulated in a similar manner to 
those already described and with equally use- 
ful results. 


The Personalities of Trees. (425) 

It was a beautiful thing about the old Greeks 
that for them every thing in the world was full 
of life—as indeed it is for everyone who has 
open eyes. They believed that every tree was 
possessed of a peculiar spirit. And they were 
not far wrong in the matter, either. Trees are 
just as individual as you and I are—in a way. 
If you have not found that out, then you 
have missed a whole book of most charming 
stories. There are all sorts of trees, just as 
there are all sorts of folks; the soldier trees, 
and the strong-man trees, and the lady trees, 
and the hero trees, to say nothing of the 
lover trees and the robber trees and the rest. 
Surely you must have seen soldier trees if 
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you have ever been abroad in the wild—the 
straight young trees of the forest, strong and 
confident, with heads erect and arms at atten- 
tion and shoulder touching shoulder, for all 
the world like soldiers in battle array. 

And the strong-man trees—they are the 
oaks, and beeches and hickories, that give 
strength to the world and furnish the sinews 
for its toil. 

Then there are the lady trees—I always 
think of the acacias and magnolias and tulip- 
trees as gracious women, filling the world 
with gentleness and sweet refinement. Re- 
tiring by nature, as becomes fair women, 
they nevertheless bedeck themselves in sea- 
son with ornaments of silver and gold and 
await their wooers. 

Next to come are the modest servant trees. 
I came on a group of them as J was roaming 
over the hills in that same ancient land of 
the Greeks—a group of gnarled olive trees, 
ali knotted and bent with age. They stood 
in a sheltered cove, leaning towards one an- 
other for all the world like a group of an- 
cient retainers from some great house who 
had gathered here in the quiet nook for a bit 
of gossip. How many years the old trees had 
been serving there! No fine lady trees they, 
to grace lawn or drive with their presence; 
but only plain servants standing at their 
humble tasks, often neglected and sometimes 
even abused. Yet they had served faithfully 
through wind and weather, oh so long, gather- 
ing in rich harvests of fruit for the stores of 
the great house—Author Unknown. 


Friendship Trees (426) 

In a few years and at little expense the 
Endeavorers of many a country and suburban 
society might make their church and its sur- 
A a hundred per cent more beauti- 
ul. 

In this tree-planting do not forget the me- 
morial idea. It will add vastly to the in- 
terest in the trees. We shall first, perhaps, 
went to plant a tree for every one of our 
Endeavor comrades who fell in the late war, 
perhaps for everyone who went to the war. 

Then we will have a pastor’s tree in mem- 
ory of some past or present beloved pastor. 
The Juniors will wish to honor their faithful 
superintendent. We shall perhaps unite in 
planting a tree inscribed with the name of 
the Sunday School superintendent or the teach- 
er of some class to which we belong. 


Growing in the Desert. (427) 
In many of the dry sections of our great 
West the only vegetation is clustered here and 
there in little bunches about a lonely mesquite 
tree. The tree lives in the driest soil. Its 
shade makes it possible for one or two species 
of shrubs to endure the heat. Under the tree 
and shrubs, and sometimes climbing up either, 
are sometimes found more than one kind of 
cactus, possibly a large leaved “prickly pear,” 
and sheltered by this some bright flowered 
grasses and weeds. Thus the lonely tree 
gathers about itself a little vegetation in the 
arid desert. Its shade makes growth pos- 
sible to smaller shrubs and grasses. To- 
gether they all struggle to make a little green 
spot in the desert. 


Can you not make some application of this 
fact to life? One individual, bravely struggling 
agaiast adverse circumstances, often encour- 
ages or makes it possible for others to suc- 
ceed in the same conditions.—Reyv. J. F. Eddins. 

Talks With Nature. (428) 
“I think you’re quite funny,” I said 
To the River, ‘for while you’ve a bed, 

You’re awake night and day, 

And run on, yet you stay, 

And your mouth is so far from your head.” 


I have said to the Hill: “I'll allow 
You have a most wonderful brow, 

But you’ve such a big foot 

That you never can put 
On a shoe of the style they use now.” 


I said to the Tree: “You are queer; 
Your trunk is all packed, but I fear 
You can’t leave until spring 
When—a curious thing— 
You must still remain standing right here.” 


To a green red Blackberry I said: 
“T know you are green when you're red, 
And you’re red when you're green, 
But to say what I mean 
Is enough to befuddle one’s head.” 
—Author Unknown. 


A Parasite Tree. (429) 
There is a singular tree in Cuba—the yaguey 
tree—that affords a striking illustration of the 
progress and fatality of sin. This tree be- 
gins to grow at the top or midway of another 
tree. The seed is carried by a bird, or wafted 
by the wind, and, falling into some moist 
branching part, takes root and speedily be- 
gins to grow. It sends a long, string-like 
root down the body of the tree that is occupied, 
which is soon followed by others. In course 
of time these rootlings strike the ground, and 
growth immediately commences upward. New 
rootlings continue to be formed and get 
strength, until the one tree grows as a net 
with the other inside. The outside one sur- 
rounds and presses the inner, like a huge 
girdle of snakes, strangling its life and aug-. 
menting its own power. At last the tree with- 
in is killed, and the parasite, that has taken 
possession becomes itself a tree. What a 
picture of the enslaving and fatal power of 
sin as it attaches itself to a man, and with 
his consent is allowed! It may have a small 
beginning, but soon binds him as with cords, 
gains increasing mastery, and presses upon 
his very life. He is held in fetters by its 
pewers, till at last the tyrant overcomes the 
victim and triumphs over its prey—Reformed 
Church Messenger. 


A Botany Lesson 
Do potatoes ever get dirt in their eyes? 
Does the neck of a squash need collars and 
ties? 
Are flower beds made up with blanket and 
sheet? 
And wee lady’s-slippers fit what kind of feet? 
[In foregoing illustrations there is material 
oS Toe excellent children’s sermons.—F. 
» By 


(430) 
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GREAT TEXTS AND THEIR TREATMENT 


CONSIDER THE LILIES. 

“Consider the lilies.” Matt. 6:28. 

There must be a deep significance in every 
subject which Christ pointed out for human 
meditation. We go into flowery places at his 
command; surely, then, he will give us the 
key, and show us how to unlock holy mean- 
ings. More than any teacher, Jesus called 
attention to things close at hand, and to things 
likely to be neglected. He found his Father 
everywhere; he came to reveal the Father; 
no wonder, then, that he paused at unex- 
pected places, and said, “Lo! God is here.” 
Moses stopped at a burning bush. Jesus made 
every bush burn! David saw the Mighty One 
in the “heavens, the moon, and the stars.” 
Jesus saw the same Mighty One in the flutter- 
ing bird and the springing grass. 

I. Consider the lilies, and identify little 
things with God’s care. Can you make a lily? 
You cannot make the sun, can you make one 
drop of dew? God writes minutely as well as 
largely. He writes the great letters of the 
stars. He writes also the small letters of the 
violets and daisies. 

Ii. Consider the lilies, and see the super- 
iority of the natural over the artificial. God 
makes the original, man makes the copy. God 
makes the real, man makes the seeming. Art 
is a struggle after nature. The virtues find 
their original in God. 


III. Consider the lilies, and look on things 
beneath as well as on things above. Look for 
God when thou lookest at the dust. The dust 


is alive with the life of God. God is not a 
God afar off. He breathes on thee night and 
day. The star-God is the flower-God. These 
flowers might be scattered fragments of his 
stars; gather the fragments, that nothing be 
lost. i 

IV. Consider the lilies, and have faith in 
your Father. “If he so clothe the grass of 
the field, which today is, and tomorrow is cast 
into the oven, shall he not much more clothe 
you, O ye of little faith?” Think of God cloth- 
ing the grass and forgetting the child! It 
is impossible. Let the lily detach itself from 
its roots and it must perish. So with man. 
Let him cut himself off from God, and he 
will become as a withered and driven leaf. 
God does not engage to take care of lilies 
which have been plucked. Man has taken 
them into his own hands, let him renew their 
youth if he can! 

The study of nature should lead to spiritual 
religion. It can do so only under the guidance 
and in the spirit of Jesus Christ.—P. 


INCREASE OF FAITH. 
“And the apostles said unto the Lord, In- 
crease our faith.” Luke 17:5. 
I. Faith is capable of increase. 1. In the 
amount of truth it embraces. 2. In the de- 
gree of intensity with which it lays hold of 


its object. 3. In the force with which it 
works. 

II. The increase of faith is desirable. 1. 
For the sake of our holiness. 2. For the sake 
of our usefulness. 

Ill. The increase of faith is to be sought 
through prayer. 1. Our prayer for the in- 
crease of faith should be earnest. 2. Our 
prayer for the increase of faith should be ac- 
companied with habitual meditation on the 
object of faith. 3. Our prayer for the in- 
crease of faith should be accompanied with 
avoidance of everything that tends to im- 
pair the strength of faith—B. 


LOVE FOR THE UNSEEN SAVIOUR. 

“Whom having not seen, ye love.” I Pet. 
1:8. 

1. We can love the Saviour although we 
have not seen him. 1. We may know him 
(knowledge is the basis of love) by the decla- 
rations of the Bible. 2. We may know him 
by the testimony of his friends. 3. We may 
know him by our own experience. 4, We 
may know him by the teaching of the Holy 
Spirit. 

II. We ought to love the Saviour although 
we have not seen him. 1. His invisibility 
does not affect our knowledge of him. 2. His 
invisibility does not affect our obligations to 
him. 38. His invisibility does not affect our 
relations to hm. 4. His invisibility is a part 
of his work on our behalf.—B. 


BAFFLED TO FIGHT BETTER. 


“When I fall I shall arise.” Micah 7:8. 

One of the primary secrets of a victorious 
life is to learn how to take defeat. We are 
not to be too much surprised by it. Still 
less are we to be startled and unnerved by it. 
We are to be prepared for it, we are to allow 
for it in our plan, and we are to regard it 
as an incident on the way to final triumph. 

I. No man is really defeated who refuses 
to accept defeat. A man refuses defeat when 
in the very hour of apparent adversity he 
keeps his eyes glued on coming victory. The 
darkness never conquers so long as the soul 
is dreaming of the dawn. A man who can sing 
in the midnight begins to change his midnight 
into noon. “And at midnight Paul and Silas 
sang praises unto God, and the prisoners heard 
them.” 

There is a great word in Ibsen’s play, “The 
Emperor Julian.” It is spoken by the Chris- 
tian, Apollinaris. “Verily I say unto you, 
so long as song rings out above our sorrows, 
Satan shall never conquer.” It is the very 
truth of Holy Writ. 

II. But if we are thus to make our sor- 
rews subordinate to our songs, if we are to 
rise above them, if our defeats are to be- 
come the starting-points of victorious cam- 
paigns, our faith in the risen Lord must be 
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so strong that our Gethsemane is flooded with 
the glory of Olivet, and even on our Calvary 
we can rise into “heavenly places in Christ 
Jesus.” 

III. In Christ Jesus we can extract virtue 
from our defeats. Out of the eater can come 
forth meat. We can feed our wills upon our 
disappointments. Angels’ food can be found 
on fields of apparent disaster. In this great 
way we can command stones to become bread, 
and we can emerge, like giants refreshed, from 
the wilderness and the solitary place. 


IV. Our Lord is greatly honored when we 
refuse defeat. No higher eulogy can the enemy 
pay to Christian souls than to say that “they 
know not when they are beaten.” A song in 
the night is one of the most arresting wit- 
nesses to the uplifting power of redeeming 
grace——Rev. J. H. Jowett, D.D. 


SOLITUDE NOT LONELINESS. 


“Go forth into the plain, and I will there 
talk with thee.” Ezek. 3:22. 

Why not talk with him in the city? Is the 
city without divine messages? Are the count- 
less throngs upon the city streets very far 
from God? Not necessarily. God speaks as 
surely in the city as in the desert. By unex- 
pected events, by labor and strife, by the vari- 
ous fortunes of vice, and the amazing strug- 
gles of virtue God speaks to man with dis- 
tinctness and solemnity. The point is that busy 
men may hear God in solitude, and solitary men 
may hear him in the city. Change of mere 
position may have moral advantages. In the 
great temple of the sea we may offer peculiar 
worship. In the quiet sanctuary of the wilder- 
ness we may hear the softest tones of heaven. 
This should be insisted upon so as to de~ 
stroy the fallacy that in the absence of any 
cone set of outward circumstances worship is 
impossible. In the text there are three points 
of deep interest: 

I.. The speciality of God’s appointments. 
He appoints places, times, methods. He ap- 
points, in this case, the plain, ‘Where two or 
three are gathered together,” ete.; ‘“‘Where- 
soever my name is recorded,” etc. Where 
the appointment is special, the obedience should 
be instantaneous, cordial, punctual. 

II. The personality of God’s communication: 
“T will talk with thee.’ We should know 
more of God if we held closer intercourse with 
him. We may go to God directly. Every de- 
vout meditation brings us into the Divine 
presence. Expect this. Believe it. Realize it. 
In the sanctuary we are not hearing the voice 
of man, but of God. In nature we hear the 
Divine voice. God talks with man in the gar- 
den in the cool of the day. 

III. The familiarity of God’s condescension: 
“T will talk with thee.” It is a friend’s ap- 
pointment. It is not, “I will lighten and thun- 
der,” or “I will overpower thee with my 
strength,” but, “I will talk with thee,” as a 
father might talk to his only son. 

1. God has ever something to say to man. 


Must have—(a) as a Ruler; (b) as a Father, 


His word is ever new. 

2. In seeking solitude, man should seek 
God. Solitude without God leads to madness. 
Solitude with God leads to strength and peace. 


Undevout solitude is the wilderness where the 
devil wins his battles. 

_3. Man himself should often propose to com- 
mune with God. In this case God proposed ; in 
other cases man may “seek the Lord.” Com- 
munion with God shows (a) the capacity of our 
spiritual nature; (b) the infinite superiority of 
the spiritual as compared with the material. 
When Moses talked with God, his face shone; 
when we commune with him, our life will be full 
of brightness. Divine fellowship may be kept 
silent, but it cannot be kept secret. Jesus 
Christ himself went away from men to com- 
mune with God. If the Master required soli- 
tude, can the servant safely do without it?—P. 


SIN NO MORE. 

“Sin no more, lest a worse thing come unto 
thee.” John 5:13. 

Jesus went about doing good—that is to say, 
he did not ever stand in one place waiting for 
people to come to him, but he found out cases 
of need and proposed to undertake their re- 
lief and cure. He did so in this case. The im- 
potent man did not go to Jesus; Jesus went to 
the impotent man. Thus Jesus worked in both 
ways. He stood still that people might come 
to him, and he went about that he might find 
the weary and the lost. The great act of Sal- 
vation is an act of approach on the part of 
God. “When there was no eye to pity,” etc.; 
“God so loved the world,” etc.; “The Son of Man 
is come to seek and to save that which was 
lost.” 

I. Sin no more—it is clear, then, that there 
is a connection between moral life and physi- 
cal life. Jesus did not seek to change the 
mere habits of the sufferer. He did not give 
the man a scale of diet. Nothing is said as to 
sleep, exercise, ablution, or any other physical 
discipline. The exhortation is profoundly re- 
ligious—sin no more! Where the spiritual is 
wrong, the physical cannot be right—even when 
it is outwardly prosperous it is so but for a 
moment; its prosperity is threatened by a 
sword already poised. On the other hand 
physical discipline has a religious side. Ina 
word, all our life is to be religious: “Whether 
ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all 
to the glory of God.” 

II. Sin no more—it is possible, then, to leave 
the past, and to be good for the future. We 
may turn over a new leaf. We may bury our 
dead selves. In the face of this declaration 
made by the Son of God, what becomes of our 
excuses and pleas, such as “we cannot help 
it;” ‘circumstances are against us;” “the flesh 
is weak.” The first step to be taken is the 
formation of an earnest resolution. ‘Choose 
ye this day!” Then will come all the helps 
of study, companionship, healthful service in 
the cause of goodness, all conducted in a 
spirit of believing and hopeful prayer. 


III. Sin no more. Then it is possible to for- 
get the greatest deliverance and blessings of 
life, and go back to sin. The man had been 
healed. A mighty hand had lifted him out of 
the pit of despair and set him in the sweet 
light of hope; his youth had been renewed; 
his heart had gotten back all its best hopes. 
Yet it was possible that all might be forgotten! 
The shipwrecked mariner may forget the agon- 
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jes of the sea when his voice of prayer pierced 
the very storm, and forced itself into heaven. 
We say we shall never forget a mercy so great 
as this, yet behold in our prosperity we for- 
get God! There is no spiritual eminence from 
which we cannot retire. There is a way back 
to hell even from the very threshold of heaven! 

IV. Lest a worse thing come unto thee— 
then it is right to appeal to fear in speaking 
religiously to men. This is distinctly an ap- 
peal to fear. Some men are inaccessible ex- 
cept through the medium of terror, and they 
must be approached accordingly. 


V. Lest a worse thing come unto thee— 
then how many must be the punishments 
which God can inflict! Looking at this case 
one would have thought that even the wrath 
of heaven had been exhausted. Recall the 
facts: (1) Long continued suffering—“thirty 
and eight years;” (2) friendlessness—“I have 
no man;” (3) Continuous disappointment—“an- 
other steppeth down before me,” yet in view 
of all this, Jesus speaks of the possibility of 
a “worse thing.” Who can number the arrows 
of the Almighty? 

If we would sin no more, we must pray for 
a daily baptism of the Holy Ghost.—P. 


THE NOBLEST CONQUEST. 


“He that ruleth his spirit is better than he 
that taketh a city.” Prov. 16:32. 

The first of all kingdoms is the kingdom of 
the soul. No other kingdom can be truly 
prosperous, if this is a scene of insurrection 
and discord. 

I. The resuitant work of other kingdoms is 
determined by the order and harmony of this. 
Well-regulated spirits are the first essential to 
the might and federacy of an empire. But 
the wise rulership of the spirit does not find 
its analogy in the crushing tyranny of the 


despot, but in the firm and illumined control 
oi an orchestra. 

II. We do not rule the spirit by suppression 
or mutilation, but rather by a wise balancing 
of all powers, every faculty being permitted 
to exercise itself in its appointed place and 
order. Our control is perfected when “all 
that is within us’”—every instrument. in the 
orchestra—praises and blesses God’s holy 
name. The welcome issue of all strong ruler- 
ship in the spirit is not servitude but mustie. 


II. The enemy who succeeds in debasing 
my spirit is more triumphant than if he had 
conquered many cities. The damage is more 
deadly. If his hatred for me kindles a simi- 
lar hatred for him, he is terribly victorious 
even though I lay him in the dust. If his 
violence inflames my judgment, if he incites 
me to rashness and folly, he is winning a bigger 
victory that he dreams. If he goads me with 
the policy of “an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth,’ he has sacked and squandered 
my richest treasury. But if I keep my spirit 
whole, if I hold it in the mood of sanity and 
serenity, if I preserve it from all incendiary 
fires, I have won my greatest victory, and 
other triumphs will follow in the issue. 


IV. But to rule the spirit, to keep all its 
powers harmonious when tempted to panic 
and riot, to maintain chivalry in all my war- 
fare, to keep the holy lights burning on the 
most temptuous night, these demand great 
resources of strength. And the need has been 
anticipated, and we can find our resources 
in Christ. “Be strengthened in the grace which 
is in Christ Jesus.” That initial strength 
is not a human achievement; it is a divine 
equipment. It is not \the creation of will, 
it is the gift of grace. It is an enduement, 
the enduement of the Holy Ghost. A man 
is able to rule his spirit when he himself 
is kept by God.—J. 


PRAYER MEETING DEPARTMENT 


The Mid-Week Meeting. 
The Doors in The Temple. 


Three doors are in the temple 
Where men go up to pray, 

And they that wait at the outer gate 
May enter by either way. 


There are some that pray by Asking; 
They lie on the Master’s breast, ‘ 
And shunning the strife of the lower life, 

They utter their cry for rest. 


There are some that pray by Seeking; 
They doubt where their reason fails, 

But their minds’ despair is the ancient prayer 
To touch the print of the nails. 


There are some that pray by Knocking; 
They put their strength to the wheel, — 
For they have no time for thoughts sublime, 

They can only act what they feel. 


Father, give each his answer— 
Each in his kindred way, 

Adapt Thy light to his form of night, 
And grant him his needed day. 


—George Matheson. 


I. WASTE. 
Luke 15:18; Matt 26:8. 


Expository Notes. 


The dictionary gives as the meaning of 
“waste,” to expend recklessly, foolishly, useless- 
ly or without return. The root is from a Latin 
word meaning “empty.” When you have spent 
your capital, of what ever kind, and have nothing 
to show for it, when your hands are empty, you 
have wasted it. Of course, your returns are not 
always material, though sooner or later, the 
results are to be seen even by the eye of flesh. 
But expenditure must produce something or it 
i asted. 
ze The youth who wanted to see the world and 
demanded his inheritance, traveled far away and 
spent his money in riotous living. And when 
his money was gone, his hands were empty! 
Nay, worse! To use a phrase from mathematics, 
he possessed a “minus quantity.” He was far 
from home and his strength and powers had heen 
diminished by his riotous living. He had thrown 
away his possessions and injured himself. It 
was to such as he that the ancient prophet 
cried, “Wherefore do ye spend money for that 
which is not bread? And your labor for that 
which satisfieth not?” 
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But sometimes bystanders misjudge; they can- 
not see the returns, or they do not appreciate 
their real value. When the grateful Mary ap- 
peared with her flask of precious perfume and 
broke it over the head and feet of Jesus as he 
dined in the house of Simon at Bethany, the dull 
disciples grumbled at the foolish extravagance, 
“To what purpose is this waste?” But the gifts 
of grateful love, of far-sighted love, are not 
waste. And this precious gift is a memorial of 
Mary of Bethany in all ages and in all climes. 


On the subject of thoughtless expenditure, the 
Rev. A. H. Clark, pastor of the Baptist Church, 
Kingsville, Texas, says: 

It is certain that we are the most prodigal 
nation of wasters on earth. While we are stuiff- 
ing, about thirty millions are starving. 

Secretary Houston said not long ago, “To ad- 
mit the existence of waste is to admit either an 
economic decadence or a lack of inventive 
genius.” Indeed, one of the great problems of 
man has been the elimination of waste. 

The handmaids of the giant, Waste, are 
thoughtlessness, carelessness and recklessness. 
Three hundred and sixty-nine million dollars went 
up in fire in the U. S. last year, and in nearly 
every case of fire carelessness was to blame. 
Mr. S. W. Straus, president of the American So- 
ciety for Thrift, recently said, “Destructive in- 
sects cost us a billion dollars a year. Millions 
of dollars worth of grain and cotton are wasted 
in the handling. Other millions are destroyed 
by rats and mice. From twenty-five to fifty mil- 
lion tons of coal are wasted because of slipshod 
methods. Many millions of horsepower are go- 
ing to waste in our waterfalls.” 

We spend fifty million dollars for chewing 
gum; one billion for candy; soft drinks and ice 
cream cost three hundred and fifty millions; for 
perfumery and cosmetics, seven hundred and 
fifty millions; for tobacco in all forms, over two 
billion; furs cost us three hundred million; car- 
pets and luxurious clothing, one and a half 
billion. 

The extent of our extravagance is shown us as 
a warning to check up and put aside for a rainy 
day. Be it remembered that waste always leads 
to want. 

The two greatest wasters are war and drink. 
The World-War cost thirty-five million lives, and 
no one knows just how many billions of dollars. 

We were spending at the rate of about two 
billion dollars a year for drink before the coun- 
try went dry. That is one expense account that 
is closed, but is this money going into saving 
accounts? By far the greater part is being 
wasted. 

Much has been said about the profiteers, but 
the spendthrift spirit is no better morally or 
socially than that of the profiteer. How much 
better is the miser than the spendthrift? The 
miser selfishly hoards while the spendthrift self- 
ishly throws away. 

Our government is trying to help the various 
industries of the country to turn their waste into 
useful products. The grape and orange indus- 
tries have recentlv benefited by government 
suggestion many millions of dollars. Our gov- 
ernment is also stimulating saving. A dollar 
saved now will be worth two a little later and 
may be worth three in some business crisis, sick- 
ness or misfortune. 

One of the practical elements of life is time. 
Therefore he who wastes time wastes life. There 
is no place in God’s universe for a lazy man. To 
steal time from a man is no better than steal- 
ing money. The wise man gave us this proverb, 
“He that is slothful in his work is a brother to 
him who is a great waster.” Dante is quoted 
as saying, “He who knows most grieves most 
for wasted time.” 

Money, moments and manhood—but the great- 
est of these is. manhood. 

The most tragic waste is the waste of man- 
hood, and all other waste leads to this. Men 
form extravagant habits and the demands grow 
larger than their income and so to keep up the 
pace they resort to all kinds of expedients and 
finally to theft or some other form of dishonesty 
and even violence. 

To the disciples it looked like a waste to pour 
the precious ointment on the feet of Jesus, but 
he commended the woman for this beautiful act. 
To those who are in the vigor of the springtime 
of life and who want to enjoy life to the full it 
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seem like a loss to be a Christian, but in’ 

ines more serious and sober moments everyone || 
knows it is a present and eternal gain. The only 

sure way to save the life from a tragic waste is 

to give it to him who gave it in grateful RCH 

knowledgment and loyal service. 

= = = | 


ll, HASTE. 


Sam 21:8; 2 Chron. 24:5; Psa. 119:60; Mark 1:18; | 
st sot 19:2; Prov. 28:20; Isa. 30:15; 7 Tim. 252.5) 
Expository Notes, | 

This is an age of speed. One by one man has 
discarded the means of locomotion, the slower 
for the swifter. Walking gave way te riding; | 
for the horse was substituted the railway train 
and the automobile. Then riding became too 
slow and man is taking to fiying. The aero- 
plane and the telegraph are annihilating space. 
Haste is the watchword of life. 

There is a haste which is wise, which means 
increased power and results. We do well to cut 
off delay and loitering from life. - 

i Sam. 21:8. Whether or no David's reason 
for asking weapons of Ahimelech was honest or 
not. it is certain that as an independent state- 
ment it is true—the king’s business requireth 
haste. And surely it is true if by the King we 
mean the Lord of heaven and earth. Of & od 
deed we say, “Do it now.” The Bible says, ow | 
is the accepted time.” 

2 Chron, 24:5. When Josiah had decided to 
restore the dilapidated house of Jehovah, he 
committed the task to the priests, adding, “See 
that ye hasten the matter.” Good advice on 
many a task; “If it were done when “tis, done, | 
it were well that it were done quickly. We 
read lately, “1 missionary X 1 Ford=3 mission- | 
aries.” ; >| 

Psa. 119:60. When the Psalmist would en-— 
courage himself by recalling his past righteous | 
deeds, he says: 

*T made haste, and delayed not. 

To observe thy commandments.” | 

He expresses the fact of his immediate obedi-_ 
ence twice, once positively and once negatively, 
so important does he consider it. 

Mark 1:18. This is a typical verse of Mark’s 
gospel. It is tha gospel of promptness. The 
word, straightway, is eleven times in this first 
chapter (Am. St. Version). Here Simon and 
Andrew leave their nets at once in answer to the 
invitation of Jesus to join him. 

All these are instances of a wise haste, & 
promptness in obeying the call of God. But 
haste has no value in itself The present gene- 
ration has almost come to worship haste, and 
men are rushing around, hurrying along, either 
going nowhere or going the wrong way. Riches 
and pleasure are too often the chief aims of life 
and men rush headlong after them, 

Prov. 28:20. One who makes haste to be rich 
turns away from better things, runs over those 
weaker than himself, traverses crooked paths— 
in short, as the King James Version concludes, 
“shall not be innocent.” The Revision goes 
farther in its statement that he “shall not be un- 
punished.” 

Isa, 30:15. “In quietness and in confidence 
shall be your strength.” Trust in God brings 2 
calmness and tranquility of mind that is con- 
ducive to effective work. McLaren says, “To be 
freed from anxious care makes a man much 
more likely to act vigorously and to ju 
wisely.” Quietness is the opposite of a flurri 
nervous haste. We all know persons who work 
calmly, even slowly, who accomplish much more 
than others who nervously and excitedly rush 
hither and yon in a desperate haste. 

_1i Tim 2:2. The ultimate object of the prayers 
that Paul would have the church offer, is that 
“we may lead a tranquil and quiet life’ Haste 
should at least end in tranquility. 
Plan fer Our Meeting. 

Topies for discussion. A wise haste. 
directed haste. A controlled haste, 
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HYMN—“*ALL HAIL THE POWER OF 
JESUS’ NAME, 
Rev. 7:9-12; Rev. 19:14-16. 
Expository Notes, 

Perhaps the best use that was ever made of the 
apocalyptic visions of the ancient seer was 
when Edward Perronet recognised their real 
poetical value and combined them into that 


A mis- 
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stirring hymn, “All hail the power of Jesus’ 
name,” which W. T. Stead called “one of the ten 
hymns most used in English-speaking lands.” 
It is remarkable in its many scriptural allusions. 
For the striking refrain the author is indebted 
to Paul, 1 Tim. 6:15, and also to John, Rev. 19:16, 
both of whom called Jesus Christ the King of 
kings and Lord of lords. His “royal diadem,” 
qrormwood and gall,” “kindreds and tribes,” and 
everlasting song.” all come from the Apoca- 
Iypse. His “morning stars” and “stem of Jesse’s 
rod” are from Job 38:7, and Isaiah 11:1. The 
last phrase comes from a stanza usually omitted 
in our hymn-books. The final verse was added 
to the original hymn by the Rev. John Rippon. 

Dr. Breed finely says: “There is splendid sweep 
in the psalm, as it contemplates the lordship of 
Jesus from the time when the ‘morning stars 
sang together,’ to the ‘everlasting song’ of the 
New Jerusalem. There is vast comprehensive- 
ness in angels, martyrs, Israelites, Gentiles, every 
tribe and kindred and the heavenly throng. The 
rhythm is faultless. the double rhyme effective, 
and the recurring ‘Crown him Lord of all,’ most 
impressive. Surely the author has amply vindi- 
cated the claim of the Redeemer to his universal 
lordship; time and eternity, matter and mind, 
men and angels—these comprise the ‘all’ over 
Which he is enthroned.” 

The hymn was written by Edward Perronet. 
His great grandfather was a refugee from France 
who ministered to a Protestant congregation in 
Switzerland. His grandfather emigrated to Eng- 
land, where his father became a vicar in the 
English Church, as also did Edward himself. 
He early associated himself with the Wesleys, 
but withdrew after eight years, differing on a 
question of ecclesiastical order. He was also 
connected with Lady Huntingdon, but his hos- 
tility to the union of church and state cost him 
her favor. ; 

The tune, Coronation, to which the hymn is 
sung in America. was composed by a carpenter, 
Oliver Holden, of Massachusetts, a self-taught 
musician. In England the tune, Miles Lane, is 
used with this hymn. 

A missionary in India, traveling in the moun- 
tains, came- upon a heathen village. -He was 
suddenly surrounded by a band of savages, who 
Were starting on a war expedition, who with 
fierce looks leveled their spears at him. He was 
carrying his violin and at once put it to his 
shoulder, closed his eyes—for he expected in- 
stant death—and began to play and sing “Ail 
hail the power of Jesus’ name.” Presently he 
realized that he had sung the hymn nearly 
through, and ventured to open his eyes. He 
found that the spears had dropped to the ground 


and that tears stood in the eyes of the awe- 


courts it. 


struck natives. He remained with them over 
two years, establishing a Christian church among 
them. The hymn had saved his life and their 
souls. 


= z * 
IV. RIGHTEOUS INDIGNATION, 
Jonn 2:13-17. 


Expository Notes. 


When Jesus goes to Jerusalem, when entering 
upon his ministry his first act is an assumption 
of authority in his Father’s house, at the relig- 
ious center of the nation. In Galilee he slips 
away from crowds, tells those healed to say 
nothing about it, strives to avoid excitement. 
But all through his ministry whenever hg goes 
to Jerusalem, he makes a more or less open 
claim to his Messiahship. So far from avoiding 
conflict with the priests and Pharisees, he rather 
He drives out from the Temple the 
traders, the agents of the avaricious priests. 
He heals the cripple of a 38 years’ infirmity 
and tells him to carry his mattress home, an in- 
fraction of their stupid Sabbath laws which 
drives the Pharisees to fury. He makes claims 
of superhuman power and authority, he accuses 
the Pharisees of ignorance of their own law, 
uttering parables which they recognize as de- 
nouncing judgment on them, entering the 
eity as the Prince of Peace foretold by the 
prophet, and finally repeating the act of control 
over the Temple with which he had begun. 

Twice he lets himself be carried away by a 
storm of indignation before which the Temple 
desecrators are helpless. 

Returning to the account of the first event, we 
note that the stalls.for the sale of the animals 


necessary for the sacrifices and for the exchange 
of foreign money into Hebrew coin for the 
offerings, had invaded the Temple courts, turning 
the Court of the Gentiles into a market. They 
were not allowed in the Jewish courts, and if the 
quiet of the Court of the Gentiles was lost anda 
worship made difficult, what matter? Even the 
proselyte was but a “Gentile dog’—and the 
gulf between Gentile and Jew was emphasized. 

Of this incident Dr. John H. Jowett says: 

There are many people who have great diffi- 
culty with the record which reveals Christ driv- 
ing the traffickers out of the Temple. They can- 
not fit in these heated lines of a man with a whip 
of small cords, driving other men before him, 
with the conception which they have formed of 
the gentle Jesus, meek and mild. And they pull 
it about, and they cool it, and they soften it, and 
they reduce its emphasis, until by removing the 
very life out of it they have something which is 
not offensive to their image of the Lord. 

But what if it is the image that is wrong? It 
may be that our conception of love lacks iron. 
It may be that what we call gentleness lacks 
robustness. It may be that our idea of chivalry 
is a knight without a sword, incapable of slay- 
ing dragons on the road. 


In all fine love there is always hidden a dan- 
gerous fire. Royal meekness always carries the 
secret of daring venture. The truest gentleness 
has the strong, untrembling grip of a surgeon 
when he holds his knife. It is along these lines 
we may have to refashion our conception of the 
Lord. The concentration of genial sunshine 
means destructive flame. God is love; but the 
same revelation also tells us that our God is a 
consuming fire. 

Jesus went into the Temple, his spirit clothed 
in white garments of unsullied purity. He went 
that he might commune with the holy Father in 
the house of prayer. In the very precincts of the 
temple he found buying and selling. The spirit 
of the world had crossed the threshold of the 
holy place. “He made a scourge of small cords.” 
Watch him as he twists the cords: “He drove 
them all out of the temple and the sheep and 
the oxen.’ Watch them going out. “He poured 
out the changers’ money and overthrew their 


tables.” We must hear the hurried shuffling of 
the sellers as thev bustle out of the place. We 
must hear the clatter of the tables, and the 


rattle of the money when it tumbles about the 
floor. And then we must hear the voice from the 
throne of the moral universe: “My house shall. 
be called the house of prayer, but ye have made 
it a den of thieves.” 

What was it that stirred the Saviour to such 
indignation? It was the invasion of the temple 
by the world. It was the shameless seizure of 
a sacred thing by a desecrating thing which de- 
stroyed its very heart and ate out its strength 
and beauty. It was worldliness making its 
house in sacred rooms. And Jesus of Nazareth 
made a scourge of small cords. It was not a 
weapon. As a weapon it would have been ridicu- 
lous. It was more a banner than a whip; it was 
more a symbol than a scourge. Had it been only 
a weapon the traders could have stood up to it, 
and with opposing strength they could have 
wrested it out of his hands. It was what lay 
behind the whip, it was that of which the whip 
was the only material emblem, it was the fire of 
holy indignation, the expulsive dynamic of moral 
passion, which terrified the ill-doers and drove 
them scurrying out of the holy place. These 
were the contendents, unclean possessors of a 
holy place, versus the marshalled forces of moral 
purity; and the foul invaders filed from the field, 
“My house shall be called the house of prayer, 
but ye have made it a den of thieves.” He drove 
them out. ext 

Is there anything of modern significance in the 
old story, or are we only brushing the dust from 
circumstances which belong to a dead world? 
Let us look around. How is it with the sphere 
of government? Surely we should say that 
government was purposed in the divine wisdom 
to be a holy temple. Surely it is one of the 
sacred rooms in our Father’s house. We have 
been taught what sort of white-robed presences 
are to move across its spotless floors. They are 
revealed to us in the old Book. Their names are 
righteousness and mercy and truth and peace. 

These are the things we should expect to find 
in the holy temple of national government. The 
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home of government should be a housé of na- 
tional and international aspiration, and in the 
pure ardor of its purpose it ought to be a house 
of prayer. 

Well, now, if Jesus of Nazareth were among 
us today, and if he were to enter the temple of 
government, what would he find? If he went 
into the British parliament, or into the American 
congress, would the experience in the temple be 
repeated? Then men of old Jerusalem went into 
the temple for private enrichment and not in the 
interests of genuine devotion. Is it possible that 
men will go into parliament or congress for 
what they can make out of it, men who have not 
a spark of passion for the good of the country? 
There may be unprincipledness in government. 
There may be a subtle selling of convictions. 
Men may be keener for personal honors than they 
are for the honor of their country. Men may be 
there for what they can get and not for what 
they can give. They may be more vigilant to 
defend a sectional interest than to seek the wel- 
fare of the race. They may be more concerned 
to retain their seats and serve their party than 
to venture the loss of their seats in the passion 
to serve the state. And what is all this but old 
Jerusalem over again? It is the unscrupulous 
trader walking the sacred floors. It is the selling 
of one’s self for private gain. It is the making of 
the Father’s house into a house of merchandise. 

How is it with the realm of business? Surely 
business is one of the sacred halls in our Father’s 
house! Would you discriminate between trade 
and worship? Would you draw a contrast be- 
tween the commonness of the carpenter’s shop at 
Nazareth and the sacredness of the synagogue 
in which the carpenter worshipped with his 
fellows? When Jesus passed from the syna- 
gogue to his workshop was he conscious of a 
change of atmosphere, and did he feel that he 
was passing from the holy to the profane? Or 
was his whole life like a vesture woven in one 
piece and without seam? Most reverently do I 
think that the carpenter’s shop was to Jesus one 
of the many rooms in the Father’s house, and 
his trade was to him a vital part of his wor- 
ship. When we begin to separate our business 
from our devotion, when we say that business is 
business, and religion is religion, the work of 
desecration is already begun. 

What is vital business? Business is purposed 
by our God to be one of the hallowed means of 
human communion. Commerce between man and 
man, the merchandise which is the substance of 
our exchange, is intended to be as a loom in 
which the shuttles that pass to and through 
shall weave the web of sacred fraternity. Our 
commerce is to be as the passing of numberless 
shuttles, every one carrying a strand of honor 
and fair play, and every strand helping to weave 
the firm and lovely garment of human inter- 
course and communion. Surely, therefore, busi- 
ness is a very sacred thing in which is woven, 
out of honest threads, the strong and exquisite 
fabric of humanity. 

If Jesus of Nazareth were to be among us to- 
day, and if he were to enter into the sacred 
temple of trade and commerce as he went into 
the temple at Jerusalem, what would he find? 
Would he find any foul invader across the 
threshold? Would he find any methods or prac- 
tices which are an outrage of the spirit of fra- 
ternity? What would he say of hidden deficien- 
cies? How would he confront profiteering? 
What would he have to say of the conspiracies 
which move in the wider orbits of rings and 
trusts? If Jesus Christ saw duplicity stealing 
into the temple of commerce he would have the 
same staggering fear and repulsion that you and 
I would have if we could see a germ of leprosy 
invading the fair sweet fiesh of a little child. 
“My house shall be called the house of prayer, 
but ye have made it a den of thieves.” What 
would Jesus do if he were to enter this dese- 
crated temple of trade? 

* * * 


FROM CALENDARS, 


If attendance at public worship is an indication 
of progress, we have made some. Yet there are 
hundreds of faces whicn we see only at the 
Confirmation, Good Friday, or Christmas service, 
or at some church social. When we invite them 
to hear the Word of God and to worship in the 
“Communion of Saints,” they begin to excuse 
themselves: 


“J have no time to go to church.” But you 

i ly want to find time to go to heaven. 
wit Ane Fick Sunday morning.” Did you take a 
“spin” in the afternoon: — : 
ir got unexpected company Sunday.” Should 
that prevent you from keeping your standing 
Sunday appointment with the Lord Jesus? . 

“It was too cold to go to ehurch Sunday.” 
Was it too cold to go to work Monday morning? 

“The people in your church are not sociable 
enough.” Nor are you if you don’t help reform 

il condition. ; 
Pthvore are so many hypocrites in the church.’ 
And what is a person who claims to be a Chris- 
tian and doesn’t go to church? 

“T can be a good Christian and not go to 
church.” No, you can’t. A Christian is a fol- 
lower of Christ, who was in the habit of go- 
in o church. 

er et my children go to church, but I don’t 
go myself.” In other words, you want your 
children to go to heaven, but you don’t care to 
go there yourself. : ‘ 

Dear reader, if you are in a habit of excusing 
yourself when invited to the services, you better 
re-examine your excuses. Your pastor has to 
accept them, but will God? Are you truthful? 
Is it really impossible for you to come to church? 
Do you know that God can search your heart? 
Better come to church regularly. Better form 
the habit now, at the beginning of the year. If 
once formed, it is easy to continue, and it’s a 
mighty good habit to hear the Word of God, 
“which is able to save your souls.’—From the 
Monthly Tidings of St. John’s Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, San Antonio, Tex. 


THE NEW WORLD MOVEMENT PROGRAM 
FOR BAPTISTS, 


JANUARY is the Month for Prayer. 
FEBRUARY is the Month for Christian Stew- 
ardship. 

MARCH is the Month for Evangelism: . 
APRIL is the Month for Victory—From Bulle- 
tin of First Baptist Church, Sharpsburg, Pa. 

* * * 


Rev. John W. Waldron, pastor of M. E. Church 
in Grand Bend, Kansas, prints these two months’ 
topics for sermons on a small pink blotter for 
distribution: 

The Christian Dead; What Does the Bible Say 
About them? 

The Utility of the Insignificant. 

Others—What Does the Bible Teach? 

The Solution of Difficulty. 

Can We Have Communication With the Dead? 

The Real Aristocrats. 

What Is Death? 

God’s Financial Plan. 

Is There Another Chance for Salvation After 
Death? 

Lincoln, the Christian. 

The Ideal Church. 

The Year’s Record. 

Hidden Manhood. 


* * 


The Rev. J. Havergal Sheppard, pastor of the 
Baptist Church, Deep River, Conn., prints the 
following subjects under the heading: 
The Warnings of the Word.—Brief Bits of Bibli- 

cal Biographies, 

The Supreme Struggle. 
A Brother’s Blood. 
A Painful Parting. 
Bad Bargain. 
Blinded Backslider. 
Sad Sovereign. 
Fool's Fate. 
Son’s Safety. 
Soul’s Suicide. 

* * * 


Rev. W. F. Harkey, pastor of Wallace Memor- 
ial United Presbyterian Church, Washington, D. 
C., has been preaching a series of sermons upon 
“Seven Questions That Concern Every Life.” 
The questions are: 

What is Sin? 

Is Sin Universal? 

Will Sin Find Us Out? 

Will Sin Be Punished? 

Can Man Free Himself from Sin? 
What is the Remedy for Sin? 

How Can the Remedy for Sin be Had? 
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HOMILETIC DEPARTMENT 
BEST OF RECENT SERMONS 


Rev. John Henry J owett, Rev. Rockwell S. Brank, Rev. J. T. Cheynoweth, Rev. George 
Henry Coman, Rev. W. F, Harkey, Rev. Wm. E. Bryce, Rev. David Low Neave 
Desiring and Seeking 

Rey. John Henry Jowett, D. D., London, England 
Text: ‘One thing I have desired of the death. The psalmist wanted no such divisions 
Lord,” ete. Psa. 27:4-6. in his life. He wanted all the days, and every 


It is always a great privilege to be per- 
- mitted to overhear the prayers of a saint. 
Here is the psalm on which we are meditating 
the veil is lifted, and we overhear the prayer 
of a saint of old. What is the nature of the 
prayer? What is the goal which offered the 
greatest allurement? ‘One thing have I de- 
sired of the Lord, that will I seek after.” What 
is this thing which formed the all-attractive 
goal of his devotional life? 


I. The character of the quest. “That I may 
dwell in the House of the Lord all the days 
of my life.” He prays that his life may be 
spent in a sanctuary. The ideal life is to 
him the life of ceaseless worship. In the 
perfected life the soul 4s always upon its 
knees. The saint “dwells in the House of 
the Lord all the days of his life.” There are 
no interregnums. Life is not broken up into 
hours spent in the House of the Lord, and 
days spent away from it. The whole life is 
pervaded by the atmosphere of worship. Now 
when we usually speak of the devotional life, 
we describe a mere patch of our days, a 
little fringe, or a thin thread in a wide, barren 
waste. We think of the early moments of 
the day, or of its later moments, and these 
we regard as constituting the devotional sea- 
son. 


But here is a man whose aspiration is not 
for a partial sanctification, but for a life en- 
tirely devotional. He yearns to spend all 
the days in the House of the Lord. He 
never wishes to be away from the atmosphere 
of worship. He desires never to lose the 
attitude of the suppliant. When the body 
rises from its knees, he wants the soul to 
continue in prayer. He longs to “pray with- 
out ceasing.” 


We commonly speak of the religious and 
the secular, as though they were two quanti- 
ties that might run along in parallel lines 
without flowing into intimate combination. The 
distinction is perilous and illegitimate. We 
can no more separate the religious and the 
secular and preserve their life, than we can 
preserve the life of flesh which is divorced 
from blood. We cannot isolate flesh and blood 
and sustain vitality. The condition of the life 
of each is the union of both. Religion with- 
out the secular is a wasted and ineffectual 
breath; the secular without religion is a dead 
and inert form. 

And so the distinction between secular music 
and sacred music, between secular books and 
religious books, between secular callings and 
sacred callings, is fraught with tremendous 
peril, and is usually the prelude to spiritual 


moment of the days, to be spent as in the 
House of the Lord. He never wished to go 
from beneath its gracious roof. He wanted 
life to be a temple. If he were in the market- 
place, or in the ways of the crowded city, or 
threading a sheep-track on the lonely moor, 
he wanted to have the unbroken conscious- 
ness that was in the Temple of God. He 
wanted the humblest toil to be as sanctified 
as sacrificial service. He longed that his 
soul might be at prayers in his labor, in his 
pleasures, in his social intercourse, in his 
burden-bearing, and through all the yaried 
experiences of the complex day. He prayed 
that he might not be a mere sojourner in the 
house of worship, but that the incense of 
devotion might rise continuously from his 
reverent and aspiring soul. 


II. “To behold the beauty of the Lord.” 
That is the second of the great emphases 
of the psalmist’s prayer. He yearned for a 
life that is inspired by contemplation of the 
divine beauty. Is it altogether irrelevant to 
say that nowadays we give ourselves very 
little time to “behold” anything? Is nov 
seeing becoming a lost art? We go too much 
at the gallop, and quiet, fruitful seeing is not 
consistent with the racing and hurrying life. 


We have almost coined a word which has 
supplanted the old word “see,” and is perhaps 
expressive of our modern ways. We speak 
of “doing” a place. We walk around the Na- 
tional Gallery, and we have ‘done” it. But 
in the doing there is no seeing; in the going 
there is no quest. A mere glance appropriates 
nothing; a long gaze appropriates the beauty 
it beholds. It is only when we behold with 
quiet, steady, persistent contemplation that 
we pierce beneath the surface of things, and 
possess the hidden wealth. I do not wonder 
that another psalmist proclaims this most 
natural sequence; “When I meditate on Thee 
in the night watches. my soul shall be 
satisfied as with marrow and fatness.” 


That is not an arbitrary connection; it is 
the natural fruit. Meditation appropriates the 
very marrow of things. We only lay hold of 
rich satisfying sustenance when we practice 
the habit of meditation. If we wish to taste 
the exquisite sweetness of life’s essence, we 
must move in the spirit of more deliberate 
meditation. “My meditation of him shall be 
sweet.’ If we want to know the rich beauty 
of God, we must give ourselves time to think 


about it. 


It is well to take some single word spoken 
by the Master, or some one incident of his 
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life, and dwell upon it until we have beheld 
its glory, and, by the beholding, have our- 
selves become glorified. As the beauty dawns 
upon our vision, it will acquire the heart into 
more fervent quest. Let us gaze upon the Lord 
until the wondrous allurement woos us into 
ever deeper and richer union. 

Ill. ‘And to inquire in his temple.” He 
wants to seek his knowledge in the spirit of 
devotion. Where will he make his inquiries? 
“In his Temple.’ That is the place in which 
all inquiries should be made. All investiga- 
tions should commence and be continued upon 
one’s knees. The solution of pressing prob- 
lems must be sought in the mood of prayer. 
We are just here at the root of many of our 
errors. We do not ask our questions in his 
Temple. We ask them elsewhere, and in an 
alien spirit. We ask our questions defiantly. 
Grief overshadows us, and we raise our ques- 
tions in still rebellion. Adversity comes, and 
we project our inquiries in bitterness. 
The healing answer is frequently withheld 
because we have asked amiss. We must ask 
our questions in reverence. We must kneel 
if we want to inquire. We must not give 
up worship when we are face to face with a 
hard difficulty. 


Let us seek the clue to the Temple. “Take 
it to the Lord in prayer.’ There are many 
things which feel overwhelming when we ask 
them in a spirit of revolt; they become toler- 
able when we ask them in the mood of prayer. 

IV. The fruits of the quest. What would 
the issues be of such a life? The psalmist 
yearns for a life in which the spirit of wor- 
ship is unceasing, and in which divine beauty 
is intimately contemplated and in which all 
investigation shall be made in the spirit of 


Spiritual Demands and Supplies 


supplication. What will be the fruits of such 


uest? , ‘ 
= zh Restfulness. “In the time of trouble he 


1 hide me in his pavilion; in the secret 
err tabernacle shall he hide me.” . There 
shall be quietness at the heart of things. 
There shall be a center of rest, even thougb 
there be a circumference of trouble. Thou 
preparest a table before me 1n the presence 
of mine enemies.” That is a wonderful prom- 
ise, daily fulfilled. F 

I have seen a widow sit down quietly and 
trustfully at the Lord’s feast when the grim 
enemy death is in the house. The life that is 
spent in intimate fellowship with God is never 
bereft of a pavilion of peace. “Peace, perfect 
peace, with sorrows surging round.” 

2. Security. “He shall set me up upon 4 
rock.” He will give me the sense of the 
firm-rootedness of the good. He will inspire 
my consciousness with the faith that every- 
thing is not loose, and slippery and uncertain. 
There is something firm and dependable. 

3. Elevation. “Now shall mine head be 
lifted up above mine enemies round about me.” 
The foes that conquer shall themselves be 
conquered. The enemy that ruled shall be- 
come a subject. The things that troubled him 
shall now be beneath his feet. It is salva- 
tion by elevation. God lifts us above our 
enemies, and makes us more than conquerors. 

V. There are just two words in the passage 
which I desire to emphasize. This kind of life 
was not only “desired” by the psalmist, it 
was “sought after.” “That will I seek after.” 
His prayer determined his pursuit. That is 
the order in all fruitful religion. We must 
turn our supplications into duties, and let our 
prayers determine the trend and intensity of 
our search. 


Rev. Rockwell S. Brank, Summit, N. J. 


Text: “Friend, lend me three loaves; for a 
friend of mine has come to me from a journey, 
tae eG nothing to set before him.” Luke 

B55 (Oy 

A householder is disturbed in the night by 
a friend suddenly and unexpectedly arriving 
from a wearisome journey in urgent need of 
food and refreshment, and the householder 
is not ready, his supplies have been allowed 
to run short, and he must go out to his neigh- 
bor’s house and awaken him at midnight in 
order to obtain the necessaries. The case has 
its analogy in our spiritual work and our 
situation as followers of the Lord. 

The text teaches us: 2 

I, Our normal ministry as Christians. “A 
friend of mine is come to me from a journey.” 
That is as it should be. The professed fol- 
lowers of the Lord Jesus Christ are the peo- 
ple of God, and the people of the world who 
hunger and thirst from the journey of life, 
should come to them for spiritual food and 
refreshment. To whom else shall they go? 
For God’s people have the words of eternal 
life. Our Lord said to us, “Ye are the light 
of the world.” 

The professed people of God have his Bread 
of Life to give to the world if anybody has it, 


and it should not be surprising if the hungry 
people of the world come to them for it. 


Now the world does not come clamoring 
for the Gospel as we should like it to, at least 
it does not in this land where the Gospel has 
become an old song. But now and again we 
are rejoiced by some man or woman coming 
to us from life’s journey, weary and footsore, 
and asking for the Bread of Life. That blessed 
experience does come once in a while. Oh, 
that it would come oftener! Oh, that more men 
and women, boys and girls, were weary of the 
ways of evil and worldliness and selfishness, 
and would knock at the Christian’s doors for 
the Way, the Truth and the Life! As a rule 
we must go out into the highways and by- 
Ways and compel them to come in. 


That is a never ending mystery to one who 
rejoices in Christ. It is hard to understand 
how he is not ardently desired by all. 


But it is a blessed experience when, now and 
then, some seeker after God, his soul yearning 
and thirsting for Christ, comes to the Chris- 
tian’s door and asks for spiritual food and re- 
freshment. “Now there was a man of the 
Pharisees, named Nicodemus, the same came 
unto Jesus by night, and said unto him, ‘Rab- 
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bi, we know that thou art a teacher come from 
God.’” That was a happy night for Jesus. 

Sometimes our best friends come to us for 
spiritual food and strength. They may not 
say so in so many words, but their presence 
is their demand. They are come from the 
journey of life. Sorrow, or discouragement, 
or trials, or temptations, or doubts, or loneli- 
ness may be the cause of their coming, and 
they need the Bread of Heaven. We have 
these unexpected calls on our spiritual re- 
sources now and again, and our normal and 
rightful ministry is to fulfill them. 

The text teaches us: : 

II. The inadequacy of our hnman resources. 
“T have nothing to set before him.” That is a 
dreadful confession for a Christian ever to be 
compelled to make, and yet we have all had to 


make it. We are not ready for the emergency... 


Our stock of bread had run low, and when the 
sudden need presented itself the ugly confes- 
sion had to be made. Who of us has not felt 
at such times the shame and sorrow of the 
utter inadequacy of anything we had to say 
or do to meet the clamant need of a friend 
who had come to us from the journey? He 
wanted a word of joy or courage, he needed 
spiritual food, he desired the Bread of Life, 
and timidly he had come to us for it, and 
either from stupidity or pre-occupation or un- 
willing selfishness we were not ready. Our 
supply of spirituality had been allowed to run 
so low we were not prepared for the crisis; a 
crisis which was our regular and ordinary 
service. : : 

I read of a workman in a steel plant who 
was mortally injured. And as he lay dying, 
surrounded by about three hundred of his 
fellow workmen, he pled, and pled in vain, for 
some one of them to tell him the way to be 
saved by Christ. And not one of them was 
able to meet the emergency. Hither they had 
not Life, or having it, they had allowed their 
spirituality to become so depleted they were 
unable to point a dying man to the Saviour 
and to bring him the unspeakable comfort of 
the Gospel in his last hour. It is an ex- 
treme case, of course, but it illustrates what 
is so often the matter with us. 


How different it was with Phillips Brooks, 
of whom a man in Boston said: “It was a 
gloomy day, and I was discouraged and de- 
pressed about my business, but Phillips Brooks 
passed by on the street and all was bright 
again.’ It was not so with the old vicar of 
whom the pitman away yonder in the county 
of Durham said: “You have only to shake that 
man’s hand to feel that he is full of the Holy 
Ghost.” Said a laborer of another: “I never 
saw that man cross the common, sir, without 
being the better for it.” 


We envy this mystic power and constraint 
which some servants of the Lord have. We 
should all like to have it. We feel deeply 
the necessity of the confession, “I have nothing 
to set before him.” And we can have this 


power. 
The text teaches us of: ‘ 
III. The Divine resources at our disposal. 


“Friend, lend me three loaves.” Who is this 
Friend? He is God, our Father; Christ, our 
Redeemer; the Holy Spirit, our Comforter and 
Sanctifier. We can, if we will, go to our 
Friend, even at midnight, and come back with 
bread. Better still, we can be always ready, 
if we will, by a life of communion and in- 
tercession. We can have the mystic strength 
and resources. “On the last, the great day of 
the feast, Jesus stood and cried saying, “If 
any man thirst, let him come unto me and 
drink. He that believeth on me, as the 
Scripture hath said, from within him shall 
flow rivers of living water.” 


Fulfill those conditions and each one of 
us may have the bread always on hand for 
the friend who comes from a journey. Desire 
Christ and go to him; believe on him and 
obey him; glorify him in your life and con- 
duct, and the Holy Spirit will dwell in you, 
as in a sanctuary, and you shall have the 
Bread of Life for the hungry. : 

The church which is accused of weakness 
and inadequacy in these gaunt days of world- 
weariness has but to go to God in confidence 
and ardor with the prayer, ‘Friend, lend me 
three loaves,’ and it shall be sufficient for all 
demands on its resources. 


Sowing and Reaping—Communion Talk 
Rey. J. T. Cheynoweth, Racine, Wisconsin 


Text: “They that sow in tears shall reap in 
joy.” Psa. 126:5. 

The text lends itself very readily to the 
thought of God’s disciplinary providences. 
“Strength sorrow born’ was the theme of a 
college oration when I was in my Sophomore 
year, and it was handled as only a young fel- 
low just beginning really to experience life 
could handle it. In the old and simpler days how 
many classes chose as their motto, “Through 
struggle to the stars,” using the more sonorous 
Latin in which to express it. It will not be 
very difficult to see what solace might be 
found in the words of the text were this the 
real topic for today. 

But I want to view the text from another 
standpoint, or rather I want it to bring to 
our thought another phase of truth. We 


are here and before us are the emblems of a 
proken body and a poured-out life. This man 
of which this feast is a memorial sowed in 
tears that he might reap in joy. Who may 
know what went on as he tarried all night in 
prayer? We do know that once more briny 
tears were not enough. Only bloody drops of 
sweat falling down to the ground would suffice 
to express the agony of his sowing. 


The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
expresses the same thought in words chosen by 
the Holy Spirit: “Who for the joy that was 
set before him endured the cross, despising 
the shame.” Is it not a tremendous truth well 
worth our contemplation that every soul won 
from sin to the allegiance of the King fur- 
nishes his portion of the “joy” that was “set 


before him?” 
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There is a picture which shows the scene 
when the first sermon was preached at Plymouth 
after the Pilgrims had landed. There is as 
yet no central place of worship. Every ounce 
of strength has been needed to fell the trees 
and to hew the logs necessary for their shelter. 
But the Sabbath Day has come and amid the 
snows of winter and with only the sullen skies 
over them for a roof and with the white snow 
covering the ground the service of prayer and 
praise goes on. These pilgrims sowed in tears 
—tears on leaving England, tears as they em- 
barked for the stormy voyage, tears as they 
watched the Mayflower vanish in the distance 
as it took its homeward journey. Did they 
reap in joy? Many of them before the winter 
changed to spring lay under the white cover- 
ing of snow with no mound to mark their rest- 
ing-place, lest the Indians should detect the 
ravages disease had made. Have they reaped 
in joy as they have noted the growth of the 
nation whose character they did so much to 
determine? ; 


Let us not be too pessimistic in this age 
of discouragement. If they have kept in touch 
with the land which they sought out they have 
seen some mighty spiritual movements which 
must have brought joy to their hearts. They 
have seen American missions belting the globe 
with no place too far remote or too thickly 
strewn with dangers to make their descendants 
afraid. They have seen hospitals and dis- 
pensaries spring up as by magic in all parts 
of the habitable globe—made possible because 
America felt the call of the world’s needy 
ones. They have seen the torch of political 
liberty carried in the hands of daring servants 
of Christ until literally republics have been 
born in a day where before despots ruled 
with iron hands. They have seen—bu* space 
will forbid the telling of all that America has 
brought to the world, much of it due to the im- 
petus given by those who three hundred years 
ago sowed in tears. 

; Jacob Chamberlain made his name famous 
in the annals of American missionary move- 
ments. We are told that when he was born 
his mother, as soon as she was able to rise 
from her bed, tock him in her arms and going 
into an inner room dedicated him to the work 
of foreign missions. We are further told that 
each year she renewed the gift of her son and 
almost daily prayed for him that he might 
serve his Master on foreign fields. What must 
have been her joy when she saw him ready 
to embark for India and was thus to see the 
fruition of all of this sowing in tears. For it 
may not be necessary that the actual tears 
flow. One may have the determination and the 
spirit indicated by tears even though they may 
not drop from the eyes. ; 


“Sowing in tears.’ That stands for a con- 
dition of heart and mind that is in direct op- 
position to the shallow optimism of the day 
which refuses to acknowledge the presence 
of the disease which is rapidly eating its way 
into the vitals of the nation. No one can sow in 
tears who believes that sin is but another 
name for environment or heredity and is a 
misfortune to be condoned when we under- 
stand the conditions under which the soul 
was born or has been reared. Why weep when 


we have to do is to get the soul out of its 
ad surroundings and, by the use of the bath 
and change and raiment, effect a transforma- 
tion in the soul’s relation to divine law? 
But if sin really is a transgression of the 
divine law—a law of which we are aware and 
which we could obey if we so desired—if there 
is peril to a soul thus disobedient and if there 
is no escape from this peril save as the soul 
accepts the terms on which pardon is a pos- 
sibility, then it becomes those who feel for a 
lost world to get the spirit of the Master when 
on his knees he sweat bloody drops of sweat 
or was ready to tread the stony pathway to 
Calvary if only man’s sin might be atoned for. 
I feel sure that Jesus saw something more in 
sin than just an emerging soul taking a fall 
preparatory to a higher rise in spiritual liv- 
ing. I surely believe that only those can 
really sow in tears who have the standpoint 
of Jesus and from that standpoint see Man as 
eternally lost save as he finds redemption 
through a crucified Redeemer. 


This is a thoughtful hour. We are under the 
spell of this Christ who sowed in tears that 
you and I might have joy. It is a time to 
think not so much of our obligation to God 
as our privileges in Christ Jesus. Think of 
the Archdeacon, up there in his hill-top church 
praying to be made a thousandfold more effi- 
cient—and for what? That he might help to 
win a world to the Master. Surely this is worth 
shedding tears for. Surely it is worth pain 
and suffering that sometime we may rejoice 
—we and -our Saviour together. 

And there is no other plan. “Sharing in the 
suffering of Christ” may not necessarily mean 
physical pain or physical death, though it may 
have much meaning in individual cases. Many 
a placid soul, like the mother of Jacob Cham- 
berlain, has entered into this glorious fellow- 
ship—he who hears the cry of the world as 
Jesus heard it, he whose heart throbs respon- 
sive to the heart-throbs of a sinful world as 
Jesus’ heart responded to them, he who appre- 
ciates the mighty power of sin to bind and en- 
slave the human will. 

And what goes with this seeing—he who 
sees only in Jesus’ atoning work the remedy 
for this sin—all such fellowship with Jesus 
in his suffering—all such must sow in tears. 
The very needs make one heavy of heart until 
the remedy is brought to the needy ones. And 
if the promises of God are “yea” and “amen,” 
then we know that those who do thus sow in 
tears shall reap in joy. 


Absolutely unbreakable and hand colored 
slides have at last been perfected by the 
Standard Slide Corporation, 209 West 48th St., 
New York, and these slides, without a doubt, 
should be in big demand by all lecturers. One 
of the important items of this slide is the 
weight, which we understand is about 10 per 
cent of the ordinary glass slide. 


Sure! 

When Theodore Roosevelt was police com- 
missioner of New York he asked an applicant 
for a position on the force: “If you were ordere™ 
to disperse a mob what would you do?” “Pass 
around the hat, sir,’ was the reply. 
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A Message From a Postage Stamp—A Sermon 
To Children 


Rey. George Henry Coman, Lansing, Michigan 


I want to talk to you today about a post- 
age stamp and the message it has for every 
one of Us. It is just the common, two-cent 
stamp, issued by the government of the United 
States, which we place on the letters we mail 
to friends and relatives. 


I. The stamp, children, has no value except 
that given to it by the maker. If it was not 
for the fact that the stamp is made by the 
government of our country, the little square 
_ of paper would not have any value. It must 
have the imprint of the government upon it to 
make it worth anything. So with our lives. 
It is only as we bear the Divine imprint that 
our lives are of any real value to ourselves 
or others. : 


2. Again, the stamp accomplishes the task 
assigned it. Here is an important lesson for 
each of us. Sometimes we are apt to object 
to the task given us. We either will not 
attempt to do them at all, or only half do 
them. But when you place a stamp upon an 
envelope it fulfils its task by carrying the let- 
ter to the person and place addressed. We 
ought to do as well, and cheerfully fulfil the 
task required of us. 


3. Then, too, the stamp does all expected of 
it. When I buy a stamp and place it on a 
letter it belongs to me and I expect it to 
carry the letter to its destination, and that is 
just what the stamp does. God, through 
Jesus Christ, has bought us, we are his. Do 
we do all he expects of us? 


4. The stamp carries whatever message is 
entrusted to it. Sometimes it is a message of 
joy, or of love. Sometimes it is a message of 
sorrow and trial. Sometimes it is just an 
invitation to some society affair. Then again 
it may be a business letter. Whatever the 
message is, the stamp carries it. The mes- 
sage of the Christ is entrusted to us. Are 
we faithfully carrying it to others? 


5. A very good trait of the stamp is that 
it does not give up when it gets a licking. 
The facts are it sticks still closer. So criti- 
cism, trial, temptation and hardship should 
cause us to stick all the closer to our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. How quickly we become dis- 
couraged in Christian work! How prone we 
are to give up when the tasks are hard and 
results do not appear as quickly as we de- 
sire! Let us learn a lesson from the stamp 
and stick to our tasks no matter how difficult 
they may be. 


6. Did you ever hear of a stamp getting 
into a fight and striking at any one? When 
we place our letters in the postoffice, before 
they are sent to their destination, the can- 
eceling machine hits the stamp right across 
the face, but it never strikes back. Many of 
us, if someone was to strike at us, would at 
once think the proper thing to do was to 
strike back, and if possible just a little harder 
than we were struck ourselves. What a lot 
of misery, trouble and bloodshed would be 


avoided if men and nations would only do as: 
the stamp does in this respect. 

7. The stamp is also noted for attending 
to its own business. I lived in a small town 
some years back where everybody seemed 
to know everybody’s business. A lady once 
said to me while I was living there, “It is not 
necessary for a person to attend to his own 
business here, there are so many persons who 
will attend to it for you.” Now the stamp tends 
to its own business, and so should you and I. 


8. Another fine thing about the stamp is, 
you can tell by its face what it is. This ought 
to be true of all Christians. We ought to 
bear the impress of the Christ-life to such an 
extent that it will show in our faces. 


9. Again, the stamp never gets discouraged. 
If you change your address and someone writes 
to you at the old address, if it is at all pos- 
sible that letter will find you, no matter how 
often you may have changed your address. 
So Christians should persevere in their efforts 
to do the will of the Master. Do not allow 
anything to discourage you. “Let us not be 
weary in well doing, for in due season we 
shall reap if we faint not.” 


10. A fine thing about the stamp is that 
it never gives up until it is dead. It keeps 
trying to do its duty until it finally lands in 
the Dead Letter Office. So God expects you 
and me to labor. We ought to keep everlast- 
ingly at it until death claims us and we are 
called upon to lay down the working tools of 
life. 

Now I hope that every time you may see a 
stamp it may remind you of some of these 
truths we have spoken of today. Try to keep 
them in your minds and live as happy and at 
useful a life as one of our little red, twe- 


cent stamps does. 


SUNDAY EVENING TOPICS. 
Methodist Church, Manilla, lowa, 
; J. S. Ellis, Pastor. 
Crusaders for Christ. 


The Crusaders Find a Guide: Acts 1:8. 

A Crusader’s Beautiful Face: Acts 6:15. 

The Crusaders Hear a Call for Help: 
LGROE 

A Crusader Shipwrecked: Acts 27:24. 

* * * 
EFFICIENCY CONTESTS. 
E, C. Teachout, Pastor. 

The following premiums were awarded, one 
at each Sunday evening service in February, at 
the Methodist Church, Winnebago, Minn., the 
congregation voting on the ballots provided. The 
prizes were given by the merchants of the town: 


1. The Kindest Boy in Winnebago. 
Pair “Buster Brown’ shoes. 

2. The Kindest Girl in Winnebago. 
Any $2.00 article in a certain store, 

3. The best essay on “Amusements.” ; 
A $3.00 gold coin, McKinley memorial, given 
by First National Bank. Anyone may com- 
pete. Must be three contestants. The 
three highest will read their own essays in 
the evening service. | 

4, The Cleanest Sidewalk in Winnebago, in 
front of home. 
Snow shovel. 


Acts 
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The People Who Prayed 


Rev. W. F. Harkey, Pastor Wallace Memorial United Presbyterian Church, 


Washington, D. C. 


Text: “And they prayed. Acts 1:24. 

“And they prayed.’ That is a significant 
thing to be said about any church or people. 
Can it be said of us, that we pray? One thing 
that distinguished these Christians of the early 
church was their prayer-life. They believed in 
prayer. Prayer to them was not a spiritual 
exercise simply—it was a vital part of Chris- 
tian life and service. They lived in that close 
atmosphere of prayer which ought to be the 
Christian’s delight and joy. The record left 
us of the doings of these early Christians 
would not be complete did we not have this 
chapter of their prayer-life. 


Prayer is not out of date yet. Though often 
neglected by Christians and spurned by the 
ill-thought of the irreverent, it is still the 
mighty power that binds the world with golden 
chains about the feet of God. The revival of 
true and honest religion waits on the revival 
of the prayer-life of the church. For it is true, 
the praying life will be the active life. The 
praying Christian will be the giving and act- 
ing and going Christian. Hands that are up- 
lifted in prayer will be the hands of loving 
deeds. The praying church will be the work- 
ing church. 


I turn to these people of whom it is written, 
“And they prayed,” and I find a people who 
did the Lord’s will and carried on his work. 
Their lives were spent in earnest, honest ser- 
vice for their Lord because they first of all 
waited before him in prayer. If our lives are 
to reach their fullest possibilities in the ser- 
vice of our church and in the kingdom, we, 
too, must take into consideration the vital 
force of prayer. The church of our time needs 
the quickening power of prayer. We want to 
find out what happened to the people who 
prayed. By studying their record we can gain 
some suggestions for carryiug on our own 
service faithfully and efficiently. 


First, When They Prayed. When did these 
people pray? When should we pray? Some 
people have their own ideas as to when it is 
time to pray. In the great tragic hours of 
their lives, most people are willing to pray and 
pray earnestly for protection and guidance. 
But, what was the prayer-life of these Chris- 
tians that we read about in the book of Acts? 


Prayer was a daily habit with these people. 
It ought to be a daily habit with us. If it is 
essential for the physical life that food be 
taken daily, then it is also essential for a well 
developed Christian life that prayer be a daily 
habit. The spiritual life can no more thrive 
and grow on one meal a week than can the 
physical life. To have a healthy growth spir- 
itually one must feed his soul each day. That 
is why there are so many weak and puny lives, 
so many that are sickly in the church, so many 
whose Christian experience does not amount 
to anything—it is because they have neglected 
their daily food of prayer and communion with 
God. The Christians of this early period lived 
in an atmosphere surcharged with wonderful 


spiritual possibilities. Their daily habit - of 
prayer put them in vital touch with the Lord. 

Moreover, they prayed when big issues were 
at stake. Prayer was a daily habit, but they 
also prayed when big issues were confronting 
them. Verily, they were living when big things 
were pending for the church and kingdom. 
They did not rush into these matters blindly. 
They took time to pray about them and to find 
out the will of the Lord. Here were some 
great enterprises to be launched. Here was 
an election of an apostle to take the place of 
Judas. That meant that they needed the right 
kind of a man. Then there were moves to be 
made for the advancement of the work of the 
kingdom, new fields to be opened up and a 
multitude to be brought into the church and 
taught the way of life. Think you not that we, 
too, need to be much in prayer as we face the 
call for larger service? 


They also prayed when threatened by dis- 
couragements. To be a real Christian is not 
an easy matter in any age. But, to live under 
fierce persecution is a different thing from the 
easy way in which we live in peace and quiet. 
Yet this is also true; in the ages when the 
church was beset by persecutions from with- 
out and discouragements from within, in these 
times Christianity has thrived and the king- 
dem of God has moved forward by leaps and 
bounds. In the midst of discouragements that 
face many in Christian service and the unrest 
abroad, the best antidote is prayer. Happy is 
the heart whose faith is stayed on God in such 
an hour as this! Mr. Moody in his hour of 
discouragement was told about Noah’s preach- 
ing for a hundred and twenty years without a 
revival. The story sent Mr. Moody back to 
God in a more humble faith. 


Second, The Results of Their Praying. “And 
they prayed.” What happened? When a peo- 
ple pray earnestly something always happens. 
God is faithful and has said he will answer 
those who seek him. 

One noteworthy result of the prayer-life of 
these early disciples is seen in their deeply 
spiritual lives. They reached the high water 
mark in Christian attainment. Their lives 
were pure. They believed in God. They had 
a zeal for Christian service. Are these not the 
simple A, B, C’s of the Christian life of every 
generation? The church to make progress 
must not forget the power there is in the “up- 
per room.” Churches fail, their membership 
dwindles, and they become impotent in the face 
of sin and entrenched wrongs because the fel- 
lowship of the upper room has been neglected. 
The world cannot tell by our walk and con- 
Mapes whether we have been with Jesus or 
not. 

; The work of the Lord was quickened. This 
is one notable result of prayer, the work of the 
kingdom advances. There is a close contact 
between prayer and work. The one always 
follows the other, as night the day. For the 
proof ofsthis assertion study the lives of indi- 
viduals and churches that have become effec- 
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-tive soul-winners. It is dangerous for a church 
to pray for souls if it is not willing to work 
for them. Constant prayer for the unsaved in 
your community will send you out for the lost. 
Prayer will do the same in our outlook upon 
the world. Pray a year for China and you will 
feel as if you ought to go there. Nothing is 
so costly as genuine and honest prayer. Study 
this thought as related to the home. Where 
there is constant prayer in the home for mis- 
sions, God will call some child from that home 
to be a missionary. Where there is constant 
prayer for the upliftment of the community, 
boys will go out of that home filled with a zeal 
for clean citizenship and community better- 
ment. As we come to see clearly God’s pur- 
poses for our lives through prayer we will 
work for the achieving of these purposes. 


Furthermere, the people who pray have their 
vision of the kingdom enlarged. In the hour 
of Peter’s prayer on the house top he is brought 
to see that the Gospel is no narrow racial Gos- 
pel. When we have come to pray rightly we 
will see that the Gospel is meant for the dirty 
street urchin as well as for the boy from the 
home of the rich. We need to see clearly that 
the phrase, “the power of the Gospel,” is not 
merely a pet phrase of the preacher, but is a 
moving truth in the lives of multitudes who 
have been redeemed from sin. A broadening 
vision is even now needed by a multitude of 
Christians who have been living a smug and 
uneventful life. 


Third, The Place of Prayer in Their Work. 
“And they prayed.” 


That short sentence sounds as if it was the 
natural thing to do. Would that it might be 
the constant habit of a growing number of 
Christians! Has the disciple of Jesus really 
found his largest life until prayer has become 
a part in his program of life? 

Well, prayer was at the very heart of all the 
work of these early disciples. Prayer was at 


the center of the church’s life. Again and 
again we read, “and they prayed.” No won- 
der such marvelous things happened to that 
early church. It was made up of a band of 
praying Christians. Our danger is that we 
shall depend on well-oiled machinery to carry 
us through. Lacking in many of the things 
We possess today in the church, nevertheless 
this much can be said of the early church, it 
had the power to put to flight the works of sin, 
and to reclaim the lives of men and women 
from Satan’s power. Before we can have a 
revival of religion in our day we must not only 
talk about prayer, but find the vital experience 
of it in our own hearts and lives. Loving souls 
must put this in their program of life. The 
“upper room” must be re-established in the 
church, in the home, and each individual life. 


This place that prayer occupied in their lives 
brought to them the reality of their Lord. Their 
Lord had been crucified and yet they held fel- 
lowship and communion with him. The power 
of the fellowship is seen when we see them 
going everywhere telling of the glad news of 
salvation. By prayer God becomes real— 
Christ becomes a living personality, and the 
Holy Spirit a mighty revealer of the truths of 
Christ. Is it not worth while that we study in 
our lives the place of prayer? Have we made 
the most of our prayer-life? Can we not trace 
the impotency of individuals and churches to 
the lack of a program of prayer in their ser- 
vice? With God there is still that ancient 
power to redeem lives. He is still waiting to 
be gracious. The Pentecostal power tarries 
because we have not opened up this channel of 
prayer. 

“And they prayed.” The adoption of this 
prayer-program will bring an untold blessing 
to our churches, our homes and to the whole 
work of the kingdom. When it can be said of 
us, “And they prayed,” then it can be said of 
us also that we are a giving and a working 
people. 


Acquaintance With God 
Rey. William E. Bryce, D. D., Winter Haven, Florida 


Text: “Acquaint now thyself with him and 
be at peace, thereby good shall come unto 
thee.” Job 22:21. 

J. What is the world’s great need? Here 
it is: The world’s great need is the knowledge 
of God. The period just closing has been a 
scientific age, a mechanical age, a commercial 
age, but not a religious age. Knowledge of 
various kinds has increased in the earth, but 
not the knowledge of God. What the world 
needs is to get back to God, to inquire of 
the Lord, to seek diligently for him, to-ac- 
quaint itself with God and be at peace. 

A modern writer reminds us that there are 
various kinds of knowledge of God. There is 
the logical knowledge of God which seeks to 
proved his existence. There is the metaphy- 
sical knowledge of God which seeks to under- 
stand the nature of his being. There is the 
theological knowledge of God which seeks to 
formulate in a systematic way all the facts 
about God through his works and creation. 
All of these kinds of knowledge are important 


and interesting, but the kind of knowledge that 
the world really needs is a personal knowledge 
of God, an intimate personal acquaintance with 
bim. It is not that the world needs to know 
more about God, but it needs to know God. 


himself. ‘This is life eternal that they might 
know thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent.” “Thus saith 


Jehovah, let not the wise man glory in his 
wisdom, neither let the mighty man glory in 
his might; let not the rich man glory in his 
riches, but let him that glorieth glory in this, 
that he hath understanding and knoweth me, 
that I am Jehovah who exerciseth loving- 
kindness, justice and righteousness in the 
earth, for in all these things I delight, saith 
Jehovah.” 

A man may prove the existence of God by 
a logical demonstration, he might be able to 
give a splendid metaphysical analysis of the 
person and nature of God, he inight give a com- 
plete systematic statement of God in his rela- 
tion to his creatures, he might give an eloquent 
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description of the glory of God as manifested 
in his works of creation, and yet he might 
be in fact a very enemy of God. The only 
kind of knowledge of God that has saving 
power is a personal knowledge of him, konwl- 
edge that manifests itself in submission, in 
fellowship and in obedience. It was this kind 
of knowledge that Eliphaz pressed upon Job 
when he said to him, “Acquaint now thyself 
with him and be at peace,” and it was this 
kind of knowledge which Job sought when he 
cried out, “O, that I knew where I might find 
him, that I might come even to his seat,” 
and it was only when God revealed himself to 
Job in the whirlwind and spoke to him in 
person that he was satisfied. 

II. There is only one way in which we 
can come into this personal, intimate, saving 
acquaintance with God, and that is through 
Jesus Christ his Son. “No man hath seen 
God at any time, the only begotten Son which 
is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared 
him.” “He whom God hath sent speaketh the 
words of God.” “I am the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life. No man cometh unto the Father 
but by me.” All other schemes of knowing 
God are futile. No ladder reaches to Heaven 
but the one that God has lowered to earth, 
upon him the angels ascend and descend with 
blessings. “The Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us.” Only through the “Word” 
of God can we acquaint ourselves with him. 

IiI. One result of this acquaintance with 
God through Jesus Christ is “peace.” “Ac- 
quaint now thyself with him and be at peace.” 

1. First: Acquaintance with God through 
Christ brings peace between God and man. 
Man is at outs with God. He does not know 
him, he does not understand him, he does 
not obey him. Christ came to acquaint us 
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with God. “God was in Christ reconciling - 
the world unto himself.” : 

2. In the second place, acquaintance with 
God through Christ brings peace between man 
and man. The true and lasting remedy for 
war is acquaintance with God. When men 
are born from above, when they become new 
creatures in Jesus Christ, when the love of 
God is shed abroad in their hearts by the 
Holy Spirit, all men will dwell together in 
peace and unity and love as the children of 
the Heavenly Father. This is God’s will for 
the world, and the time is coming, in spite of 
the awful darkness of today, when the angel’s 
song, “Peace on earth, good will among men,” 
will find its fulfilment, and “the knowledge 
of the Lord shali cover the earth, even as the 
waters cover the sea.” 

8 What is true of the world as a whole is 
true also of every human soul, of your soul 
and of mine. Just in so far as we are 
acquainted with God will we have inner peace 
and good will come to us. Our constant 
effort should be to cultivate the acquaintance 
of God, “practicing the presence of God,” as 
Friar Lawrence calls it. We know what it 
means to cultivate a garden, plowing, harrow- 
ing, hoeing. We know what it means to culti- 
vate the acquaintance of a friend, seeking him 
out often, conversing frequently with him, re- 
membering him with gifts and letters. So we 
should cultivate the acquaintance of God 
through Jesus Christ. Make a close study 
of the life of Christ, constantly seek his pres- 
ence in prayer, meet him regularly in the 
House of God, sit with him at his table, asso- 
ciate closely with his followers, obey his every 
word and wish—thus will you acquaint your- 
self with God and be at peace, and thereby 
good shall come to you. 


The Elements Of The Gospel 


Rev. David Lowe Neave 


Acts 16:31—‘“Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ and thou shalt be saved.” 

This is an absolute, an essential truth. The 
text is fundamental, possessing an intrinsic 
importance apart from the context. 

In dealing with a scripture that has become 
familiar, there is no power of resuscitation 
like meditation; more especially prayerful 
meditation. To meditate prayerfully upon a 
hackneyed scripture is to re-clothe it with its 
original power. 

The three terms of the text, “Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved,” 
will provide convenient divisions: 

I. “The Lord Jesus Christ”; II. 
Ill. “Saved.” 


I. “The Lord Jesus Christ.” 


A cursory examination of this compound title 
reminds us of some elemental ideas. 

1. “Jesus” is the human name of our Sa- 
viour. It is the name of his humiliation. It is 
the name of his Incarnation. It is the title, too, 
of His representation, as the Head of the new 
Race; the Race that is to be. It is likewise this 
title, Jesus, which summons us to a higher 
standard of life and conduct, as the Great Ex- 


“Believe”; 


emplar. And it is Jesus who is “The Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sin of the world.” 

2. The title, “Christ,” (Gk., synonym with 
Hebrew Messiah), means, “anointed” or “ap- 
pointed.’ It is the Divine authority for the 
title Jesus, meaning Saviour. He is Jesus, the 
only Saviour; because He is Christ, the anoint- 
ed or appointed of God, for that specific pur- 
pose. 

The title, Christ, explains and makes clear 
much that the title, Jesus, by itself would leave 
mysterious. Jesus, we have said, is the title of 
His humiliation. The title, Christ, explains 
that word—humiliation—in relation to Him, and 
endorses it. Jesus is the title of His humanity. 
Christ is the title of His Deity. Jesus proclaims 
Aon Son of Man. Christ proclaims Him Son of 

od. 

3. While the title, “Lord”—His Lordship—is 
as it were the result of all His functions dis- 
charged. He is Lord, because He is Jesus, the 
Christ, Christ Jesus. He is Lord; because, as 
Jesus the Sayiour, He bears Jehovah’s endorse- 
ment, the title, Christ. Also, “Jesus the Christ 
is the Lord,” by the resurrection from the dead. 

But the title, Lord, has an even fuller signifi- 
cance. It was Jesus the Christ who is the Lord 
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that was “the lamb slain from the foundation 
of the world.” It is Jesus the Christ who is the 
Lord that is “all and in all.” It is Jesus the 
Christ who is the Lord that is one day to be 
acknowledged as “King of kings and Lord of 
lords.” Thus the title Lord is as it were, the 
investing of Jesus, by Jehovah God, with “all 
power in heaven and in earth” as the living 
Representative, the living representation, the 
final and perfect fulfilment, the complete and 
entire embodiment, of the whole plan and pur- 
pose of God toward mankind. 
So far we may be on common ground. 


But can we do justice to this compound title, 
“the Lord Jesus Christ,” by following out, even 
if we do so in some sense exhaustively, each 
part, “Lord—Jesus—Christ,” in some such way 
as we have just indicated? Is there not pos- 
sible another, and it may be an even higher line 
of thought? There may be others. There is at 
least one in which we are not a little interested, 
which we shall for the present engage us. 


Jesus’ Life and Work on earth have been 
summed up in the two words, ‘manifestation 
and propitiation.” 

We propose, by way of seeking a more ade- 
quate interpretation of the title, “the Lord 
Jesus Christ,’ to unify these two terms, along 
the line of thought suggested by the single 
term, manifestation: yet so as to embody all 
that we generally understand by the further 
term, “propitiation.” The term manifestation, 
thus understood, will include the Incarnation, 
Life, Teaching, Death, Resurrection and Ascen- 
sion. The Lord Jesus Christ is a manifestation 
of God. “In Christ dwelleth all the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily.” “He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father.” “I and my Father are 
one.” 

Following out, then, this inclusive sense of 
the word, manifestation, let us pass, at a glance, 
the whole earthly Life of our Lord before our 
minds, from the Cradle (Manger) to the Cross. 
And to begin with. That Bethlehem scene is 
not complete without the angels’ prophetic 
song: “Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace and goodwill to men.” Think then 
of this Person, who He was. “Strong Son of 
God immortal Love.” Think of His teaching. 
And for the moment, we would press into our 
service a phrase, which however no more than 
expresses the fact, “The Light of the world.” 
Think of His record as a Man among men, 
“Never man spake like this Man’; “who went 
about doing good.” Think of His bearing 
throughout those last dreadful hours, “Truly 
this was the Son of God.” Think of His prayers 
while agonising on the Cross, “Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” Have 
we got the substance of the whole before our 
minds? Then let us try to sum it all up, and 
express it in a simpler word than that of mani- 
festation. Some one will say, “God.” Certainly, 
_ that is the relation to the word “manifestation”: 

the manifestation of the Lord Jesus Christ is 
the manifestation of God. Another? Can we 
find a word which would more fitly, more fully, 
or more finally express all that Life, and Death, 
and Resurrection, than just the word Love? 

“The Lord Jesus Christ” is not acknowledged 
as King of scientists, nor as King of philoso- 


phers, nor as King of poets, nor as King of 
musicians, nor as King of artists, nor as King 
of orators, nor as King of statesmen. Without 
“the Light of the World,” however, all these 
would be shorn of their glory. But there is one 
realm at least in which he is supreme. The 
Lord Jesus Christ is absolutely and indisput- 
ably King of Love. Here Jesus the Christ is in 
very truth, “King of kings, and Lord of lords.” 

“The Lord Jesus Christ,” then is King of 
Love. He is Love personified, ‘The Word made 
flesh.” Nay, but as the “Christ,” He is “the 
anointed or appointed” personification, incarna- 
tion, of L-O-V-E (i. e., God). In a word, “The 
Lord Jesus Christ” is the alone Divinely author- 
ised exponent of the fact, “God is LOVE.” 
Therefore, “the Lord Jesus Christ” represents 
the supremacy of Love. 

Thus each title is a factor in the result. 

“Jesus” is “the Word made flesh”; “The Lamb 
of God that taketh away the sin of the world”; 
God, LOVE, incarnate. 

“Christ” is at once the Divine seal upon, and 
the monopolisation of, such exposition. 

“Lord” represents the inclusive capacity. 
“Jesus”: the Incarnate, Crucified, Resurrected 
“Christ”; “very God of very God”;—LOVE in- 
carnate, representing the supremacy, the final 
and universal triumph of LOVE (God): He it is 
who is “the Lord.” 

It is passing wonderful that we should have 
blinded ourselves so long to the truth that, the 
Gospel is Good News, founded upon the suprem- 
acy of Love: and that Calvary is the demon- 
stration of that supremacy: and that the Church 
of Christ is the cathedralisation of that fact— 
“The Word made flesh”; the abiding, the mani- 
fest tabernacle of God (LOVE) at the heart of 
the world. The solution of all life’s problems 
lies in man’s wholehearted submission to “the 
Lord Jesus Christ,” as representing the suprem- 
acy of LOVE. 

II. “Believe.” “Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ; and thou shalt be saved.” 

The Greek word translated “believed” is 
muorevw; and it means, To adhere to, trust, rely 
on. Rendering our text accordingly, we have, 
Adhere to, trust, rely on the supremacy of 
LOVE: (i. e., as represented by “the Lord Jesus 
Christ”); and act accordingly, and thou shalt 
be saved. That is the Gospel. There is no 
other. The Gospel is the supremacy of LOVE. 

Not simply Love on the part of God, however, 
in pardoning our transgressions, and in releas- 
ing us from the penalties due to us for our sins. 
In these things, God does but show us the way. 
The Gospel, i. e., the supremacy of LOVE, in- 
cludes all that we generally understand by For- 
giveness of Sins. But just because it means 
that, it also means that the self-same principle 
of conduct, adopted by God toward sinners 
without respect of persons, is to be adopted as 
the supreme rule of conduct; the ideal principle 
of life, between man and man the world over. 
‘Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debt- 
ors.” “But if ye donot... . neither will your 
Father which is in Heaven forgive your tres- 
passes.” 

Then, to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ is 
no mere mental assent. It involves the en- 
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dorsement by practice of a vital principle of 
conduct:—Adhere to, trust, rely on the suprem- 
acy of LOVE: (i. e., the Lord Jesus Christ) ; 
and act accordingly. 

It may be here remarked, if the measure of 
our remoteness from the practice of this prin- 
ciple be taken as the measure of its truth, then 
our interpretation of the Gospel as here set 
forth is indeed false. On the other hand, if 
“Jesus” is “the Lord Christ,’’ the Divinely ap- 
pointed Exponent of God; and if “God is 
LOVE,” then “the Lord Jesus Christ” repre- 
sents the supremacy of LOVE; for He is “King 
of kings, and Lord of lords.” Therefore, to be- 
lieve—i. e., to adhere to, trust, rely—on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, as representing the suprem- 
acy of LOVE, can mean but one thing: it can 
mean nothing less than the adopting of LOVE’S 
supremacy as the master-passion of life. 


At the present, the swing of the pendulum is 
at the other extreme. How far we have trav- 
elled from believing in LOVE’S supremacy! 
We have even approached to calmly submitting 
to the reasoning that, after all, it may be pos- 
sible to find in Jesus’ teaching the fundamen- 
tal of the gospel of Force! And it all seems 
so shockingly plausible in the face of this war! 
~ ree vision of the Christ will however change 
a at. 


There is a weak tolerance which soniectimes 
passes current for love, but which in reality is 
an alien. All such imitations are, and rightly, 
doomed to failure. But this failure does not 
mean the failure of love. “Love never faileth.” 
It is true, the Love with which we are dealing 
may find that it can only proceed by way of 
Calvary! even so, nay, rather because of that 
fact, victory is assured: not indeed the victory 
of War! but the victory of LOVE. 


Thus, to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, is 
to adhere to, trust, rely on the supremacy. of 
LOVE, and to act accordingly. 


III. “Saved.” “Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” 

How can we ever get back the original con- 
tent of this word, “saved”—the meaning it had, 
say, when it fell from the lips of the Lord Jesus 
Christ himself? 


“Paradise regained” igs a suggestive idea. 


“Paradise” in this connection might well be 
conceived of as that state wherein the will of 
Our Father” is done “as it is done in Heaven.” 


The term “saved” would thus seem to mean 
two things. 


1. The return to that state, in which the will 
of God, LOVE, is wrought out in the sphere of 
things Temporal and Material: without the wil- 
ful contravention of the person saved. 


God’s first word to Adam and Eve was “Be 
fruitful, . - Multiply . . replenish the 
earth . . Subdue it . . have dominion 
over every living thing.” To be “saved” here 
is the re-installation of the sinner as “lord of 
Creation”; having dominion over every living 
thing: the bringing of man back into that estate 
of dominion and sovereignty in the realm of 
nature, aS suggested by the scripture quoted 
(Gen. 1:29); and from which man by disobedi- 
ence fell. In short, to be “saved” means “Para- 
dise regained.” 
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To be “saved” would, however, seem to asl 


also: 
ill 
. The return to that state in which the wi 
t@ei LOVE, is wrought out uninterruptedly 
in the sphere of things Spiritual. 


Many of the Master’s commands are still re- 
mote from ordinary experience. As for ex- 
ample, “Be ye therefore perfect (love) even as 
your Father which is in Heaven is perfect 
(LOVE).” “This is my commandment, that ye 
love one another as I have loved you.’ To be 
“saved” is to find yourself in an environment — 
where it is possible to fulfil these commands, as 
when St. Paul triumphantly declared, “I can 
do all things through Christ which strength- 
eneth me.” To be “saved” does not mean that 
gin and self and satan are no longer stern reali- 
ties. But it does mean that, the Lordship of 
Jesus Christ is a greater reality still; and it 
means further that, that Lordship is abundantly 
adequate for the destroying of the works of the 
devil. “Be of good cheer, I have overcome the 


world.” 


In conclusion. In addition to all that we gen- 
erally and properly understand by the com- 
pound title, “the Lord Jesus Christ,” that title 
also includes the principle, the Law of life: the 
supremacy of LOVE: the Law to which even the 
Law-Maker Himself was and is obedient. And 
to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ means, To 
adhere to, trust, rely on the supremacy of 
LOVE. While to act accordingly is to be 
“saved.” Then, “What things Jesus did you 
may do.” “And greater things than these shall 
you do,”—is the promise of your Saviour. 


In an article in the Atlantic Monthly, Dallas 
Lore Sharp stresses the immense value of the 
Bible in education and protests vigorously 
against the practical denial to children in this 
age of such a source and instrument of English 
education. In vigorous fashion he declares that 
we are a Bible-starved nation: 


“The Bible is the humanest book in the world, 
and the King James Version of it is not only the 
greatest book in English literature, but the 
very source and fountainhead of English litera- 
ture. Without the Bible, English literature is 
so wholly unthinkable that it strikes the mind 
as absurd. And an English education without 
the Bible is quite as unthinkable—but it is far 
from absurd. It is a denial. Children nowa- 
days go to Sunday School, but not with a Bible, 
nor do they read out of a Bible when they ar- 
rive. We are a Bible-starved nation.” = 


* * * 


If one doubts the heroism of these workers in 
the modern Acts of the Apostles in Costa Rica, 
let him note the life of Guilermo Saenz, the son 
of wealthy parents.He came into a meeting one 
evening with the purpose of disturbing it, and 
Was converted. He had studied for the Roman 
Catholic priesthood and was within a few months 
of taking the gown. His parents were enraged, 
and gave him two days in which to choose 
whether he would give up Methodism or them. 
Does any one imagine that the choice was easy 
for this new convert? But Guilermo Saenz had 
found Christ, vitally, sweetly, gloriously. Noth- 
ing could move him. His parents disowned and 
disinherited him, refusing even to give up his 
clothing, and told: him never to come to their 
home again. He is now making his humble 
way by doing janitor work, as he studies for 
the Christian ministry. Likewise he goes stead- 
ily ahead as the superintendent of a Methodist 
Sunday School at Dos Rios.—Zion’s Herald. 


A Methodist Chinese Preacher in Singapore 


W. B. Norton, Interchurch Movement Traveling Correspondent 


The sermon was in English. Therefore I 
could understand it. It was preached by Goh 
Hood Keng, and, if it is legitimate to pun on 
so serious a matter, I would say that he had 
a great deal of “go” in him. The service was 
held in the chapel of the Anglo-Chinese Col- 
lege, Singapore, as its auditorium was larger 
than that of any of the churches available. The 
Evonee was composed largely of young peo- 
ple. 


Mr. Goh Hood Keng is a teacher in the Anglo- 
Chinese College and preaches in Chinese on 
Sundays as a supply. He was elected by the 
Malaysia conference which met in Singapore 
February 19, as a lay delegate to the Meth- 

’ odist General Conference, which met in Des 
Moines, Iowa, May 1. 

As a true evangelist he gave his own experi- 
ence. “I was converted,” he said, “seventeen 
years ago in a service of this same church, 
but held elsewhere, and I have never regretted 
my choice.” 


E; 


It was at Christmas time when he spoke: 


“How can we best celebrate Christmas?” he 
began. ‘What does Christmas mean to us 
after all? To the children it is a time of re- 
ceiving presents, but do we understand its full 
significance? It reminds us of the wonderful 
fact that God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son that whosoever believeth 
on him might not perish but have everlasting 
life. God gave heaven’s choicest gift to earth. 
Christ became the son of man that man might 
become the son of God. Christmas does not 
begin at the gambling table, but right here in 
your hearts. If Christ is not born in your 
heart there is no Christ for you. 


“Has Christ been born in your heart? The 
Christ who was born in a manger two thou- 
sand years ago may be born again in your 
heart tonight. Many are so absorbed in busi- 
ness and pleasure they have no room in their 
hearts for Jesus. Have you no room in your 
heart for Jesus, the King of Glory? 


“No one will go into another’s house unless. 
he is welcome. Jesus will not come into your 


heart unless you let him in. Have you room 
for pleasure, room for business, room for work 
in the office, room for everything else, but no 
room for him? I do not like to introduce the 
element of fear into my appeal, but the Bible 
says that the gospel may be a savor of life 
unto life or death unto death. Tomorrow may 
be too late. Someone asked me if the story 
in the Bible about Noah’s ark was true. I did 
not say whether it was true or not, but I 
turned to him and said, ‘Are you ready to meet 
God?’ It is far more important for you to 
settle the question as to whether you are ready 
to meet God than it is to settle the question 
of Noah’s ark. 

““What must I do to be saved?’ was the ques- 
tion the jailer asked, and the answer was, ‘Be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt 
be saved.’ 

“It is not a question of believing Noah’s ark 
but in believing in Christ. While Jesus is 
pleading with you tonight, will you not swing 
open the door of your heart and let him in?” 


In response to his appeal nine young men 
and three young women came to the front seat 
to indicate their desire to find God. After a 
while the general audience was dismissed, but 
the preacher was not content to cease his ef- 
forts in bringing the young people into a 
definite Christian experience. He gathered a 
large company of them together in the rear 
of the chapel and there for a long time pleaded 
with them and prayed with them, calling on 
others of the young Chinese to offer prayer. 
We do not know how many were converted, 
but we do know that the minister preached as 
direct, illuminating, forcible and pungent a 
gospel sermon aS any American-bred and 
trained minister could have done. He evi- 
dently had experienced a new heart himself 
and was filled with a passion to lead others 
into a like experience. : 

He is a man of education and spoke in beau- 
tiful English. He has been a faithful witness 
for Christ for seventeen years. Does anyone 
doubt that money given for missions which 
results in the conversion, training and work 
of such a man is treasure laid up in heaven? 
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This April Expositor contains material that 


se 


would cost you $1 in book form. 


This April Expositor contains more information and inspiration than ever published 


one issue of a preachers’ magazine. 


The Expositor is the preachers’ trade paper, the kind that other trades pay $5 for. 
The advertising pages tell you where to buy church supplies at lowest cost. 
In purchasing church supplies remember Expositor advertisers. Without them The Expos- 


itor would cost you twice as much. 


Churches of America 
ae Deen ies 
of Despond; in y 
are again on the Hills of 


Progress. What but the outpour 
ing of the Spirit of God, in response. : 
to great evangelistic activity, could have wrought 
the change? Ere : 
The rally from tbe heavy decreases in communi-_ 
ants which marked the returns of most of the _ 
eburebes in 1919, to bounding increases, indicates an 
evangelistie and perish activity of most hopeful 
import. The corrected returns of 1919, however, ere 
now seen to show a net gain of all tions 
of less than 44,000—the smallest gain for the enor- 
mous denominational equipments of the United 
States, ever known. P E 
There has been an immense leap in membership 
during the past year, showing gains from 44,000 to 
667,000. How was this aceomplished? _It is evident 
that the xetheck of 1919 aroused the churches, and 


absolute decrease, 
crease) for 1920 of 1 
of Doub 


po! 
again its gains will be 


the campaign for souls suceeeded- the campaign for For i 
money. Is there a connection between the two, and following table covering the geins 
if so what is it? The result comes from great parish and inclu all denominations 


setivity, for the public has heard little of tabernacle will be both interesting end 


que Roman Catholie Church, whose gain of over 
158,000 in-1919 saved the Churches from an 


& somewhat smaller in- 
579, or 153,083 of Catholic 
tless when immigration sets in 
consideration and careful comparison, the 

jons in the United States 
i valuable: 


All the Losses of 1919 More Than Overcome in _.NoSu)Stims‘: th number of 
1920—An Inspiring Record of Spiritual Progress 


By H. K. CARROLL; LL.D. © 
incendie om rd Ofcial Censns of Religions 


churches, in many of the denom- 
= inations, as may be observed by the 
many “ds” scattered through those columns re 
is 2 net loss in the Methodist group. The Methodist 


report 4 iy 
Lutheran, Presbyterian, United Brethren and Baptist 


EFERENCE to the Summary will 

show some interesting facts. In the Grst place, 
it occupies only one-fifth of the space required by the 
detailed table. In the latter are a great number of 
bodies, ranging from less than 100 members up 16 
more than fifteen million members. The Summary 
embraces all the denominations included im the long 
table, ee ee according to family rela- 
tion, as ylerians, Lutherans, Methodists, Bap 
lists, Reformed, Friends, ete., they are all contained m 


ins of thirteen years, 


ev: in the year. With every pastor = 
doing his duty in Pred oe in’ converts, result Year Total Communicante Gains 5l lines. If Adventists, Plymouth Brethren. Baptists, 
must be great. 1908 33,885,287 323,391 Latherans and other denominational groups were 
It is Significant to note that the gdins are largest in 13909 34,703,821 $18,534 exch m |, instead of 170 or more distinct denomi- 
1920 where the losses in 1919 were heaviest. Note 1910 35,245,296 541,475 nations there would be only fifty-one. 
these figures: 1911 36,095,685 850,389 Ts not this fact eloquent of what should be? 
ies 1912 36,624,462 528,777. ‘The second fact shown by the Summary is that the 
Losses in Gains in 1913 37,859,975 1,235,513 great bulk of membership of the ehurehes is em- 
1919 Churches 1920 1914 38,641,982 782,007 braced in the groups. Look at a few of them: 
69,940 Methodist Episcopal 157,912 1915 39,184,311 $39,829 
16,404 Methodist Episcopal, South 73,610 1916 39,941,811 737,000 Group ad Members 
32,308. Presbyterian, Northern 31,958 1917 41,270,629 1 S18 sts e - 7,207,578 
1918 41,430,153 59,524 Eastern Orthodox 495,694 
Observe the gains by denominstional groups: 1919 41,473,990 43,837 Romsa Catholic. - 15,266,739 
2 Ae 1920 42,140,997 667,007 Disciples of Christ_ _. 1,493,515 
ae EE Latter-Day Saints - 452,797 
1919 Groups 1920 Note the anexplainable vacillations in the returns, Lutherans 2,493,894 
75,951- Methodist Group 237,127 varying from 323,391 to 1,235.513 five years later, and Methodists. - 7,705,258 
46,459 Presbyterian Group 43,031 from 1,325,328 in 1917 to 43,837 in 1919 and to 667 _- Presbyterians - 2,255,633 
11,108 Baptist Group 129,283 007 in 1920. Excepting the variations of the past Episcopalians _ 1,087,037 
four years very little in the way of explanation can United Brethren = 371,293 
ough the three large Baptist bodies have not be given the sudden rise and fall of these aznual Adventists 134,725 
ied their statisties for 1920, from the best returns. - Dunkerds 134,173 
“e A glance at the returns wi ow that the Evangel- Evangelical. 209,047 
ical Churebes have made ler sins. In a subsequent 
issue these geims will be fully Total 39,307,509 


The Educational Film Magazine, 35 W. 42nd 
St., New York, is now furnishing a loose-leaf 
binder, and agree to furnish announcements of 
new films every few weeks, punched to ft the 
binder. If you are using moving pictures in 
your church this service. would save you time 
and give you a wide range of film selections. 
With this there can be no chance of ordering 
films that are not suitable for churches. The 
Educational Film Magazine and binder and 
service is $6 a year. 

= * = 

Figures may not lie, but they often lead one 
far from the truth. For example, the man who 
is depressed on learning that in 1700 sixty-six 
American college graduates out of every hun- 
dred entered the ministry, whereas only six in 
every hundred entered the ministry in 1900. He 
does not stop to think that only those boys who 
meant to enter the three “learned professions” 


thought of going to college i 700.— 4 
Comipanten & ge in 1700.—Youth’s 
* * * 


Part of today belongs to tomorrow, as the 
seed belongs to the shoot, as the foundation be- 
longs to the building. Today owes its best to 
tomorrow, for not to do right today may ruin 
tomorrow. But the reverse is not true. To- 
OUT TOW cannot ruin today. Banish, then, fore- 
euding and anxious forecast, and fill today with 
aithful work, with kindness and courage and 
hope; and so you will keep tomorrow from be- 
ing a marplot, and make it a good, honest today 
when it comes.—Maltbie D. Babcock. 

= * = 
Congregationalists hope to increase the salary 
of ministers in the rural districts from a mini- 
mum of $900 a year and parsonage, to $1,006 a 
year, an appropriation having been made. for 
this purpose out of the $3,000,000 emergency 
fund which that: church hopes to secure in co- 


operation with the Interchurch 
campaign.—Zion’s Herald. nen Werlaateest 


The Church Statistics 


Summary of Denominational Gains and Losse 


Gains in 1920 


Denominations Ministers Churches Commiunicents Min. Chs. Con 
1,665 2.984 134,725 ~Si 91 72 
700 200 000 ae Sa os 
s 3 47,933 58,933 d24 ses 129,2: 

thren (Dunkards), 3 Bodies S43 1,276 Ss 6, 
retbren (Plymouth), § Bodi Pc 455 - aes aa 

Brethren (River), 3 Bodies... -.. 203 122 a ee 

Buddhist Japanese Temples . . 3s 2 . “ «= 

Catholic Apostolic.........-.- 13 13 -- -- . 

Catholic, erm Orthodcx, 7 

Bodies 2 414 502 = 35 22.9 

Catholics. Western, 3 Bodi 24765 =—:16,681 G9 407 151.4: 

Christadciphians : <= 74 eee re L 

Caristian American Convention. 826 1,094 dt0G dos ag 

Christian Union...........-.- 350 320 ate a az 

Church of Christian Scientist. . 3.200 1,600 2 a 

Church of God and Saints of = 

er ee ee eee 101 o4 ae 5 
Church of God (Winebrenner).. 421 325 at . 
Ct hes of God.Gen_Assembly 690 425 wns . 
hes of the Living God (Col- 
ed), 3 let nat sea 425 165° 25 3 
es of New Jerusalem, 2 
ics 131 146 ~se- = 
iawn 19 see os 
3.695 5.959 === 12 
$506 14,416 es2- -: 
1,597 2,399 d55 d37 
= 444 ie . . 
al Protestant (for- 
___merly German).......... 34 road = 
Evangelical Synod (formerly 
____German)..... % 1,133 1S. — d82 10,2 

Free Christian Zion 29 Sea ees 3 

2 . 1,331 a6 1 

ie Congregations. .... a 721 tees .- 

Latter-Day Saints, 2 Bodies... . 7.310 = 

; 13.0 

Lutherans, 18 Bodies... .. 10,061 367 7 31 

Scandinavian Evang., 3 Bodi 546 29 di -: 

Mennonite, 11 Bodies. 1,75 137 36 3 

Methodists, 15 Bodies. 42.426 914 dso 237.1 

Moravians, 2 Bodies......... 150 ea , 

26 +. = 
1,453 aoe 
14,309 diss 
5,306 alg7 
2,286 dls 
ation Army. 2,918 Ss. E 

Schwenkfelders . 6 - 

Social Brethren. ....2.. 10 . - 
9 1 ; 
= ae ans 

digs dba 
Grand Total in 1920...... 2.290 d556 667, 
Gracd Total in 1919... __. 379 630 43, 


(g) Merged with Northern Presbyterian _—_(h) No returns gathered for | 


C above are reproduced by kind permission fr 3 
Herald, New York, the largest and best religious paper in the world. ee ee 
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Gains in 1920" 


jenomi Fa al A : ci ains in 1920 mG ‘ 
5 tile ns Minister? Churches Gommunicanis Min. Chs. Com, \ Denominations Ministers, Churches Communicants Min. — Chs. Gom. 
STS: » Free Christian Zion Chureh (¢) 2 35 225 
Advent Christians. ; RoR 640 30,316 oD rc 
Ca Bak ae ane ae Eas 
© ; ‘Sas 5 
Life and Advent Union E a0 Fis See p Mea otal 97,980 a. Gas ms 
Churehes of God in Christ’ | 51 0 3.480 i _ : arr) re WG . a6 st 
3 . CUMMING. 286 he pect ‘ . ee en m es 
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Is the man curst? 


All records since the world began 
Are written on the face of man. 
His lack of love, his lack of awe, 
Speaks his defiance of the Law. 
These Heresies are all there are, 


In any heaven, 


in any 


star. 


O, Judges, when the doubts begin— 
Should he be 
Call on some little child to pick 
With hasty glance the heretic. 

For all that have the gift of grace 
Will have it printed in their face. 
Only dark thoughts that darken fate 
Have power to excommunicate. 


Yet there is danger in my plan 
Of finding who is under ban. 


“Should he be out? 


For what if—looking round about— 


His face will tell. 


me 

i=] 

2 
ry 


The child should pick the judges out! 
: —Edwin Markham. 
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THE PARSON’S DREAM. 
Saml. W. Grafflin, New York, N. Y. 

A tired pastor sat in his study, thinking 
through the problems of the day, and as he 
brooded he slept and dreamed. In his dream 
he saw an alchemist who sought to change 
base metal into gold. As he thus wrought, 
failing utterly, a smith, clad in leathern apron 
stood before him. 

“Give me the iron,” he said, “and let me try.” 

Later he returned and laid before the alche- 
mist four beautiful horse-shoes. 

“They are fine indeed, but they are not gold.” 

The smith departed. 

As the alchemist looked at the horse-shoes 
another man stood before him in leathern 
apron, this time an armourer. 

“Give me the shoes,” he said, “and I will 
see what I can do,” and anon he returned, bear- 
ing a beautiful blade, a sword fit for the hand 
of a great commander. “It is fine and keen,” 
said the aichemist, “but it is not gold.” 

The armourer departed and soon his place 
was taken by another craftsman who said: 
“Give me the blade.” When he returned he 
bore in his hand a fine glass bowl filled with 
hair springs for watches worth many times 
their weight in gold. 

“The thing is accomplished,” he said. 
iron is now worth more than fine gold.” 

The pastor dreamed again; this time he saw 
a grove and a field; children were there, his 
Sabbath School was holding its annual picnic, 
and as he looked he saw two pictures. In one 
an angel and a demon were fighting for a child; 
sometimes the demon seemed to prevail, some- 
times the angel, and all the while the little 
one seemed not to know which way to turn. 
At last, in desperation he rushed in between 
the combatants, seized the child and bore it 
safely to the angel’s side. 


Again he looked and saw the other group; 
this time they were playing a game called 
London Bridge or Open the Gates as High as 
the Sky. In this game a long line of children 
passed between two of the teachers, and ever 
and anon, as they chanted their songs, the 
hands of the teachers would drop, embracing 
one of the line and then each would whisper 
in the ear of the detained, and he noted 
after these whisperings that the children di- 
vided behind either one or the other of the 
teachers, and he also noted that one of the 
lines was very much longer than the other. It 
was easy to see that the long line was made 
up of selfish, indolent, anaemic children, while 


the shorter line was composed of fine and rug- 
ged youth. 


_At last, when all had been chosen and the 
lines made up, there came a tug-of-war, and 
the shorter line was so much more rugged 
and strong that it easily outpulled the longer. 

Again he dreamed. This time he saw a 
great wagon or van, and in it all of his con- 
gregation and Sabbath School. They seemed 
to be making wretchedly slow progress, and as 
he looked to see the reason why, he saw him- 
self between the shafts, trying alone to draw 
the great burden. 


As he thought on these things an angel stood 
beside him and said: “These are the dreams 
and this the interpretation: 


“The 


“The horse-shoes were physical fitness for 
youth. 

“The blade was mental keenness. 

“phe hair-springs were fineness of soul. . 

“It is a difficult task to change the crude iron 
into fine hair-springs, but if the bodies of 
youth may be so developed as to be physically 
fit; the minds of youth so trained as to be alert 
and keen; the souls of youth refined and tem- 
pered through the Spirit of God, then we shall 
have that which is more precious than fine 
gold; then youth shall have its three-fold 
glory.” 

Again the angel spoke: “This is the inter- 
pretation of the second dream: Thou sawest 
an angel and a demon fighting for the life of 
the child. It is thy duty so to cast an in- 
fluence about the life of the child as to bring 
him to the angel’s side. Always this contest 
is on, but the decision as to which shall pos- 
sess the life of youth rests with those spiritual 
guides who dare to throw their influence upon 
the side of right, and in the scene where they 
played at the game of tug-of-war a choice was 
given to each of those who passed along the 
line; a choice between pleasure now and honor 
later. Most of those solicited chose pleasure 
now; only the sturdy and the wise chose honor 
later; yet though they were but few in num- 
ber, their strength, their courage, their forti- 
tude was greater than the combined strength 
of those weaklings who chose pleasure now. 


“And in the last of thy dreams as thou saw- 
est the great van in which were crowded all 
of those who should have been active partici- 
pants in the progress of God’s work, and thou 
thyself between the shafts, it is to teach both 
thee and them that no one man can do it all, 
but only as the spirit of co-operation is shown 
and all men lend a helping hand will the real 
progress come—in state, in school and in re- 
ligious life.” 


The old pastor awoke. The sun had set. The 
cheery coals glowed brightly on the hearth. 
He had been dreaming. His pictures, born of 
his broodings and the flickering light of the 
fire but strengthened and refreshed him. He 
fared him forth fully determined that the bodies 
and the minds and the souls of youth should be 
his special care; that he would cast his in- 
fluence always upon the side of the angel in 
the contest; that he would issue an honest 
challenge to youth to choose the honor later 
rather than the pleasure now; that he would 
enlist the influence of all with whom he came 


in contact to share in the greater tasks of life 


and not to leave to the few the great thing 
that are to be done. : 


Help! 

“Anything I can do for you?” asked a sur- 
geon, aS he passed the bed of a smiling but 
badly wounded soldier. “Yes, doctor, perhaps 
yon can tell me something I’d very much like 
to know,” answered Sammie. “Fire ahead,” 
replied the doctor. “What is it?” ‘Well, doc- 
tor, when one doctor doctors another doctor, 
does the doctor doing the doctoring doctor the 
other doctor as the doctor wants to be doc- 
tored, or does the doctor doing the doctoring 
doctor the other doctor as the doctor doing the 
doctoring wants him to be doctored?” 
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The Salary Question 


A few of the more striking letters from the 
editor’s mail are quoted below: 


Tennessee— 
La Follette, Tenn., Dec. 10, 1920. 
Mr. F. M. Barton: 

Dear Sir—Permit me te congratulate you con- 
cerning of your heroic indictment against the 
injustice of the Interchurch World Movement 
and various denominational heads relative to 
preachers’ salaries. Go on! you're “hitting the 
nail on the head every lick.” To me, The Ex- 
positor has always been an ideal magazine, but 
more so now than ever. No man could die in a 
better cause than you are fighting for. You are 
telling the ring of fat salary men a few things 
the underpaid preachers can’t tell them without 
being decapitated. 

The letter of “courteous and fair warning,” in 
last issue of The Expositor, is no doubt from a 
brother that has somehow succeeded in get- 
ting the muzzle off. Yet, he would still muzzle 
the other oxen that are treading out the corn. 
He’s in the infinitesimal minority. Ninety-five 
per cent of both preachers and laymen are with 
you. I thank God for one editor who thinks 
and is not afraid to speak his convictions on the 
subject. Lowell said: 

“T honor the man who is willing to sink 
Half his repute for the freedom to think. 
And when he has thought, be his cause strong 


or weak, 
Who will risk the other half for the freedom to 
speak.” 
Colorado: Appreciate your efforts for the 


poorly paid minister. My wife is still living, 
bed-ridden for five years. I am contemplating 
giving up this summer, but will have only $41.66 
a month to retire on. Will have to take from 
the wages of the two youngest girls to live. 
Hard! Jt is a tragedy almost. I will complete 
50 years in the ministry next Sunday. I am 
sorry to miss The Expositor, for it is getting 
better all the time. 

(He won’t miss it. The editor has made him 
a subscription for life.) 

Your efforts will surely result in good, though 
not soon enough to help me much; will help 
many others, for which I am thankful. Thank 
you for the many kindnesses you have shown 
me. I am 78 years old in March. God bless 
you in your work.” 

[For one letter like that Ill stand up and let 
the boys who have been more fortunate throw 
brick-bats at me till they get tired.—Editor.] 


How It Is Done in Texas. 
January 27, 1921. 
Texas— 

I believe that we preachers are in a great 
measure to blame for the small salaries we get. 
We have overworked the idea that a preacher’s 
life is and should be a life of sacrifice. This 
element should enter into his life, but I don’t 
know what some preachers would have left to 
console themselves with if this was suddenly 
removed by their getting a living wage. 


I was past thirty years old when I entered the 
ministry, beginning at the bottom, of course. 
I was promised $500 and a house the first year, 
but we had to build the house before it was 
there to live in. I had to pay some rent, which 
cut in on my $500. I inquired of the neighbor 
preachers about their salaries. The first one 
said that he entered the ministry expecting to 
always fill some of the smaller and less desir- 
able places. I told him that I didn’t expect to 
do any such a thing, and as he was better 
equipped than I was and had preached for sev- 
eral years, he thought he had a good joke on 
me. Another brother whom I asked how he 
managed on his salary, looked as if he thought 
I was trying to pry into his private affairs, and 
said that he and his good wife had agreed that 
they would starve before they would ever say 
anything about salary, and I think that they 
have come pretty near doing it. The first man 
is still serving one of the smaller and undesir- 
able charges of his conference. I am getting as 
much as both of them at the present time, and 
ese is barely enough to keep us—$1,800 and 
ouse. ; 


I can’t see why it is any more of a disgrace 
for a preacher to look after his salary and to 
See that it is paid than for a Christian merchant 
to collect bills from his customers. Of course, 
he must use some business tact and ability, 
which it seems few preachers try to get. 

I have found this plan works well with me. 
I promise my folks that I will never spoil a 
day’s worship by dragging in our financial af- 
fairs, and I keep my word. Then I get them 
to promise that they will have regular meetings 
and attend to these affairs, and I see that they 
do it. We go over the situation occasionally 
and I try to learn where and how I can make it 
easier for them to collect my salary. This helps 
me not to neglect or forget anyone in my pas- 
toral duties. I frankly ask them how can I 
best earn my salary, and they will soon feel 
that they are really helping their pastor as well 
as paying him. I have not failed to get my sal- 
ary raised in every charge I have served save 
one. 

Some preachers have no idea what a church 
should pay them. I think that every preacher 
should get as a minimum salary an amount 
equal] to the average income of the folks that he 
serves. He can’t be self-respecting and willingly 
take less. If his membership is so small that 
it is too much of a burden on them to do this, 
which happens once in a great while, his mission 
board should come to his rescue. The man that 
is serving a large, wealthy congregation is not 
considered in our present discussion. I don’t 
believe that it is a religious thing for a preacher 
to serve a prosperous community for less than 
a living salary. 

Now, I believe you are after the wrong fellow. 
When I want a raise I don’t go to the “higher- 
ups” in our church to get it. I do some figuring, 
and show the folks what others have and what 
I need, and try and make myself worth it, and 
they get out and rustle it up. Last year we 
told our folks here that we wouldn’t live another 
year in their old parsonage. They have repaired 
it at the cost of several hundred dollars, and 
everybody is proud of it, and we are doing our 
best to show our appreciation. 

I think what we need is some good business 
head to show us how to determine what we shuld 
have, and formulate some good workable plans 
for different sections of the country, and then 
encourage us to look after this part of the 
work. No preacher should feel he is on the 
benevolent list. He should convince himself 
that his time is worth so many dollars, and that 
he is not at the mercy of the benevolent caprice 
of a few folk, but that he is actually adding to 
their happiness, the safety of their homes, and 
their eternal life. . 

Bridgeville, Pa., Nov. 15, 1920. 
Pennsylvania— 

Permit me to say “thank you” for your stand 
on the pastors’ salary question, especially in 
eonnection with the Interchurch World Move- 
ment, and the comparison between their salaries 
and those of the steel industry. I am mot one 
of the “sufferers,” but believe in justice. As to 
the so-called steel strike, it seemed to be all 
from the outside, and failed, as a city fireman 
said to me, “thanks to the dirty American scabs,” 
with which characterization I, of course, do not 
agree. Many of my _ parishioners work for the 
Jones & Laughlins Steel Co., and I have never 
heard a bitter word from any of them in the 
two years I have been in the vicinity. There is 
no union, and many conditions could and should 
be improved; but I have never heard one-tenth 
the bitterness that I heard in one year as pastor 
in a railroad town which was union to the core. 
But this is digressing. What I wish to say is 
that the pastors themselves have a remedy for 
conditions by preaching tithing. I speak from 
experience in three different small churches, and 
in every one the direct income (that is, given 
directly and not through money-raising affairs) 
has been doubled inside of two years, with ao 
increase in the membership. And I have never 
made an enemy or lost a friend through such 
preaching. I heartily endorse what “Layman 
says on this subject, as it has been my own ex- 


erience. 
e Fraternally yours, —————— 
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THE DUTY OF MAKING BATTLEMENTS, 


“When thou buildest a new house, then thou 
shalt make a battlement for thy roof, that thou 
bring not blood upon thine house, if any man 
fall from thence.” Deut. 22:8. 


May not a man please himself in building a 
house which he is able to pay for? No. God 
himself says not, and society itself has in many 
particulars confirmed the divine word. There 
is nothing which a man may do merely to 
please himself. We are surrounded by other 
people, and it -is one of the most gracious 
appointments of divine providence, that we are 
obliged to consider the effect of our move- 
ment upon our fellow-creatures. 


I. My neighbor will call upon me only now 
and then; why should I make a permanent 
arrangement to meet an exceptional circum- 
stance? We are in reality to build for ex- 
ceptional circumstances. Granted that the 
average temperature of the year is mild, that 
for most of the twelve months the wind is 
low and the rains gentle; yet we build our 
houses not for such averages but for the pos- 
sibility of severe elemental trials. The ship- 
builder builds his vessels not for smooth 
waters and quiet days only. Our neighbor 
may call tomorrow—see, then, that the bat- 
tlement be ready. Though his visits be un- 
certain, yet the very uncertainty constitutes 
a demand for a permanent arrangement on 
our part. Be prepared for crises. Expect 
the unexpected. Be sure of the uncertain. 
He who is so defended for his neighbor’s sake 
will be found to be equal to the severest 
emergencies of life. 


II. But will it not be time enough to build 
the battlement when anything like danger 
is in prospect? No. Life is to be regu- 
lated by the doctrine that prevention is bet- 
ter than cure. We should not feel ourselves 
at liberty to try first whether people will fall 
off the roof. Life is tco short and too valu- 
able to justify such experiments. He who 
prevents a life being lost actually saves a 
life. The preventive ministries of life are 
not, indeed, so heroic and impressive in their 
aspects as ministries of a more affirmative 
kind, yet they are set down in the book of 
God as most acceptable services. If you 
prevent a boy from becoming a drunkard it 
is better than if you were to save him from 
the extremest dissipation, though it will not 
carry with it so imposing an appearance be- 
fore the eyes of society. 


III. But ought not men to be able to take 
care of themselves when they are walking on 
the roof without our guarding them as if 
they were little children? No. We are in 
all things to study the interests even of the 
weakest man. This is the very principle of 


Christianity. “Tf eating flesh or drinking 
wine,” etc. ‘Him that is weak in the faith 
receive ye.’ “Destroy not him with thy meat 


for whom Christ died.” The house may be 
strong but if the battlement as a sign of 
grace be not above it, it is wanting in that 
beauty which is pleasant to the eye of the 
Lord. You may be able to walk upon your 
roof without danger; but another man may 


not have the same steadiness of head or firm- 
ness of foot. And it is for that other man 


that you are to regulate your domestic 
arrangements. “Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” 

IV. If we are so to build a house as not to 


endanger the men who visit us are we at 
liberty to build a life which may be to 
others the very snare of destruction? Is 
there not to be a battlement around our con- 


duct? Are our habits to be formed without 
reference to their social influence? Remember 
that children are looking at us. Strangers 


are taking account of our ways and that 
though we may be proud of our strength, they 
may be lured from righteousness by a licen- 
tiousness which we call liberty. Am I then 
to abstain from delights which I could en- 
joy without personal injury lest a weaker 
man should be tempted to do that which would 
injure him? Precisely so. This is the very 
essence of Christian self-denial. 


Has God given directions for the building 
of a house, and forgotten to give instructions 
for the building of a life? Is it like him 
to do the little but forget the great? Is he 
not more careful about the tenant than about 
the house? If you would know how carefully 
God has given instructions for the formation 


and development of a strong life, read the — 


book of Proverbs and the sayings of Jesus 
Christ. “He that heareth these sayings of 
mine, and doeth them,” ete.—P. 


Ye Are the Light of the World. 
Matt. 5:14. 


A few years ago in a place near the estuary 
of the Thames, where there is a very tortuous 
channel through which large sea-going steam- 
ers can only be piloted with great skill, there 
was a church, and on the church tower a 
flagstaff. After a while, the ravages of wind 
and weather wrought upon this flagstaff, and 
it fell. The vestry of the church consulted 
as to whether they should put the flagstaff up 
again. They said: 

“We cannot afford it, and it is really no 
use to anybody. We seldom use it ourselves.” 

Within a fortnight a government message 
came down to the church by a messenger 
who requested to see the officials. . He said: 

“What about this flagstaff which you have 
removed?” 

They replied: “What has it to do with 
the government, anyhow?” 

“Why, for years that flagstaff has been 
one of the marks by which the pilots take 
bearings, and we cannot do without it. The 
ee of the Thames is impossible without 
it. 

The church officials replied: 
afford to put it up.” 

Whereupon the messenger said: “The Brit- 
ish government will have it up within a week 
if you will give permission.” 

And the flagstaff was replaced. 

The vestrymen never realized that other 
people, precious lives and rich cargoes were 
shaping their courses by their silent witness. 
You do not know who is shaping his course 
for heaven or hell by your life. 


“We cannot 
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RELIGIOUS REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


CURRENT EVENTS AND LITERATURE USEFUL TO THE PREACHER 


PERSONAL. 


Canon James Udderley, of St. Paul’s Church, 
Covent Garden, London, says that the effective- 
ness of the parables is often lost by the formality 
- and listlessness with which the Bible is read. 


“My experience as a slum parson for many 
years,” he says, “makes me sure that for many 
people tne parables are like the rest of the 
Bible, something that has very little to do with 
their ordinary life. I am equally sure that the 
fault is with us who teach the Bible and not with 
the Bible itself, for it is the most human book 
in the world. Most of us do not give it a chance. 
When we make selections, as, for example, in a 
war, when we give our soldiers and sailors some 
bits of Scrinture to read instead of picking out 
the human stories which might kindle their im- 
agination, we choose little texts which mean al- 
most nothing except to a few bloodthirsty theo- 
logians who, if they know how to scream in a 
pulpit, would be simply paralyzed in a dug-out. 
It is much the same in peace time. 

“And all the time there stands the Master, our 
-Master, with comparatively little to say about 
ceremonies or dogmas, or even about the par- 
ticular sins which we so persistently denounce, 
but with a very great deal to say about human 
life in general, with an unparalleled insight into 
the things that really matter, with an immortal 
phraseology and a power of dramatic expression 
which in a few words can lay bare a man’s heart 
and paint his character.”—-Zion's Herald. 


Dr. Charles L. Goodell, superintendent of 
evangelism of the Federal Council of the 
Churches in America, met the secretaries of 


evangelism of most of the bodies who are mem- 
bers of the Federation and afterwards stated that 
he was convinced from their reports that more 
men and women are coming to Christ at the pres- 
ent time than at any period in the previous his- 
tory of Christianity in America. There are no 
great evangelistic campaigns in progress, but all 
over the country the conviction of the critical 
need of more earnest effort in the churches for 
the salvation of souls is manifest. Great em- 
phasis is being placed on personal or private 
evangelism. If people will not come to churen, 
Christian soul-winners must go after them. 


Bishop Edwin H. Hughes says concerning the 
Lambeth proposals: 

“T would not be reordained in the Episcopal 
Church for a million dollars. I believe my father, 
who was a Methodist minister, was as regularly 
ordained as the Archbishop of York. Why, if 
this thing which Bishop Lawrence is suggesting 
went into operation, there would be more cleav- 
age than ever in the churches.” 


The Rev. Herbert A. Watson is quoted in The 
Expository Times as saying of Jesus’ parables: 

“Many of the parables are descriptions of the 
' kingdom of heaven, in its inclusiveness, its value, 
its discriminating quality, its persuasiveness. 
But it is not simply as a society that it is con- 
sidered, for it is distinctly compared to a person. 
If anything could clinch the intention of the 
Christian religion, it would be -tthis character- 
istic of the parables, that they compare the 
kingdom of heaven to a man, who does this or 
that. And that calls attention to the principle 
of life that is enunciated in Christianity, the 
idea of personality. God is not a force, he is a 
personal activity, he is a Person in activity. 
When he comes in contact with humanity, even 
in a society, he stamps his character upon it, 
he expresses himself within it as a personality. 
That is his communication of living power, that 
is his communication of life.” 

* * * 


Recently the ministers of Denver selected one 
of their number to represent them in the councils 
of organized labor. The man selected was Dr. 


G._S. Lackland, pastor of Grace Methodist 
Church. This minister has long been distin- 
guished for his modern church program. There 
is a $60,000 community house in connection with 
the church, and a Sunday afternoon forum is 
conducted.—Christian Century. 

* * * 


NEWS. 
A letter sent out by the Rev. Clarence P. 


Jayne, pastor of the First Baptist Church of 
Monon, Ind., to his parishioners, contains this 
paragraph: 


“The season of Revival is on at the Presby- 
terian Church and will be at an early date at the 
Methodist Church. Let us remember the Chris- 
tian courtesy, co-operation and fellowship ac- 
corded to us by these churches when Evangelists 
Renn and Backemeyer were with us last Octo- 
ber and November and let us be ready to recip- 
rocate as opportunity affords itself during their 
service.” 

This looks to us like real Christian unity. 

* * * 


Rev. William TT. Manning, rector of Trinity 
Episcopal Church, New York City, was elected 
bishop of the diocese of New York, successor to 
the late Bishop C. S. Burch. Trinity parish is 
the wealthiest in the country. Dr. Manning has 
been rector of Trinity since 1908. 

* 


The climax of the annual meeting of Plymouth 
Congregational Church, Seattle, Wash., came in 
a long-distance telephone call to Dr. C. J. Haw- 
kins, of First, Lowell, Mass., when the pastor-to- 
be, seated in his study at Lowell, heard the 
“aye” of the church’s vote in Seattle and sent 
back an affirmative reply. It goes without say- 
ing that there had been some preliminary nego- 
tiations and understandings with Dr. Hawkins. 
However, this calling a pastor over 3,500 miles 
of telephone wire through Portland, San Fran- 
cisco, Salt Lake City, Omaha, Chicago, New 
York, Boston, to Lowell, and hearing him say 
“ves” right on the spot, has its thrills.—The 
Congregationalist. 73 ‘ 

a * * 

It is reported that last year Japan made a 
profit of over $30,000,000 by smuggling opium in 
the form of morphine into China. No less than 
28 tons of this powder were smuggled into 
China—enough for every man, woman and child 
of all China’s four hundred millions to receive 
four hypodermic injections. 

A minister in Hunan Province writes that un- 
less something is done soon, and done effectively, 
the whole anti-opium battle will have to be 
fought again. Poppy seed has been imported 
into Hunan and many farmers have been forced 
to plant it. “Opium pills,” says this missionary, 
“can be bought in every market town.’—Miss. 
Rev. of World. 


* * * 
President John ie bee eon 

i ry College, has been selected as e 
Hee tie Bent Pennsylvania State College 
may be his power to sympathize with the strug- 
gles of those who go to college not very well 
supplied with cold cash. The Christian Hn- 
deavor World says that when he was thirteen 
his father gave him thirteen hives of bees. By 
the time he entered college at sixteen, the hives 
had increased to seventy-five, and during his 
college course he was supported by what the busy 
bees did. President Thomas, his father, himself, 
and his son, when in Middlebury College, all won 
the prize given for the best declamation by a 
member of the freshman class. The piece on 
each occasion was Poe’s “Raven. —Congrega- 


Satie Young, editor of the Des Moines 
Capital, carries daily at the head of his editorial 
columns a text of Scripture. One which we re- 
cently observed was, “Set your affections on 
things above; not on things on the earth,’ Col. 
3:2. “Ye cannot serve God and Mammon. Matt. 


» 


One reason why 
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6:24. If we are not mistaken, the Kansas City 
Star has done this commendable thing. Would 
that more of our daily papers not only give 
biblical texts at the head of their editorial utter- 
ances, but would make their utterances conform 
quite closely to the ideals contained therein.— 
Northwestern Christian Advocate. 
* * * 


The Lure of Next Week. 


How could we ever live without that good old 
beguiling friend, Next Week! How endure the 
hurry and worry and pressure of overwork that 
engulfs us if we did not see beckoning us on 
alluring that delightsome oasis, next week 
where we may rest and disport ourselves in 
carefreeness! Next Week—tired minds will re- 
lax in the companionship of neglected books. 
Next Week—the long overdue claims of friend- 
ship will be regarded—the visits paid, the letters 
written, the loving inquiries made. Next Week 
—the feet weary with running to keep up with 
Duty’s fast marching column will loiter in Art 
Gallery aisles or search the woods for har- 
bingers of spring. 

Next Week! Dear delightful hoax! You never 
have come—but yet how could we live without 
believing in you?—Epworth Outlook. 

* * * 


The Newspaper Pulpit. 

The Rev. Albertus Pieters, writing in “Seven 
Years of Newspaper Evangelism in Japan,” says: 
“Faith cometh by hearing.’ Therefore the first 
thing to do is to get ahearing. To get a hearing 
the apostle Paul resorted to the synagogue when 
in a Jewish community, and to the market place 
when among the Greeks. In a modern commun- 
ity the place where men go to hear or to tell 
some new thing is neither the synagogue nor 
the market place, but the daily newspaper.” 


The Back to the Bible Bureau 
A Righteous Prayer.—Create in me a 
clean heart, O God, and renew a right 
spirit within me.—Psalm 51:10. 

This bureau has been established for the pur- 
bose of reaching the great mass of the people 
daily with a passage of Scripture similar to the 
above through the newspapers. 

Experiments, extending over several months 
and reaching every part of tne United States, 
have demonstrated that, on the basis of one 
reader for each copy of paper printed, the 
bureau has given a verse of Scripture daily to 
more than’ 4,800,000 readers, at a cost of one 
cent per day for 8,316 readers, 

Although texts are being published in nearly 
every state in the country, yet only the fringe 
of the vast field of opportunity has been touched. 

In a population of 110,000,000 there are some- 
thing over 13,000 groups of 8,316 each. At a 
ero Tse aa? as each PE it will require 

y to supp texts for 3 c 
about $40,000 for one year. ae eee 
_ These Bible texts are furnished, free of charge, 
in the form of mats or plates, to any publication 
in the United States that will carry them, by 
the Back to the Bible Bureau, which has been 
established with headquarters at 222 West 
Fourth street, Cincinnati. The work of the 
bureau is commendable in that, in addition to 
the furnishing of these texts free to papers, it is 
entirely free from commercialism, is non-sec- 
pie impersonal, and solely for the common 

Readers of the Western can help in this ver 
good work if they will write to the bureat, 
asking, “How can I aid (without cost) in giving 
a helpful message from God’s Word to the great 
masses?”—-Western Christian Advocate, 

* * * 


Sermons by Wireless. 


7 CA. pula. president of the Cos-Radio Co., 
is a member o e Fairmoun ational 
Church, Wichita, Kansas, 5: Ceres 

‘One Sunday night he remained at home from 
church to take care of the baby, The wireless 
station of the Cos-Radio Company is near the 
Stanley home and Stanley took the baby there 
to amuse him by listening to the messages flash- 
ing through tne air. It seemed that all the 
amateur operators were using Sunday night for 
practice. After listening for a while Stanley cut 
in with a “Q. S. T.,” which is the polite way in 
wireless to call the attention of every one. 


A don’t you go to church?” he asked. 
ate the air was more vibrant than ever 
with buzzes as every one wanted to know why 
Stanley was not at church himself. Fi 
“Pm taking care of the baby,’ he responded. 
u hurch this morning. 
Shears a listener demanded prec’ peer 
i i naming the preacher, 
Stanley furnished it by gz hears 


gestion from 
hand 


ae 500 miles so that the territory over which 

nley can flash his [ 
a diameter. Beyond that distance 
transmitted only by volunteers who relay it. 
But without counting the relays the sermon 
reaches about 1,100 amateur wireless operators 
with stations all the way from the Mississippi 
river to the highest Rockies.—The Congregation- 
alist. ie" Ss ‘ : 

Japanese leaders are seriously couners ao 
i ction of Bible study a actory 
Dea tn incueerial groups in Japan as a character 
building and steadying influence. By apecias 
request Bible lessons applicable to nde 
groups are beine sent to Japan for the consid- 

ion of these leaders. : 

tt is stated on highest authority that the 
Empress of Japan was so much impressed by 
the World’s Sunday School Convention in Tokio 
that she is planning to have religious instruction 
in her household on Sundays. Further she stated 
that she saw that Sunday had been _used too 
largely as a day of recreation. This action of the 
Empress would be generally observed in Japan, 
owing to the custom of following the example 
of the royal household. : 

Governor Sekiya of Shizuoka Prefecture in 
Central Japan, when entertaining a group of 
delegates who had attended the World’s Sunday 
School Convention in Tokio, told Frank L. Brown, 
LL.D., secretary of that association, that at a 
recent session of the governors he had _ pro- 
posed that Sunday hereafter in Japan should be 
observed as a day of worship and religious in- 
struction. This proposition was approved by the 
governors and is now before the Japanese cab- 
inet.—Northwestern Christian Advocate. 

* * * 


REFORM. 


America Slandered in England by Liquor 
Interests, 


(This appeared as news matter in the Evening 
News of London, England. The News is con- 
spicuously fair as a rule, and this illustrates 
how even the elect are deceived.) 

Perils of Dryness. 

“According to statistics just published, do- 
mestie infelicity in Chicago has greatly in- 
ereased since that city became dry. Complaints 
of cruelty to wives and children have risen by 
238 per cent, and the inability to obtain liquor 
has resulted in a surliness of temper that too 
often finds expression in regrettable acts. 

“Further it is said that many are using the 
money saved on their refreshment accounts to 
keep up dual establishments, and though we 
may well be cautious in accepting such state- 
ments at their face value, the evil effects of 
attempting the reform of human nature from 
without rather than from within have long been 
known. It is not surprising to find the old Adam 
breaking out in a fresh place.” 

And here we have the facts: . 

THE MUNICIPAL COURT OF CHICAGO. 
William N. Gemmill, Judge. 
In Chambers. December 1, 1920. 
Mr. Deets Pickett, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir:—Your communication received. 
There is absolutely no truth whatever in the 
statement published in London, On the con- 
trary, the complaints of wife and child abandon- 
ment in our Court of Domestic Relations have 
fallen off over 25 per cent since National Pro- 
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Twenty Years 


@ The M. C. U., incorporated in 1900, has 
completed a full score of years of service to 
members. 


@_ Twenty-one thousand claims paid, aggre- 
gating over a million dollars, are sufficient 
proof of helpful achievement and of the need 

: of such protection as is provided by this or- 
ganization. 


@Our plan unites for mutual protection a 
class of men who are the finest of accident 
and health risks. 


@Information as to membership will be sent 
on request from any active clergyman. 


The Ministers Casualty Union 
490-495 Auditorium Building Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Stanley B. Roberts, D.D., Pres. Mell W. Hobart, Sec. 
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Potomac Cutversity 


Offers for the 18th year, systematic 
instruction by correspondence. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOMILETICS 
The Work of Preaching 
Philosophy of Preaching 
English Style in Public Discourse 
History of Preaching 
Psychology and Preaching 


NEW TESTAMENT STUDIES 
Christ and the Scriptures 
The Crises of the Christ 
The Teaching of Christ 

The Virgin Birth of Christ 
The Training of the Twelve 
The Person of Christ 
The Divinity of Our Lord 
The Life of Christ 
Miracle in the Gospels 


Degrees granted for courses completed in College, 
Graduate School, or School of Theology. 


For detailed information address 


POTOMAC UNIVERSITY 
1881 Third Street N. W. 


(Div.H) WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Important Announcement 
Bound Volume No. 21 of 


The Expositor 


(From October, 1919, to September, 


1920, inclusive) is now ready. 
Price $3.50—postage extra 
Bound in durable Red Cloth with gilt lettering. 


F. M. BARTON, Publisher 


701 CAXTON BLDG. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


12 Months to Pay 


Enjoy your 1924 “Ranger” at nae 
é Earn money for the email monthly i Ver 
payments on our Easy Payment Plan. Parents 
often advance first small payment to help their | 
along. FACTORY TO RIDER wholesale 'N 
prices. Three big model factories. 44 Styles, 
colors and sizes in our famous Ranger line, 
persptalanaeioted aoe ON 30 ee TRIAL. We 
ship by prepaid express. e] i 
terms ee this Payments-you takes . a 
lamps, horns, wheels, parts and equipment % 
th tail -., SE zs 
Simply write today for big FREE SEND O MONEY 


marvelous prices and t "CY CLE Cc 
OMPANY 
MEA Ocpt.e C 259 CHICAGO, ILL, Aner. 


ibition, notwithstanding the fact that the anti- 
trie Lars are but poorly enforced in this city. 
Prior to National Prohibition 46 per cent of 
all cases of wife and child abandonment were 
directly due to drunkenness. Now less than 10 
per cent are due to that cause. 

We find men are much more frugal and now - 
have money in the savings bank. Further, our 
lesser crimes have fallen off over 50 per cent. 
We have closed three of our Criminal Courts for 
lack of business and two-thirds of our Bride- 
well (city prison), which always had 2,200 pris- 
oners, has been closed and abandoned, and the 
total of prisoners confined there is now about 
600. Yours truly, 

Ww. N. Gemmill. 
* * * 

In regard to the obstacles encountered by the 
temperance people in the recent campaign in 
Great Britain, The Expository Times says: 

On the eve of the polling in some of the larg- 
est cities in Scotland a Sunday newspaper came 
out with a statement by Dr. Hensley Henson, 
the present Bishop of Durham. It was a short 
statement, but “the Trade”? recognized the value 
of it and spread it over a complete page of the 
paper. This was the statement: “Prohibition 
cannot be reconciled with the tradition of Chris- 
tianity. or with the teaching and example of 
Christ.” 

The writer of these notes once went over a dis- 
tillery in the north of Scotland, on the invitation 
of the distiller, in order to see the various pro- 
cesses in the manufacture of whiskey. When a 
certain vat was reached, the distiller drew par- 
ticular attention to it. “That,” he said, “is the 
place where the good grain is turned into 
poison.” “It is considered a pleasant way of 
taking poison.” “That may be,” he answered; 
“it is poison all the same.” “Yet you sell it?’ 
“Yes,” he said, “I sell it; I do not drink it, how- 
ever; if other people drink it, that is their busi- 
ness; I have nothing to do with that.’? 

* * * 


A Novel Dry Campaign in India. 

Bishop Fred B. Fisher writes from. Calcutta, 
India, regarding the growth of prohibition sen- 
timent in India: . 

Some Mohammedans of Bombay hit upon a 
novel plan of punishing and thus reforming co- 
religionists addicted to drink. They were picket- 
ing in front of some of the liquor shops on 
Duncan road. Mohammedans found coming out 
of these liquor shops were caught hold of by 
these picketers, who blackened the faces of those 
under the influence of liquor, and took them 
round the streets crying shame. A disturbance 
being reported the police arrived on the scene 
and arrested some of the picketers who were 
sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. 

Several castes have adopted resolutions, which 
forbid their members to touch liquor on the 
penalty of being outcasted, publicly disgraced, 
and fined before being readmitted to their caste. 
A man belonging to the sweeper caste was 
caught drunk. His caste fellows numbering 
about two hundred seized him, “garlanded” with 
old shoes and marched him in procession through 
the bazars with the beating of empty oil tins.— 
Northwestern Christian Advocate, 

x * * 


Miss Agnes King tells thus of the daily religions 
worship in homes in the Fiji Islands: 

Suddenly I was startled by the very barbaric 
sound of the beating of the “lali,” the famous 
wooden drum of Fiji, which in the old days used 
to summon the people to the horrible cannibal 
feasts. As I looked around I saw that the people 
in the room had all assumed reverential at- 
titudes, and were quietly waiting. Presently the 
leaves at the door rustled and a tall figure 
stepped in. It was the native missionary. e 
was dressed in a clean white shirt and sulu, and 
was a handsome, well-made man, very dark and 
with bushy hair, but with a singularly sweet 
expression. He raised his hand in benediction, 
and the people bowed devoutly. Then he squatted 
on the floor among us, and the whole company 
joined in singing, in Fijian, the hymn—‘Abide 
with me”—and never did the beautiful old hymn 
seem more beautiful. It was sung in parts with 
perfect precision, the rich voices of the men 
blending in sweet harmony with the Clear, ring- 
ing voices of the women and boys;I felt I should 
like to listen to it for ever. The native mission- 
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heads on 


been sung he went away as Silently as he came, 
and entered the next house. 


ary then read a portion of scripture and offered 
a prayer, the people all kneeling with their fore- 
the ground. After another hymn had 


c He goes round thus 
to each house, and this beautiful little service 


takes place every night. No worship has ever 
impressed me so much, though I have heard fine 


music with well-trained choirs in many of the 


ers have expounded the Word of God. 


by the International Church 


world’s famous cathedrals, where great preach- 


; 2 This 
simple service touched a deeper chord.—Expos- 
itory Times. se 


Fifty-one thousand feet of film, taken for the 

Interchurch World Movement has been acquired 

} Film Corporation 

and will soon be released to the churches of 
America. 

There are 38,000 feet of film taken in India 
and China; 6,000 in Central America and 7,000 
in Northern Africa. A five-reel film pictures the 
mass movement of India fo Christianity. 


Mr. Charles M. Sheldon, of Topeka, Kansas, 
writes in a current monthly about a picture 
show he saw in New York. 

“IT was getting ready to go out and be kind to 
the first stranger I met,’ he says of the effect 
the first picture made on him. Then he says 
of the comedy which followed, “I stayed in 
that show place long enough to lose all the virtue 
I had gained from the first half of the evening,” 

_That was rough on tne stranger. But perhaps 
virtue so easily gained and lost wouldn’t have 
been strong enough to help the stranger much 
even if it had not been lost.—Cleveland Press. 

* 


The figures of the draft showed that every 


' fifth man in this country could not read a news- 


paper, and that every third man was physically 
unfit, and revealed to the country that something 
had got to be done if we are to run our nation 
as well as we run our business, for it is evident 
that no man would run a high-class business 
with a fifth of his men illiterate and a third of 
them physically unfit— Congregationalist. 
* 


Tobacco. 

We are told there is a shortage of one million 
houses in the United States. Our tobacco money 
a oo. year would build them, each worth 

,200 

The money spent for tobacco in the United 
States last year, if invested in gasoline at the 
current price, would drive all the motor vehicles 
of the world for three years. 

Because of the very serious fire hazard created 
by tobacco smoking in the forests, E. T. Meredith, 
Secretary of Agriculture, recently wrote to seven 
of the leading tobacco companies in this country 
asking their co-operation in enlisting smokers 
in a campaign against careless use of fire in all 
forests, both national and private. 

Smokers, statistics show, are annually re- 
sponsible for a large number of conflagrations in 
timbered areas, causing immense losses. The 
Secretary’s letter suggests that the tobacco com- 
panies include in tobacco packages brief printed 
legends urging smokers to take every precaution 
to prevent the spread of fire from matches or 
burning tobacco. 

Here is part of his letter: 

“Smokers cause many forest fires. Some lum- 
ber companies forbid smoking in the woods, ana 
the extension of this rule is being strongly urged. 
Such measures would never have “been consid- 
ere necessar if smokers sufficiently recog- 
Pica the Lees that attends the dropping of 
a lighted match, a pipe coal, oran unextinguished 
cigarette or cigar stub. 

“Hunters, fishermen, and woods workers of 
all kinds smoke in the forests, while automo- 
bilists toss a bit of fire from their cars and 
speed thoughtlessly on unaware, even though 
they have left an incipient conflagration behind 
them. A. single glowing cigaret end may cost 
the government thousands of dollars for fire 
fighting, to say nothing of the value of the tim- 
ber destroyed, the desolation of scenic beauty, 
and the harm done to water-flows. 

“Your company can, I believe, do much to 
lessen these losses. Will it not be possible for 
you to print a fire caution on the outside of each 
tobacco, cigar, or cigaret container ?—No-Tobacco 
Educator. 


SOUL WINNER’S HELPS 


Suggestive and comprehensive courses by cor- 
respondence. Helpful in every phase of Christian 
work. Courses offered in Biblestudy, Homiletics, 
Christian Beliefs, Experimental Religion, etc. 

Rates—minimum. Write for information. 


CHICAGO EVANGELISTIC INSTITUTE 
1754 Washington Blvd. Chicago Ill. 


250 Special Bible Readings, 3,000 Scriptural References. 
Subjects conveniently classified and subdivided. No 
Christian worker should be without this book. Price 25c. 
THE SPIRIT’S SWORD For Personal Workers. Price 25c-35¢ 


J. R. BEVERIDGE 
Room 601 Lakeside Bidg., Chicago, Il. 


HYMNS FOR TODAY 


For Sunday school and church. New hymns that voice the 
spirit of today, as well as the standard hymns for all time. 
Sample sent for examination. Orchestrated. 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE, 5 Elm St., 


Cincinnati, O. 


PASTORS, TRY IT! 


The '‘Book Missionary’’ plan for reaching the 
eoplein your own community in their homes. 
t+ awakens the indifferent and careless, arouses the & 
nominal Christian and touches the otherwise unreach- 
able. Someone in your ey tre age soytbe bipe Ge 

1f-supporting basis. an fully practicable as demon- 
senna ie eeuerences Full particulars from The Bible 
(Institute Colportage Ass’n, 82S LaSalle Ave., Chicago. 


| Wedding Roses 


An exquisite memento 
and record of the bridal 
ceremony containing many 
features that will make 
this little book one of 
sacred memories in all the 
after years. The book 
can be used extensively for 
gift purposes by officiating 
clergymen. Beautifully 
decorated with lithographic 
illustrations in colors on 
each page, handsomely 
bound in white cloth. 


Size 7 x 834 Inches 


CONTENTS: Scriptural quotations relating to 
marriage, appropriate poetical selections from famous 
authors, handsome marriage certificate spaces for the 
photographs of the bride and groom, a page to whicha 
copy of the wedding invitation can be attached, a 
page for preserving newspaper notices and. ample 
space for recording the names of the Bridal Party, 
the Wedding Gifts, the Wedding Guests, and incidents 
of the Wedding Journey. 


Price. stetes Mot SUN! 


or three copies $2.50 postpaid. 


F. M. BARTON, Publisher 
CLEVELAND, CHIO 
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Prohibition and Medical Colleges 
The eighteenth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States has wonderful advantages 
in many ways in preserving health, happiness 
and finances of the people of Missouri, but it 
struck a_ blow over the solar plexus of the dis- 
sated ey aoa ument — the American School of 
eopathy and all other medical a i 
schools of the state. pps deccese! Ney 

Before the passage of the amendment there 
was an ample supply of bodies for all institu- 
tions, etc. Since its passage there have not 
been enough to go around. 

In the years gone by St. Louis was able to 
furnish enough bodies for the two schools there 
and also for other schools over the state. Now 
there are not enough for the two schools. The 
only reason that can be given is the eighteenth 
amendment. 

Statistics show that during the last year fewer 
paupers have died in the cities than any previous 
year. Hither the person had enough money left 
to bury him; he hadn’t spent his last cent in the 
barroom and his wife had enough to pay for his 
burial, or his friends hadn’t spent their last 
cent and came to his aid and paid for it. 

This winter there have been fewer unidentified 
drunks frozen in the alleys back of saloons where 
they had been kicked after their money ran out, 
or in the park where they had stopped to rest, 
unidentified bodies, which the city would have 
been called to take care of. Consequently the 
new semester finds the different schools unpre- 
pared to take care of the large dissection classes 
which have entered since the close of the war.— 
Daily Express, Kirksville, Mo. 

* * * 


According to the statement of Professor Ru- 
dolph Binder, head of the department of so- 
ciology, New York University, one out of nine 
of every traveling salesman in the United States 
is divorced, as against one out of every ninety- 
two farmers. Geographically the west leads all 
other sections in divorces, while the north cen- 
tral, south Atlantic and north Atlantic districts 
follow in the order mentioned. The marriage 
age is somewhat younger than formerly, and 
Professor Binder finds in this hope that the 
divorce evil will not increase so rapidly in the 
future as it has been doing.—The Baptist. 

* 


Tobacco 

The editor of the No-Tobacco Educator re- 
ceived a letter from a minister who refers to his 
change of address. He adds: 

“My former presiding eldér plainly intimated 
to me that my No-Tobacco attitude is the cause 
of my removal from a delightful charge, and he 
kindly cauticned me to be careful hereafter.” 

* 


The London correspondent of The Congrega- 
tionalist refers thus to a meeting during the 
Congregational Council at Boston: 

“Another perpetuation of the council, less sen- 
timental and perhaps more practical, is the In- 
ternational Congregational Fraternity which 
was formed at Boston. During the council meet- 
ings Revs. Herbert A. Jump and Leyton Richards 
gathered together some of the young bloods 
(English and American), at Copley Square Hotel, 
and over iuncheon, after some oratory and amid 
the smell of much burning (of tobacco—mainly 
by the Englishmen), an organization was formed 
to promote international and personal friend- 
ships by means of correspondence and the ex- 
change of periodicals and of pulpits.’—(The 
black-face is ours,—Ed. Ex,). 


GENERAL. 
The Organization Fiend, 

Bishop Joseph F. Berry, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, says the church has too much 
organization. He advances what he calls “a blood- 
thirsty proposition” in The New York Advocate. 
“Will somebody please kill off the organization 
fiend?” asks the bishop. He suggests that this 
troublesome person be buried in a grave “six 
miles deep” and covered “with an avalanche of 
committees of the whole and sub-committees, 
and motions, and amendments, and amendments 
to amendments, and substitutes, and appeals, and 
motions to refer, and previous questions, and 
annual reports, and monthly reports and weekly 
reports,” Declaring that “an organization 
mania’ has taken possession of the church, the 
bishop says: 


“Not much can be done until we have a presi- 
dent, a vice-president, a secretary, and an ex- 
ecutive committee. Then the thing we desire to 
do must be moved and seconded, and referred, 
and amended, and substituted, and officially au- 
thorized by a formal vote. Still further, a com- 
mittee must be appointed to carry out the man- 
date of the chief body. 

Machinery! machinery! machinery! wheels 
and cogs, and pulleys, and levers, and lathes and 
magnetos, and dynamos, and cylinders, and 
cylinder-rods, and cyclometers galore. How con- 
stitutions and by-laws and parliamentary rules 
have taken possesssion of us! How personality 
has been absorbed by the machine!” 

In conclusion, Bishop Berry says some orderly 
procedure is necessary, but, he adds, “let us re- 
member ,that this bad world will never be 
brought back to God by committees.’—The Pres- 
byterian. 

Eg * * 
What Any Church Member Can Do. 

Said a metropolitan pastor the other Sunday 
morning, facing a congregation which crowded 
the spacious auditorium, “The church has as 
much to do with the making of the minister as 
the minister with the making of the church. 
Despite all my love and admiration for you, my 
people, I think that some of you are but half 
awake. You are not doing your best toward 
making effective the ministry of this church.” 

What can the average church member do? 

He can attend the services. He may not be 
able to be present every time the meeting house 
is opened, but he can pick one or two major 
services and be loyal to them. If he becomes a 
regular attendant on the Sunday morning service 
of worship, the chances are that he will be more 
likely to attend other services. 

When the man in the pulpit would look upon 
his people on the one morning of the week when 
theoretically they should be in the place of God’s 
appointment, some are on the golf links, some 
joy riding, some lolling in the parlor reading 
the Sunday newspaper. The pain which they 
cause the pastor is a mere incidental. The harm 
which they may do themselves and others is the 
incalculable factor. Thomas was not there when 
Jesus appeared to the disciples on Easter even. 
Scripture does not say just how he was spending 
the evening, but the point is that he missed 
Jesus. ie 

Any church member can give. Religion has 
never thrived except where its devotees have 
given to its uses that which represented their 
toil and substance. Today, as twenty centuries 
ago, one sits over against the treasury who 
knows the difference between a gift absurdly 
out of proportion, not simply to the money spent 
on necessaries, but on luxuries alone—and a life 
wholly given to God, pocketbook included. The 
“hilarious” giver whom the Lord loveth is the 
average church member who has learned that it 
is more fun to give than to withhold, 

Any church member can pray. Can he? Facts 
sometimes look the other way. Nevertheless he 
can pray if he will let Jesus Christ teach him 
ae church member can live the Christ life. 
Here again it is all a matter of trying and Keep- 
ing at it. Our most important task is to be 
more like Christ today than yesterday, a little 
purer, braver, more humble, more unselfish, We 
talk much about the tremendous need of inject- 
ing Christianity into jndustrial and international 
relations. Probably the largest contribution the 
average church member can make to that de- 
sirable end is not the insight of an expert or the 
far-reaching program of a statesman, put a day- 
by-day life that reminds others, if but faintly, 

hrist. he ‘ 
ee eh member can evangelize. Can he? 
Isn’t that the work of men specially set apart 
or peculiarly endowed? No, evangelizing is 
simply spreading the good news, letting the 
man nearest you know, constantly through your 
life and at proper times through your lips, that 
in the religion of Christ which you profess you 
have gotten hold of something big, emancipat- 
ing, immensely interesting. Character, as some 
one has said, is not taught, but caught, ae 

Your presence, your gift, your prayers, your 
Christ-like life and the contagion of your cheer- 
ful and robust faith—these things you owe to 
the church with which you have solemnly cov- 
enanted. One can do all these things at once 
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without waiting for a pastoral assignment to 
a specific duty or any word from any kind of 
headquarters. These gave beauty and power 
to our religion when it was young, They will yet 
make it a resistless force in the life of the mod- 
ern world.—The Congregationalist. 

ok * * 


The three greatest achievements of the war 
remain as permanent racial values: The steadily 
deepening conviction through the war, on tne 
part of millions of men, of the supremacy of the 
intangible values; the unparalleled cooperation 
and companionship on the part of millions in an 
unselfish cause; and the demonstrated capacity 
of men for sacrifice. These not simply were; 
ae are proof of what is in man.—Christian Cen- 
ury. 

* * %* 


A JEWISH CHRISTIAN ON BOWERY. 


“Come on and serf God and den if he don’t gif 
satisfaction go back and serf de devil again. 
You won’t be noding out. You can’t lose.” 

The speaker is a little Russian Jew with iron- 
gray mustache, horizontal wrinkles across his 
forehead, and the most cheerful smile any face 
ever wore. He is known up and down the Bow- 
ery as “Joe the Jew.” 

During the twenty-seven years since he him- 
self was converted, he has won over eleven thou- 
sand others. Surely a good return on the orig- 
inal investment! 

He was in an anarchistic meeting on Union 
Square addressed by Emma Goldman and Alex- 
ander Berkman. It was broken up by the policé 
and Joe fled to the Bowery where he fell into 
the arms of a mission worker. He says: 

Dot was my first contact from Christianity. 
From being born a Jew, eferything mit me re- 
volted against Christ and Christianity. 

But, from curiosity, I vent again and again to 
the mission meeting. I struggled nod to go, but 
a power I could nod explain draw me there time 
and time once more. 

I use to sit there half dozing. A man got up 
and said, “What shall it profit a man ” Vhen 
I heard dot I voke up. You can’t expect de Jew 
to sleep vhen he hears uf profit! De leader of 
de meeding dot nighd was a lady who said: “Sal- 
vation for the drunkard—salvation for the gamb- 
ler—salvation for the thief—salvation for the 
drug fiend—salvation for everybody _”? 

Den she looked at me and she said—“salva- 
tion for the Jew!” 

At de invitation I vent forward and gave my 
heart to God. I made a covenant to serf him if 
he vould make a man out of me. God kept his 
part of de bargain and 1’ll try to keep my part. 

Salvation paid. I bring him misery, he give 
me joy. I bring poverty, he give prosberity. I 
bring selfishness, he give de joy of doing some- 
thing for de oder fellow. Dot is a good bargain 
—salvation is a paying business. De proof of its 
being good is dot a Hebrew has stuck to it for 
twenty-seven years.—Christian Herald. 

* * * 


The Pope’s warning concerning the Young 
Men’s Christian Association ought not to sur- 
prise anybody. The Pope is and always has 
been the enemy of all Protestant organizations. 
During tne war it was a big part of the business 
of the Knights of Columbus to discredit the 
work of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
despite the fact that the friends of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association furnished a good 
part of the money with which the Knights did 
their war work.—Watchman Examiner. 

* * * 


R. E. Olds for Revolution of the World for Good. 

Tne automobile manufacturer, Ransom BE. Olds, 
of Michigan, comes out for a new order of 
things: 

As a manufacturer employing thousands of 
men, I believe the only way to revolutionize the 
world for good lies in the hands of the heads 
of industry and employers in these United States, 
The reason why America has been so wonder- 
fully successful is because we have had men 
who wanted to do great things. The American 
business men are a hard working class of men. 
To reach success their minds are on the job, not 
for eight hours per day, but in most cases night 
and day. I have become more tired and weary 
over business problems than I ever did while 
working at the bench. 


My father and mother endowed me with the 
Erinciots of the Golden Rule—to live and let 
live—to deal with men as I would like to be 
dealt with if I were in their places. When I 
started to learn my trade at fifty cents per day 
for the first year, and later when I finally se- 
cured a foothold in business and had seven men 
working for me, I had to borrow many times 
and do without money myself to pay them, Little 
by little I took up ‘the slack in the rope, and 
finally, after years, began to see daylight, When 
T could see enough daylight ahead to support a 
wife, it was my good fortune to marry a devout, 
Christian-principled girl, but I hardly knew 
what the inside of a church looked like. While 
working at tne bench I agreed with my fellow- 
workers that the church-going people were a lot 
of hypocrites and only wanted to get me in for 
what they could get out of me, but to please my 
wife—which every married man should try to 
do—I went with her to church. 


I went to church four or five years before I 
could really believe that there were so many 
good people inside of the churches. Gradually 
I became convinced that their guiding thoughts 
and teachings were to do good—to help those 
that were worthy of help and good fellowship. 
I tried to make myself believe that this could not 
be true, but finally just had to see the real mean- 
ing of the work of the churcn and the teachings 
of Christ. Then it dawned on me that I was 
doing wrong to stay on the outside and that my 
place was on the inside to take my part and 
lend a helping hand. I finally wanted to belong 
to such a wonderful organization for good, and 
counted it a great privilege. 


We have heard a great déal about the troubles 
hot eeee Capital Be Labor. If both or all were 
Christian-principled men, do you suppose you 
would hear anything? The Reo Motor Car Com- 
pany employs over five thousand men, and I be- 
lieve we have the largest percentage of church- 
going and Christian men of any corporation in 
the country. During this company’s life such 
a thing as labor trouble has been unknown, and 
the men won’t listen to a labor agitator. 

In my acquaintance with the business world, 
having started, out making steam engines and 
then invented and pioneered the gasoline engine 
and automobile, I have been brought in contact 
with thousands of manufacturers and business 
men from Maine to California. I find that about 
nine-tenths of them are Christian men. Now, 
suppose all of our employers in the states would 
put up a notice to their employees to the effect 
that their companies would favor church-going 
or Christian-principled people, would not this be 
a wonderful starter for good? Don’t you think 
the light of the high example of the United 
States would shine all over the world? I know 
it would. 


Understand me, I am not in favor of forcing 
religion on anyone—just want to get them to see 
and know the Truth for themselves: that the 
people inside the church are the kind they would 
enjoy, and that the teachings of Christ are worth 
their while; that they would be greatly benefited 
by coming in contact with people who regularly 
attend a church, whether they are members or 
not. Whether men or women should become 
church members of Christians is entirely for 
them to decide, but I do believe we should use 
our influence to get them to know the truth and 
to see what the church is doing for the world and 


the people of this land of ours—that they are the | 


right kind of people to know. To meet them as 
brothers and sisters on an equal plane would 
give them a different look at life and would 
help them to be happy and contented and learn 
how to apply tne Golden Rule—to do by each 
other as they would have others do unto them. 


The church society has not always been per- 
fect, but generally nine-tenths good is a very 
fair average. The church cannot show the peo- 
ple the way if they won’t listen to what it has 
to say. It is for the employer to get them to 
listen; then they will soon discover as I did the 
great benefits they will derive. Then the world 
will soon begin to mend from the horrible state 
it is now in. 

We must not be content with peaceful waiting. 
We are skidding! Are we to make an effort to 
save the world, or are we to sit by at our ease 
until it is too late? 
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Trial To Ministers 


We will send to any minister a Rotospeed Stencil Duplicator with all sup- 
plies as illustrated above, including the ink and stencil paper and every- 
thing that you will need to produce 24 different jobs. 


Church Advertising 
20c Per Week 

The Rotospeed Stencil Duplicator 
will print form letters with the clean- 
cut appearance of neatly typed orig- 
inals. It will print illustrated folders, 
notices, circulars, invitations, menus. 
It will help to increase attendance 
at Sunday School, Church and all 
other religious services. It will se- 
cure the hearty co-operation of your 
congregation. It will help solve the 
perplexing problems of church at- 
tendance and church finance. 


‘Miail 
pupon Now 


is used by ministers in all parts of the coun- 
try. We will gladly send you samples of 
some of the work used by other churches. 
We will show you how you can use the 
Rotospeed in your own work. 


Mail Now 


Mail the coupon. Let us send you full details of 
our free trial offer and show you how you can test 
the Rotospeed in your own work, as if you owned . 
it, without obligation or cost. Sign the coupon 
and mail now. 


THE ROTOSPEED COMPANY 


539 E. Third Street 
Dayton, Ohio 


THE ROTOSPEED COMPANY 


539 E. Third Street, Dayton, Ohio 


Please send me, without obligation, details of your 
free trial offer, descriptive booklet and samples of 
church work printed on the Rotospeed. 


TED al eee ae ope ee pea a : 


Adres, —.—----.---- == ---senceennscenrscnenensennnecnnnenenenteenneenmmenernn (a 
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Announcement 


We take pleasure in announcing 
to the many former customers of 
Underwood & Underwood, Inc., 
of New York City, that we have 
purchased the lantern slide and 
stereoscopic department of Un- 
derwood & Underwood, Inc. 
This entire valuable equipment 
of lantern slides and stereoscopic 
goods has been transferred to our 
headquarters at Meadville, Pa. 
With this world wide ‘series of 
negatives combined with our own 
we are able to serve the public 
better than ever. Our extensive 
line of lecture sets, for sale or 
rental, suitable for churches, Y. 
M. C. A’s, missionary societies, 
popular occasions, &c., are avail- 
able. Communicate with us for 
particulars. 


Keystone View Co. (nc.) 
Dept. L. Meadville, Pa. 


AN UNPRECEDENTED 
Free Trial Offer of Hymn Books 


100 COPIES OF 
The new ‘‘King of Song Books’’ 


GLAD TIDINGS IN SONG 
(Just off the press) 

é Compiled by 160 leading evangelists 
Will be sent FREE, prepaid to any Church, Sunday School, 
Young People’s Society or other religious organization, 

For One Month’s Free Trial 

If not satisfied, you may return the books and we will 
pay the freight or express both ways. If satisfied, send us 
the money for the books. 

Returnable Sample Copy Sent on Request 


Cloth, 45c; prepaid, 50c.. Limp, 35c; prepaid, 40c. 
Manila, 30c; prepaid, 35c. 


Abridged Edition 
S 96 pages. 107 hymns. 
: Manila 15c, prepaid. 12%c, not prepaid. 
Limp Cloth 20c, prepaid. 17 4c, not prepaid. 


THE GLAD TIDINGS PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago, II}. 


202 South Clark Street 


bb i F TW | N S and how they entertained 

the new minister’’ 

. A FARCE for 2 males, 1 female. Time 15 min. 
They give away family secrets and explain the necessity of 
seeing their mother to find out from her if she is “in,” for, 
often she is ‘‘out’’ when she is “‘in,”’ etc. 

_ Price 25c. 3 copies required. Send 50c for 3 copies. 

EV BACKIFYOUWANTIT 


TULLAR-MEREDITH CO, 246. W; 36th St. 


* New York City 
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SUMMER BIBLE SCHOOL IN NEW YORK 
BIBLE TEACHERS TRAINING SCHOOL — 


DR. W. W. WHITE, President 
Summer Term June 22—August 2, 1921. 


A variety of courses for Pastors, Missionaries, Mission- 
ary Caniidates, Theological Students, and other Leaders ~ 
and Workers. Helpful missionary conferences, 

A strong department of Phonetics and Missionary 
Linguistics. 

Work arranged in two parts of three weeks each for 
major studies, and in three parts of two weeks each for 
minor studies, each part complete initself. Write for 
full information to 


JOHN ANDERSON WOOD 


Dean of Summer Term 


545 Lexington Ave. 


New York 


’ Have you trouble finding 
the film you want at the 
price you can afford? 


EDUCAT ONAL FILM MAGAZINE’S 
LOOSE-LEAF CATALOG AND 
INFORMATION SERVICE 


will solve all your motion picture problems. 
Specimen pages, illustrated descriptive circu- 
lar, particulars, price, mailed you FREE if 
you send 4c stamps to cover postage. 


EDUCATIONAL FILM MAGAZINE 


1220-A Aeolian Hall, New York 


AX 
OXFORD 


i a 
BIBLES 
\ er nT 
Older folks, and those with im- 
perfect eyesight, appreciate the 
ease with which they can read 

an Oxford Large Type Bible. 
The styles on Oxford India 
Paper are especially desirable, 
being so easy to read and easy 
to hold. Many styles to choose 
from. j at 
cAt All Booksellers 
Catalog upon request 


ZZ 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH 


35 West 32d Street 
New York 
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It is time for both the employer and employee 
to pull together. Our jails and penitentiaries 
are full and crime is increasing. I have hoped 
the church would be able to reach out to correct 
the evil, but we ali must nelp. 

The only hope I see to save the world from its 
present chaos lies in getting the people to see or 
realize what the true Christian principle will do 
for them. Our youth are thinking that the world 
owes them a living, but the world owes them 
nothing without honest days’ work and endeavor 
on their part. Not until they understand this 
are they entitled to promotion or success; it is 
the only permanent foundation to success and a 
life worth while. : 

Mr. Employer, let us all arrive at a common 
basis where We can let our light shine and use 
all the influence we have for the good of all. Let 
i ae our employees by showing them the 

All there is in life for me now is the good I 
can do the world. I could have retired, perfectly 
independent, years ago, but the joy I get in 
business is to furnish a livelihood for men that 
want to help themselves honestly. Knowing 1 
am helping the army of men coming from our 
factories to earn an-honest living and get ahead 
in the world is more to me than all the dividends 
I receive. I want to help the honest man, and 
those that. are ready to do the right thing. 1 
want to help the upright man to succeed, that 
he may properly care for his family and lovea 
ones. The wonderful joy I have in doing Chris- 
than deeds is my happiness. I believe in three 
Sreat things in life.—Love, Labor and Religion. 

Love—That divine gift that annihilates time 
and distance and disposition, that gives to us the 
way to forget self while doing for others. 

Labor—The honest endeavor of head, heart 
and hands, through which we give expression to 
a desire to accomplish something worth while in 
the world. 

Religion—Faith in the presence of God, the 
Source of all good; our hope that gives us cour- 
age in life, destroys the fear of death, and has 
prepared a greater reward than anything we 
could conceive of here on earth. 
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POLICE SUPERVISION OF MOTION PICTURES. 
Pending Federai Regulation, We Favor Exclu- 
sion of Films of Vicious and Criminal Tend- 
ency by Specific Police Regulations. 

Remarks of Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., at hearing February 28, 1921, be- 
fore District Commissioner: 

I appear here as a resident of this national 
capital, having made my home here for more than 
a quarter century, and being interested in all 
things that affect its welfare. The man who 
says I am “a maligner of Washington” is very 
much mistaken. The evil pictures I have de- 
scribed as seen here were declared to be the 
same as shown everywhere. On my initiative, 
Congress has passed four laws for the District 
that have gladdened our city—on race gambling, 
divorce, prostitution and protection of girls. 

The International Reform Bureau, of which I 
am Superintendent, works for a “federal regu- 
latory commission” for all interstate films, twice 
favorably reported in Congress, but in this hear- 
ing I am arguing as a local citizen only for 
local municipal “regulations,” which the com- 
Missioners, in call of this meeting, say are 
‘Sneeded,” and are “authorized by Congress,” and 
they also say, “No specific regulations govern- 
ing motion pictures have been made.” In the 
light of this statement it is hardly less a case 
or unintended humor that several local organ- 
izations have voted that existing regulations are 
sufficient. I favor adoption of tried and proved 
rules of Pennsylvania. 

Blue Laws “Not Involved.” 

I note that in recent outside discussions of 
this hearing personalities and side issues have 
been dragged in by our opponents—signs of a 
weak case that will not stand on its merits. This 
hearing is neither an impeachment trial of “re- 
formers,” nor a forum on “blue laws,” which 
those who dare not discuss film regulation on 
its merits persist in yoking up with it. As well 
might the inspection of bad beef be opposed by 
raising the issue whether it should be sold on 
Sunday. For more than three months picture 
interests, to hide their own attacks, have pro- 
moted the publication of false statements all 


over the country about mythical “blue laws” of 
the past, and equally mythical national Sunday 
“blue laws,” alleged to be pending in Congress. 
The only Sunday law that has been pending, one 
for this city only, and less strict than Sunday 
laws of six nearest states, I have left entirely 
to a local society, but I have been viciously 
attacked as the “blue law’ man in thousands of 
editorials, news statements and cartoons, ever 
since Thanksgiving. It is positively humorous 
that millions of people were persuaded that we 
were threatened with a return of Puritanism 
when the impurities seemed to be having their 
Way on every side. At last the opposition to 
criminal and sex stuff in movies and elsewhere 
is appearing spontaneously all over the land— 
not by any instigation of mine or any other pro- 
moter. The effort to get film regulation here 
was urged on me by District people, and the 
nationwide uprising for better films is due chiefly 
to the united action of Catholic societies. If 
Protestants do as well we cannot fail. 
No Real “Censorship” Proposed. 

Another irrelevant bogie thrust into the dis- 
cussion is the word “censorship” used by op- 
ponents of regulation in a very different sense 
from what it is used by its supporters. The 
“censorship” which is offensive is defensible in 
a republic only in war time as a court martial 
substitute for courts. Althoug the call for this 
meeting says, ‘‘there is need for further regula- 
tion or censorship,” I feel sure that neither the 
Commissioners nor citizens who endorse their 
statement of the “need” have any thought of 
denying appeal to the courts. Supervision that 
allows such appeal is not really censorship. For 
myself, I do not use the word “censorship” ex- 
cept to push it aside, because I do not ask auto- 
cratic exclusion of films, but only such super- 
vision as government gives to all other great 
financial interests—railroads, banks, packers and 
the like. As we do not leave it to the packers to 
inspect their bad beef, with no outside pressure 
except patronage and “public opinion,” so we 
should not allow the film producers, with no 
supervision save their own “National Board ot 
Review,” to handle the bad pictures that poison 
not the bodies only but the minds and souls of 
our dear youth. We do not console ourselves 
when bad beef kills that it will have done good 
service as a “warning” to others to let it alone. 
By advance inspection we cut it out before it 
kills. No big city was ever cleaned of lewd 
shows by anything so intangible as “public opin- 
ion! There are always enough who will attend 
lewd shows to make them profitable, and so a 
temptation to better exhibitors and better pa- 
trons. Public opinion must speak through gov- 
ernment to reach those who will yield only to 
law. 

All Other Big Financial Interests Inspected. 


The motion picture interest, boasting it is “the 
third largest financial interest,” should welcome 
for its own protection as well as for the good 
of the public such governmental inspection as 
other big financial interests have been found to 
need, and have accepted graciously long since. 
Instead of that, the motion picture interest alone 
of the great financial interests with which it 
claims to rank, has fought all governmental reg- 
ulation, whether by city, state or nation, since 
a certain day in 1915, when its policy was sud- 
denly changed. The New York Morning Tele- 
graph of March 18, 1915, reported that a gath- 
ering of leading motion picture producers had 
unanimously voted to ask Congress to appoint 
a high-grade federal commission, such as we 
had embodied in a bill, to displace the name nes 
; local censorships springing up all over 
Ree: They sent a committee to enlist 
President Wilson’s aid, which got as far as to 
call on Secretary Tumulty. Just then, at another 
meeting of the same producers, a spellbinder 
whose salary was at stake if “a federal regu- 
latory commission” was substituted for the pro- 
inspection board, persuaded them 


s’ own J 
Wee alee a big fund to kill all censorship, federal 
included. Since then, whenever censorship has 


roposed anywhere, the producers’ own 
pea one oe other agents have gone quickly to 
the spot and have usually killed the atteinpt to 
clean out the bad films, although officers of 
twelve great producing companies have been ad- 
mitting year after year, from 1915 to 1921, that 
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83 Accessionsto Membership, 
Budget increased from $7,500 
to $16,000 is the reward of one 
church by using 


New Era Films 


We now have 22 two-reel religious 
subjects in our library. 


Our Educational, Ethical, Comedy, 
Scenic and Dramatic subjects are 


absolutely clean. 


There is a reason—Two Christian 
laymen and three clergymen comprise 
our staff. 


We have the church viewpoint. 


NEW CATALOGUE NOW READY 


NEW ERA FILMS 


21 E. Seventh Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


SOME THERMOMETER! 


18 INCHES WIDE, 80 INCHES LONG 


JUMBG THERMOMETER 
AND BAROMETER 
AND EIGHT DAY CLOCK 


This is the biggest thing in advertising 
It’s not only big in feet and inches, but 
in dollars and cents. Scores of churches 
||"\\ are making big successes by selling ad- 
vertising space on the “Jumbo.” 


You Can Have $170.00 Profit On 
Each Jumbo. 


a 


Each Year You Can Renew the 
Advertising. 


Display space in public places and on 
prominent corners is easily secured for 
the big “JUMBO” Thermometer. The 
fourteen advertising spaces go like hot 
cakes—some of the churches secure the 
ads. in one-half day. 


Write Us Today and Let Us Send You Full Details. 
CAN MAKE IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS. aaa 


The Chaney Mfg. Co., 


573 E. PLEASANT ST. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


= 


Chemical IIlustrations of Bible Truths 


for Pastors and Sunday School Teachers. Prepared powders 
harmless, ready to use, with directions and helps. 


Four Talks, (with duplicate set) 50 cents, Postpaid. 
C. A. SCHMITT, 634 South St., Roslindale, Mass. 
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Make This Count 
For The Cause 


In Goodenough & Woglom Company’s 

New Catalogue, just issued, there is 

presented a carefully selected assort- 

ment of FORMS and DEVICES that 

are being widely employed in the 
conduct of the 


Successful Sunday School 
and Church 


The Efficient Pastor 


makes frequent use of such a manual. 

He keeps it handy for consultation at 

such times when its valuable sugges- 

tions may help him in dealing with 
the problems of his work. 


You may have a Copy Free 


Goodenough & Woglom Co. 
14-16 Veesey St., New York 


> 


|Marriage Certificates 
AT LET-LIVE PRICES 


Upon request, we will send any ordained 
Minister of the Gospel an assorted dozen 
‘“Holt" Marriage Certificates, all express paid, 
and if same are not the finest you have ever 
seen—-satisfactory in every way, price and all 
—goode may be returned within five days at 
our expense; you can pay in 60 days, or in 
10 days for a liberal discount. 

In ordering kindly say whether books or 
framing designe. 


THE HOLT CONCERN 
602 SO. MAINSTREET WARREN, OHIO 


(Removed from Chicago) 


WE CREATE IDEAS IN 


CARTOONING ILLUSTRATING 
DESIGNING LETTERING 


PATRICK STUDIOS 


211-A COLUMBIA BLDG., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


RICHMOND, VA. 


PATENTED 


TRADE MARK 


The Duplex (Richmond, va.) Envelope System 


is an integral part of the equipment in thousands 
of progressive churches. It enables them to 
raise without strain their Current Expense and 
Benevolence funds. 


If in addition to those funds your church has 
also a Building Campaign or some other project 
on hand, let us tell you how the Envelope System 
can be adapted to meet your needs. 


g 


THE DUPLEX ENVELOPE COMPANY 


ORIGINATORS OF THE DUPLEX ENVELOPE SYSTEM 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


American 


Nelson sisia Bible 


THE LATEST, VERSION OF GOD’S MESSAGE 


Make it your silent partner, teacher, guide, comfort, 
inspiration. Its language is that of our own time— 
accurate, clear. The American Standard Bible is the 
result of prayerful research and the combined knowl- 
edge of the world’s foremost Bible Scholars. 


The American Stand- Nelson Bibles in all sizes, types and styles of binding 


ard Bible text has been 


adopted by all leading 


are obtainable wherever Bibles are sold. 


colleges, Theological Large Type Home Reading Bible ........ $3.00 to $8.00 
Seminaries, Y. M.C.A., SEX TOS: 1S 0) RNS A eons arktsom cine oc 1.35 to 20.00 
Y.W.C.A., and Bible Interleaved Reference Bible .........--- 12.50 to 25.00 
Schools throughout the GGOncordavicemblble es. ore asec eee es ales 3.75 to 17.00 
United States. Boy Scout Testaments and Bibles ....... 50 to 3.70 


The American Stand- 
ard Bible Text is used 
by over 13,000,000 
scholars from which to 
study the International, 
graded, or other Bible 
lessons. 


FREE BOOKLET—An attractive 36-page booklet entitled “The 
Story of Our Bible,” published at 10c per copy, telling how the 
Bible came down through the ages, and containing many facts of 
vital interest, will be sent FREE on request to any one mentioning 
this advertisement. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Authorized Publishers for the 
American Revision Committee 


383-385K Fourth Ave., New York 


/ ‘THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
383-385-K, Fourth Ave., New York City. 
DEAR SIRS:—Please send me FREE copy of your 
book entitled, ‘‘The Story of Our Bible.” This does not 
obligate me in any way. 
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THE CALIPH’S CHOICE. 
Marian W. Magoon. 

In the reign of the illustrious caliph Haroun 
Al Raschid, it chanced that his Grand Vizier 
was taken grievously ill, and in spite of all the 
medicine of the doctors and prayers in the 
mosque, died. Now was the Caliph sore afraid 
that he would never find another Grand Vizier 
so faithful. After the funeral had been con- 
ducted with due magnificence, the Commander 
of the Faithful sent out a herald with a silver 
trumpet, who proclaimed that on the follow- 
ing day the Caliph would choose a successor 
for the high office, and all subjects who con- 
sidered themselves qualified, must appear be- 
fore the throne at council time. 

Before sunrise the streets were full of men, 
jostling and arguing, and one only, a poor 
shoemaker, Abdullah by name, stayed at home 
and followed his usual occupation of fashion- 
ing sandals. When certain ones mocked him 
and called him “stupid Abdullah,” he replied: 

“T hold that no man should seek a higher 
position until he has first finished his every- 
day work.” 

It came to pass when the Caliph had inter- 
viewed the throng he was disheartened because 
not one had answered the qualifications and it 
was already evening and behold, the place was 
in darkness. Angrily summoning a servant 
he demanded of him why there were no lights. 

‘O King! Live forever,” faltered the pros- 
trate slave, “the vendor who brings the oil, 
has not yet appeared.” 

Another slave begged permission to inform 
the king that the baker had not brought the 
bread, then other servants followed complain- 
ing the lack of all necessaries and reported 
the city in darkness and the children crying 
for bread, which was not to be had because 
the bakers, merchants, vendors and tradesmen 
had been at the palace all day applying for 
the position of Grand Vizier. 

Then was Haroun Al Raschid wroth, and 
calling the captain of the guard, inquired. 

“Ts there one man in all the city who did 
not appear before me today?” 

“A poor shoemaker,” answered the captain. 
“Even now he is waiting in the outer court 
to deliver your sandals.” 

Then was the Caliph glad and ordered the 
shoemaker to be brought before him. The 
frightened Abdullah prostrated himself before 
the throne and was astonished to hear the king 
say kindly, 

“Arise, Abdullah, Grand Vizi 
EPS ier of Haroun 
: “Know all,” continued the Caliph, “no man 
is worthy of a higher position unless he first 
does his work which is at hand.” 

pn 
A DRIVE THAT SPLITS HALF AND HALF 
WITH MINISTERS. 


In America?—Sorry It Is Net—In England. 


English Baptists Increasing Stipends. 


The united drive has evidentl 
force in Great Britain, where Dantistaeeee Ns 
joicing over the success of their united effort 
during “Victory Week,” November 21-28. The 
objective was the sum of $1,250,000, half to be 
used for increasing ministerial stipends in Great 
Britain and the other half to be added to the 
allowances of missionaries in foreign fields. 
Evidently both ministers ana laymen joined 


ily in the undertaking, for it seems certain 
that tee total has been reached and almost all 
the money has been paid in, few people taking 
advantage of the promise to pay in 1921. The 
women of the country were responsible for $250,- 
000, and that sum will be reached. There has 
been everywhere an intense interest on the part 
of the public and the generosity of | small 
churches, in response to the six months’ cam- 
paign, has been surprising, some of them more 
than doubling their assessment.—Watchman-Ex- 


aminer. oon Ne 


Salaries have been increased over $5,000 for 
this conference year over last year. The fol- 
lowing are some of the new figures for this 


: : hland; $3,000, First and Central, 
year: $3,600, Ashland; $ 30100" 


Mansfiela; $2,500, Bucyrus and Galion; 
Crestline; $1,800, Cardington, Centerburg, Fred- 
ericktown, Howard, Caledonia and Utica; $1,750, 


Nevada; $1,560, Grace, Dela\.are; $1,400, Marengo 
and Pavonia; $1,350, Galion circuit and Homer; 
$1,300. Wyandotte and Danville. No full-time 
man now receives less than $1,200 and his house. 
All of the above have a house in addition to the 
figures given.—Western Christian Advocate. 
Northeast Ohio Conference, Mansfield District. 


(Continued from Page 743) 


bad films are numerous and dangerous. _Eiven 
committees to supply special films for children 
are sometimes persuaded to put into their cir- 
culars arguments that “censorship is not needed 
except for children,” as if “sex stuff” were not a 
thousand times as dangerous for young men 
and women and the bald-headed old men. 


Following Brewers Methods in Politics. 


Mr. Sidney S. Cohen, National President of 
Motion Picture Theater Owners, said to a con- 
vention in 1920, “The National organization 
pledges help against censorship,” and boasted of 
the defeat of a Mayor for re-election who had 
“listened to the protest of the churches” as 
against the wishes of the motion picture inter- 
ests. He also reported that the New York own- 
ers had sent out questionnaires to candidates for 
Senate and Assembly as to whether they would 
stand for the film interests in legislation. “When 
we found a man antagonistic,” he said, “we 
went to work on him. You know the time to 
have these understandings is while men are still 
candidates.” <All this sounds very much like 
the attempt, exposed by a Senate investigation, 
to set up a secret government of the people, by 
the brewers, for the brewers—in this case of 
the movies, by the movies. Good citizens should 
re-enforce those in the film business who oppose 
such methods as both wrong and foolish. Amer- 
icans will not stand for motion picture domina- 
tion of politics as a substitute for orderly gov- 
ernmental supervsion of films, 


Since November 22, 1920, and especially since 
December 14, this motion picture interest has 
put pressure on newspapers to write editorials 
and news reports favorable to the film interests 
and against the church as a rebate on their big 
advertising, seeming oblivious of the sacred ob- 
ligations of an editor to give news impartially, 
and speak in editorials sincerely, unbiased by 
advertising columns, I subjoin a verbatim copy 
of a circular sent owt by film interests to the 
press in this year 1921, expressing in print what 
has been expressed very often, no doubt, by 
spoken word and personal letter: 


TO NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS, BUSINESS 

MANAGERS AND ADVERTISING MANAGERS. 

The business office of every newspaper is 
vitally, directly interested in the Censorship and 
Blue Sunday fight against Motion Pictures, 

LOCAL ADVERTISING of picture theatres has 
Er Oa already to be a large item in your reve- 
ues. 

GENERAL ADVERTISING of picture produc- 
ers has merely started. I am confident that 
GENERAL ADVERTISING can _ be _ increased 
steadily until it becomes second only to the 
volume of automobile advertising. 

Every newspaper is justified editorially and 
commercially in assisting the picture industry 
Peete against Censorship and Blue Sunday 
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How Core Cola 
Resembles Tea 
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If you could take about one-third of a glass of 
tea, add two-thirds glass of carbonated water, 
then remove the tea flavor and add a little lemon 
juice, phosphoric acid, sugar, caramel and certain 
flavors in the correct proportion, you would have 
an almost perfect glass of Coca-Cola. 
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In fact, Coca-Cola may be fairly described as 
“a carbonated, flavored counterpart of tea, of ap- 
proximately one-third the stimulating strength 
of the average cup of tea.” 
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The following analyses, made and confirmed by 
the leading chemists throughout America, show 
the comparative stimulating strength of tea and 
Coca-Cola stated in terms of the quantity of 
caffein contained in each: 
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Black: tea—l cuptual 9-2 2 coos oe 1.54 gr. 
A (hot) (5 ff. oz.) Ss 
GR Green tea—_ li plasshul 2). ys 2 2.02 gr. = 
(cold) (8 fl, oz., exclusive of ice) A 
yoK Coca=Cola—lidrink, 8 71. 027.2222c-+2s-: 61 gr. yal 


(prepared with I fi. oz. of syrup) 
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Of all the plants which Nature has provided for 
man’s use and enjoyment, none surpasses tea in 
its refreshing, wholesome and helpful qualities. 
This explains its almost universal popularity. 
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The Coca-Cola Company has issued a booklet 
giving detailed analysis of its recipe. A copy 
will be mailed free on request to anyone who is 
interested. Address: 
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The Coca-Cola Co., Dept. J, Atlanta, Ga., U.S. A. 
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